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TO 


DESHBANDHU CHITTABANJAN DAS 

President 36th Indian National Congress. 

Ex-Officio Pbesidekt All Ikdia Cokgkesb Committee, 

CALCUTTA. 

Sir, 

We beg to submit the following Report in compliance 
with the resolution passed by the All India Congress Com- 
mittee at its meeting held >n Lucknow in June last. The 
circumstances which led up to the appointment of our com- 
mittee are briefly indicated in that resolution. They form a 
part of “ the situation” which we are called upon to investi- 
gate and are stated more fully in our Report. 

lu consultation, with the members of the Working Com- 
mittee present at its meeting held on the 9th June, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, the Acting President of the Congress, appointed 
a Committee consisting of himself and the following 
members : — 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, 

Syt. C. Rajagopalachariar, 

Dr. M. A. Ansari, 

Syt. V. J. Patel, 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 

Seth M. M. H. J. M. Chotani. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan being the Acting President of the 
Congress was the ex-officio Chairman of this Committee. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj could not accept the offer owing to 
his preoccupation with the All-India Khaddar Scheme. Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu was asked to take his place, but owing to 
ill-bealth she was prevented from doing so. The Chair- 
man then invited Syt. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar who cordially 
responded and joined the Committee at Jubbulpore. Seth 
Chotani was unable to join in the tour or take part in the 
meetings of the Committee. 



Syts. Hasan Mohamed Eayat, Mohamed Abdul Basit 
and Lalji Mehrotra were appointed Honourary Secretaries of 
the Committee and have discharged their duties with de* 
votion and care. But for their willing and untiring help it 
would have been impossible to arrange, classify, and ana- 
lyse the mass of evidence adduced before us or to prepare 
the elaborate indices appended to the Report. 

We desire to express our sense of obligation to the 
leading Congressmen of every place visited by us for the 
valuable assistance rendered by them and to the numerous 
workers and volunteers all over India who, one and all, 
strove not only to help us in our enquiry but to make us as 
comfortable as possible. We have special pleasure in 
placing on record our grateful remembrance of the warm and 
hearty reception accorded to us by many thousands of our 
countrymen, the Municipal Boards of Jubbulpore, Poona 
Bijapur, Erode, Guntur and Bezwada and other public 
bodies too numerous to mention. 

To Pandit Motilal Nehru the other members of the Com- 
mittee desire to express their indebtedness for writing the 
Report amidst much personal and domestic inconvenience. 


AXlttTiQiOfdt are, Sir, 

20th October, 1922. Yours faithfully 

Ajmal Khan. 

Motital Nehru, 

M. A. Aneari. 

C. Kajagopalachajriar. 

V. J. Patel. 

8. Ka$turiranga\ Jyettgar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The following resolution was passed by the All-India 
The appointment of the Congress Committee after prolonged dis- 
Committee. cussion at its meeting held on the 6th, 

7th and 8th June 1922. 


“This Committee records its satisfaction that although in spite of the sus- 
pension of all aggressive activities by the Congress Committees repression 
in a most severe form has been resorted to by the Government in several 
parts of the country, the spirit of the Congress workers has not been daunted 
and the constructive programme laid down by the Committee is being 
loyally carried out at great sacrifice in every province. 

“The Committee has taken note of the widespread feeling that in view of the 
extremely unfair manner in which the policy of repression is being carried 
out by the Government the country should be advised to resort to some form 
of civil disobedience to compel the Government to abandon their present 
policy and to a&ree to concede the Triple Demand of the Congress. But the 
Committee is of opinion that the carrying out of the Constructive Program- 
me will be the best preparation for even mass civil disobedience while it 
will also be the most effective means of furthering the objects of the Con- 
gress. The Committee therefore earnestly appeals to the country to con- 
centrate all its efforts upon carrying out the Constructive Programme to the 
fullest extent and to endeavour to complete it within the shortest period 
possible. 

“That the further consideration of the question whether civil disobedience 
in some form or some other measure of a similar character should be 
adopted, should be taken up at the next meeting of the Committee to be 
held at Calcutta on the 15th of August next. 

“That in the meantime the President be requested to nominate and autho- 
rise a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report on the situation 
to the next meeting. 


“Note. — This resolution does not in any way affect the resolution passed 
at Delhi on the 25th February last.” 

2 . The resolution quoted above embodies the terms of 
reference to us. As we understand those 
Scope of the enquiry. terms, we are called upon to report on the 

general situation in the country and place all available 
material before the All India Committee which may help in 
the “further cohsideratioh of the question whether civil 
disobedience in some form or some other measure of a 
similar character should be adopted.” The term “ civil dis- 
obedience” appears to be wide enough to include all forms of 
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non-violent disobedience of law or orders having the force of 
law. But, however wide the field it may cover, it is, in common 
with all other Congress activities, subject to the restriction 
that the line of action chosen must not offend against the 
principle of Non-co-operation accepted by the Congress, nor 
come into conflict with the programme laid down at the 
Special Session held in Calcutta and the regular Sessions 
held at Nagpur and Ahmedabad. We take it that the All India 
Committee has no power to go behind the resolutions passed 
at these Sessions and entertain proposals inconsistent with 
them. It follows that the civil disobedience or other similar 
measure, the adoption of which is to be considered at the 
next meeting of that Committee, must be confined to some 
action authorised or permitted by the Congress reso- 
lutions as they stand, and that the “ situation” which we 
have to investigate is intended to have a bearing on such 
action. That being so, all questions involving a modification 
of those resolutions in any particular would, ordinarily, be 
entirely beyond the scope of an enquiry of the nature we are 
called upon to make. Having regard, however, to the fact 

that changes in some items of the non-co- 

Nature of evidence taken. . . . . 

operation programme were insisted upon 
in certain responsible quarters long before our Committee 
was appointed, and in view of the further fact that the All 
India Congress Committee may be advised to make some re- 
commendations in that behalf to the Congress, we invited and 
have since admitted evidence on all points bearing upon the 
future progress of the whole movement as will appear from the 
questions issued (Appendix 1 ) and the tabular synopses of the 
evidence recorded (Appendices III-VII). This course appear- 
ed to us all the more desirable as it was calculated to serve 
the twofold object of collecting valuable general information 
without extra trouble and expense, and of relieving to some 
extent the tension of public feeling which had been apparent 
for some time past. We are glad to be able to state 
that our expectations in this respect have been realised. 
In the process of collecting a store of useful material we 
have by viva voce examination of witnesses' cleared much of 
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the mist that had gathered round the movement. This 
material will be available when the occasion to deal with it 
arises. We have, on all the points, endeavoured so to 
arrange and classify the evidence as to indicate the general 
feeling on any particular subject at a glance. 

3. The procedure followed in taking evidence was first 
. to call for written answers to the ques- 

The procedure. ui- i j • ..l j 

tions published in the press and sup- 
plied to the various Congress Committees, and then to ex- 
amine such witnesses viva voce as ofi!ered themselves. The 
written answers received iu any centre were arranged 
in convenient groups representing distinct sets of opinions, 
and witnesses belonging to each group were then asked 
to elect a spokesman who was examined at length in the 
presence of other members of his group. After his ex- 
amination was completed, each member of the group was 
allowed full opportunity to state his points of difference, if 
any, from the spokesman, and these points were duly noted. 
With a view to avoid invidious distinctions wc refrained from 
sending out special invitations to selected gentlemen asking 
them to give evidence before us, and considered the general 
invitation implied in the publication of the questionaire to 
be sufficient for all practical purposes. We have shut out 
no evidence of any kind offered to ns and the opinions col- 
lected are fairly representative of all shades of political 
thought within the Congress. 

We received written answers from 459 witnesses of whom 
366 were orally examined by us, the remaining 93 not attend- 
ing. 


4. The viva voce examination was conducted iw camera 
Enquiry for the obvious reason that an enquiry' 
of this kind is, in its very nature, of a 
confidential character. We preserved this character with a 
view to encourage the witnesses to speak out their candid 
opinions without let or hindrance. Some of them, however, 
have published their written answers though the fact, that 
the enquiry was being held in camera and that the represen- 
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tatives of the press had been excluded from the very begin- 
ning, was duly notified. On the question being raised at 
Poona, the Chairman left it to the discretion of the witnesses 
to deal with their written answers as they pleased but ad- 
hered to the decision in regard to the viva voce part of the 
evidence for the reasons stated. 

5. After the completion of the enquiry certain members 

of the All-India Congress Committee 
Evidence not printed, gyjggested the printing of the whole evi- 
dence to enable members to have copies in good time before 
its next meeting. The proposal was considered by the 
Committee, but in view mainly of the heavy expenditure 
involved, the printing of the voluminous evidence was not 
undertaken. Careful charts and tables briefly summarising 
the evidence on each head of enquiry have, however, been pre- 
pared to form a part of the report (fcJee Appendices ;ilI-VII) 
and facilities have been provided for the inspection of the 
complete record at six important centres via., Madras, Poona, 
Bombay, Delhi, Allahabad and Calcutta. This course was 
approved by the President of the Congress. 

6. The itinerary of our tour is appended (See Appendix II) . 

It will be noticed that in view of the 
The tour. Original date fixed for the meeting of 

the All India Committee (August 15th) we had to com- 
press our programme within very narrow time limits. We 
were compelled to omit Sindh, Ajmere-Merwara and Central 
India and Bihar entirely from our programme and could only 
visit the principal towns in the other Provinces except the 
U. P. where the importance of Cawnpore and Allahabad 
claimed a short stay at each. It was arranged to examine 
witnesses from the Provinces originally omitted at such 
oentres on the programme as were convenient to the Pro- 
vinces concerned. The Ajmere-Merwara and Central India 
witnesses were accordingly examined at Ahmedabad. The 
Sind witnesses were also to be examined at Ahmedabad but 
they could not attend. All this time it was felt that the date 
of the next meeting of the All India Comn^ittee having been 
fixed by that Committee itself by formal resolution passed at 
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Lucknow, it was not competent to the Enquiry Committee to 
alter it; bnt some time after the tour had begun letters were 
received from certain members suggesting a postponement 
of the meeting of the All India Committee on the ground that 
the great Hindu festival of Janmaehtmi fell on the IdthAngust; 
and from certain other members asking for more time to 
consider our report than would be available to them if the 
original date was adhered to. In view of these suggestions 
a circular letter was issued by the Working General Secretary 
to all the members; and the replies received from most pro- 
vinces favoured a postponement. Hakim Ajmal Khan, as the 
Acting President of the Congress, accordingly fixed the 15th 
September for the next meeting of the All India Committee 
and this enabled us to visit Patnaj and relieve the 
witnesses from Bihar from undertaking the journey to 
Calcutta. Time has now been further extended by Mr. C. R. 
Das, the President, under circumstances already notified to 
the members. 

7. We have already stated the procedure followed in the 
examination of witnesses at the places 
Propaganda. visited by US. It is necessary to add 

that the recording of evidence was not the only 
work done. We took occasion to visit several Ehaddar 
manufacturing centres in Southern India and Assam. 
Our visit to Tezpur (Assam) was specially instructive. 
We were gratified to find that the ancient cottage industry 
of the Assam Silk cloth manufacture which was on the 
decline had received an impetus by the Congress propaganda. 
In the course of our tour we have also freely availed of 
the opportunities which came to ns to address public 
meetings. These were as a rule attended by large audiences 
varying from five to thirty thousand or more. We were 
accorded the whrmest of welcomes wherever we went by 
immense crowds of men and women of all classes and were 
honoured by the Municipalities of Jubbulpdre, Poona, Bijapur 
Erode, Guntur and Bezwada, and numerous influential public 
bodies who presented addresses to ns. The enthusiasm 
which prevailed everywhere stood out in marked con- 
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trast to the despondence of some of the witnesses who appear- 
ed before us. We shall deal with the different phases of 
public feeling which presented themselves to us, and the 
causes to which they have been attributed, in their proper 
place but it may be generally stated here that we have met 
no man or woman, in any part of this vast country, 
who has not the success of our movement at heart. We 
are convinced that no amount of repression or oppression 
can affect the deep-rooted desire of the people for immediate 
Swaraj. 

8. It has fallen to us to examine the magnificent work of 
the greatest man of the age now resting 

uavjty o the ta u. t)ehind the walls of the Teravada prison. 

The gravity of our task, apparent as it was at the outset, 
impressed us more and more strongly as we proceeded with 
the enquiry. At every step we realized the invaluable 
guidance afforded by the general plan so carefully worked 
out by the masterful genius who till recently directed the 
campaign in person. We were naturally reluctant to put 
it lightly away in his absence from the field of opera- 
tions. Great, however, as is our respect and admiration for 
Mahatma Gandhi, we have not allowed it to come in the way 
of our clear duty. We have approached his work with 
reverence but have examined it with care. We have endea- 
voured to face existing conditions with an open mind con- 
trolled only by our unshakeable faith in the high purpose 
of the great movement. We have wholly discountenanced 
open revolt against the gpneral scheme of non-violent Non- 
Co-operation at one end and utter subservience to the 
minutest detail at the other. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Advent of Non-Co-operation. 

9. The year 1919 was remarkable for the happening of 

^ ^ events destined to leave a lasting impres- 

The Crisis of 1919. . * t j- t. v 

Sion on the history of India. It began 
with the appearance of what Mahatma Gandhi balled at the 
time ‘‘an unmistakable symptom of a deep-rooted disease 
in the governing body”, popularly known as the Rowlatt 
Bill. It is common knowledge how this obnoxious 
measure was passed into law in the teeth of unanimous 
Indian opposition in and out of the Council. The same 
year witnessed the passing of a Reform Act, or, as the coun- 
try as a whole rightly apprehended it to be, an apology or 
an eye-wash for real reform. In that year, also occurred the 
infamous but never forgettable Punjab artocities. In un- 
willing response to a strong and insistent demand for a 
Royal Commission, only a committee of enquiry presided over 
by Lord Hunter was appointed and that by the Government 
of India whose conduct itself was in issue. While the Gov- 
ernment was still marking time a committee of enquiry, with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other eminent lawyers, was appointed 
to enquire into the matter under the auspices of the Congress. 
The Congress refused to lead evidence before the Hunter 
Committee as the Government of the Punjab refused to allow 
the leaders in prison to appear in person and tender evidence 
before the Committee. A step in Non-Co-operation was 
thus taken. 

10. Whilst both the oflScial and Congress enquiries were 

The Amritsar Congress. P>-oceeding, the Amritsar CoDgress met. 

Two or three days previous to the 
assembling of the Congress, on the 24th of December 1919, a 
Royal Proclamation was issued giving His Majesty’s assent 
to the Reform Act and granting a general amnesty to those 
concerned in the Punjab “rebellion” who were not guilty of 
actual violence. As a result thereof the All Brothers and 
the Punjab leaders who had been condemned to various 
2 
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terms of punishment' were released and their unexpected 
entry into the Congress Pandal evoked the greatest enthu- 
siasm. The disclosures of official barbarities made in the 
evidence given before the Hunter Committee had sent a 
thrill of horror throughout the country. On top of this, 
came the grievous discontent caused by the ludicrously small 
“concessions” in the Reform Act. The Congress felt itself 
insulted at tlys poor half-hearted measure, but in response 
to the earnest appeal of Mahatma Gandhi and the Moderate 
leaders, resolved for the time being that while the reforms 
were “inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing” the 
Congress would work them for what they were worth. 

11. Two months after the Congress concluded its ses- 
sions, the report of the Congress (Pun- 

j^^ciaiCongres.Scss,ons Committee was published 

(March 1920). The details disclosed in the report were 
received with indignant horror in the country and the Gov- 
ernment’s delay in publishing the Hunter Report roused 
widespread suspicion. This was confiimed when on 3rd 
May 1920 the majority and minority Reports of the Hunter 
Committee and the unsatisfactory despatches of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secret.ary of State thereon were pub- 
lished after the Government had shut out the ordinary 
legal remedies to tlie subject by passing an Indemnity Act. 
The All India Congress Committee, after this, lost no time in 
meeting to consider the question and decided on summoning 
a special session of the Congress at Calcutta. 


12 . 

Towards 

tion. 


It hBvS been reo:arded in India from times immemorial 
lon-Co opera. cs the higliest duty of the people to re- 
fuse to assist a Government that will not 


listen to their grievances. The inherent right of the subject 
to compel redress has in India been generally asserted by 
voluntarily and peacefjilly undergoing suffering to the utmost 
when feeling is genuine and deeply stirred. It is this ancient 
practice v^hicli in the troublous times of the Partition of 
Bengal suggested the idea of withdrawing co-operation from 
the Qovii um< nl. in certain directions. Presiding at the 
Tlftnares Session of the Congress in 1905 the late Mr. Gokhale, 
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referring to the influential opinion which had ranged ijtself 
against the Partition, uttered the following prophetic words: — 


“If the opiuiona of even each men are to be brushed aside with contempt, if 
ali liidiatiH are to be treated as no better than dumb, driven cattle ; if men 
whom any other country would delight to honour are to be thus made to 
realize the utter humiliation nu/i helpleaaneHs of tiieir poeiiion in their own 
country, then all [ can aay ia : ‘ Good-bye to ail hope of co-operatiog in any 

way with the bureaucracy in tiio iatercsta of the people. I can conceive of 
no greater indictment of Britinh rule than that ancli a elate of thiuga ahonld 
be poBHible after a liundred yenra of that rule.” 

Two years later the late Lokamanya Tilak expounded the 
principle of Non-Co-opertitiou in a remarkable speech and 
was followed up by Mr. Ookhale in 1909 who, in moving 
the resolution regarding Indians in South Ahica, at the 
Lahore Congress, thus explained the doctrine of ‘ passive 
resistance’ which is merely one form of Non-Co-operatioa : — 

“Wliat iH tli« paneive resistHiice struggle ? It is OHgcntially defenslvo lb its 
natuie and it liglitn v^iili moral and npiritual weapons. A psBHive reBiBter 
resistB tyranny by nndergidng HnaVriug in Iuh own porBou. Ho pits Houi-force 
agttinHt brute-force ; he pttH tSe divioe in man against the brute in man ; he 
pita Buffering against oppreshion, pits con'^cience against might ; he pits 
faitli against injustice ; iigi>t against wrong.” 

Let those who invoke the blessed memories of Qokhale 
and Tilak, in and out of season, to rim down non-co-operators 
ponder over these noble sentiments. While the clear political 
insight of both these devoted patriots clearly saw the 
shadows cast by coming events, it was left to Mahatma 
Gandhi to expound a. piactical policy and programme of 
Non-Co'operation and to lead the struggle against a Govern- 
ment which had forfeited the confidence of the people. Time 
was now ripe. The denial of justice in the matter of the 
Punjab atrocities and of the Khilafat had deeply stirred 
the country to the innermost depths of its soul. The 
seed thrown by Mahatma Gandhi fell on prolific soil and 
immediately took root. 


13. The All-India Khilafat Conference held at Delhi in 


First Khilafat resolution- 


November 1919 resolved to withdraw 
co-operatiou from Qovernmeut, under 


the advice of Mahatma Gandlii, if the Khilafat ques- 
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tion was not satisfactorily settled. The resolution was 
in general terms and stated that in the event of the Khilafat 
question not being satisfactorily solved, “the Mussalmans of 
India shall progressively withhold all co-operation from the 
British Government’*. This decision was re-afiSrmed by the 
Calcutta meeting of the Muslim League and by other confer- 
ences in the country. The Madras Khilafat Conference held 
on the 17th April, 1920, further defined the nature of the 
progressive scheme of non-co-operation to be (1) renunciation 
of honorary posts, titles and membership of Councils; 
(2) giving up of posts under Government; (3) giving up of 
appointments in the police and military forces and (5) refusal 
to pay taxes. 

14. Although at this stage the movement of non-co- 

LeacW Conference at Operation was coucerued mainly with 
Allahabad. Khilafat questiou, Mahatma Gandhi 

resolved to refer the question to a Conference of leaders 
of all parties which met at Allahabad on the 2nd of 
June, 1920. At this Conference the policy of non-co-opera- 
tion was decided upon and a committee was appointed 
consisting of Mahatma Gandhi and some of the Muslim 
leaders to draw up the programme. The committee published 
the programme in July and it was in this programme that 
the boycott of schools and colleges and of law courts first 
figured. 


15. In the meantime the political situation had become 

The Calcutta Congress attitude of the Govemmeut 

had become clearer in regard to the 

Punjab, the Khilafat and the Reforms, and the Punjab debate 
in both Houses of Parliament had destroyed the last vestige 
of faith in the Government. It was generally agreed that the 
time had come for vigorous action. The Special Congress, 
which met at Calcutta in September 1920, was called upon to 
consider the programme as well as the policy of Non-Co-ope- 
tation. In the Subjects Committee all Muhammadan mem- 
bers,' except Mr. Jinnah, voted with the Mahatma, while 


many prominent non-Muslim Nationalists supported Mr. 
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Das, who led the oppositiou to Mahatmaji. It is noteworthy 
that in the Subjects Committee and, to a lesser extent in 
the open Congress, Mahatmaji was met with no inconsider- 
able opposition on the question of this triple boycott. But 
the extreme disappointment in the country in the matter 
of the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the 
illusory nature of the Reforms, coupled with the towering 
personality of Mahatmaji enabled him to carry his pro- 
gramme through the Congress (See Appendix IX. A.) The 
next three months were almost exclusively devoted to an 
intense propaganda to popularise the triple boycott. 


16. The Nagpur Congress met in December, 1920, under 


The Nagpur Congress. 


very favorable conditions. The Council 
elections had been held and all Nationa- 


lists including those who dissented on the boycott of Councils 
had stood aloof in obedience to the Calcutta resolution. The 
question had now passed out of the domain of practical poli- 
tics for the next three years and alt Congressmen were unit- 
ed in opposing the unbending policy of the Government. 
Boycott of schools and courts stilt found sturdy opposition 
in certain influential quarters but the great bulk of the 14,000 
and o4d delegates were firm in their resolve to adhere to the 
Calcutta resolution which was re-affirmed, revised and re-cast 
in a form acceptable to all parties in the Congress. 

Another important resolution passed at Nagpur advised 

Boycott of H. R. H. The the people of India, in pursuance 
Duke’s visit. gf jijg policy of Non Co-operatiou, to 

refrain from taking any part in the functions or festivi^ 
ties in honour of H. B. H. the Duke of Connaught during 
his visit to India. H. R. H. arrived in India in Jan- 
uary, 1921, soon after the Nagpur Congress. The boy- 
cott of the Royal Visit was a striking success and proved 
the determination of India, manifested by the complete 
and spontaneous hartals in each of the towns where the 
Duke made his entry, to free herself from her present 
position of bondage and humiliation amongst the nations 
of the world. While the Duke recei>red the official welcome 
in Calcutta and Delhi through deserted streets, Mahatma 
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Gandhi’s meetings attracted thousands in other parts of thh 
same towns to listen to the gospel of liberty. 

The Nagpur Congress also adopted a new consti- 
tution in place of the old. The lead- 

The new constitution. • ^ . i? i.i • v 

iDg features ot this were a change 
in the terms of the Congress creed, distribution of the Pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis, re-organisation of the Congress 
and its subordinate committees, regulation of the elections 
and number of delegates, and the appointment of a Working 
Committee. This new constitution with the position assigned 
to the Working Committee of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee thereunder has, it has been objected, favoured central- 
isation of authority. As the chief continuously functioning 
executive body of the Cougress, inspired and guided by 
Mahatmaji, it has uudoiibtedly assumed considerable impor- 
tance and taken a large share in directing Congress policy; 
but this was iuevitable in the very nature of things. 

17. By the month ot March, atfention began to concen- 

Men, money and mum* the COUStrUCtive side of 

the movement. The All India Congress 
Committee met at Bezwada on March 3lst and passed 
resolutions calling upon the country to concentrate attention 
on (1) collecting a crore of rupees, (2) enlisting a crore of 
members and (3) introducing 20 lakhs of charkas into Indian 
households by the 30th of June, 1921. The country took up 
the work iu right earnest and the crore was over-subscribed 
in time though complete success was not achieved in the 
other two items which could not receive sufficient attention. 

18. The succeeding mouths of 1921 were remarkable for 
Constructive side of the great insistance placed on the cons- 

Congte.-s. tructive side of Congress activities and 

at the meeting of the All India Congress Committee held at 
Bombay attention was specially concentrated upon “attaining 
the complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 30th September 
next and manufacture of Khaddar by stimulating hand* 
spinning ai:d hand- weaving.” Detailed instructions Were 
issued to subordinate Congress organisations and all Con- 
gressmen for the successful achievement of that object. 
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Besolntions were also passed boycotting the fortbcoming 
visit o£ H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, approving the 
picketting of liquor shops, which bad already begun, dep- 
loring the naob excesses at Aligarh and Malegaou, and autho- 
rising the Working Committee to frame la statement of the 
Foreign Policy of the Congress to be laid before the next 
meeting of the All India Committee for consideration. The 
most important decision of that meeting directly relevent to 

Restricted civil disobedi- the present enquiry was contained in the 
ence sanctioned. ]jjgj paragraph of Ecsolutiou No. 4 

which ran as follows : — 


'*Tlie AlMndia Coogreng Committee hag taken note of the reagouable degire 
of workera iti the United Provincea and other ptirla to take ap civil disobedi- 
enoe in answer to the r^preegive rneaHnies of Local Govermneutg and hag algo 
taken note of the fact tliat the admiitiglratiou in the Norih-Weut Frontier 
Province hue even proliibited (be entry into that I^rovince of the members 
of the Frontier Enquiry Committee appointed by the Central Kbilafat Com 
mittee to enquire into the outrages alleged to have been committed by the 
local officials in Hannu ; bat wiiii a view to enauro gioater etability of non- 
violent Atmosphere throaghout India and in order to test the nieagnre of 
influence attained by the Congreea over the people and further in order to 
retain on tlie part of the nation an atinouphere free fr )in feiment neceggary 
for the proper and swift progeculion of Swadeghi, tho All-India Congregg 
Committee is of opinion that civil diHobedicnce ahould bo poatponed till 
after the completion of tlm progrannno refeired to in the regolution on 
Swadeghi, after which (he Committee will not hegilate, if neceggaiy, to 
recommend a course of civil diHobedienco even though it might have to he 
adopted by a Special Segaion of the (’ongregg ; provided, however, that it ig 
open to any Province or place to a<lopt civil dleohedieuco sohject to the 
previouH approval of the Working Conimitteo obtained within the constitu- 
tion through the Provincial (JongresH Committee concerned 


19. The All India Congress Committee next met at Delhi 


Inherent right of opinion. 


on the 4tlj and 5th November after the 
arrest and imprisonment of the Ali 


Brothers which violently disturbed the even tenor of 


Swadeshi and temperance work enthusiastically taken up 
by the people in response to the resolution passed at the 


preceding meeting. The committee gave its answer by 
authorizing “every Province on its own responsibility to 
undertake ciyil disobedience including non-payment of taxes in 
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the manner that may be considered the most suitable by the 
respective Provincial Congress Committees ” subject to cer- 
tain conditions ; and further emphasised its settled convic- 
tion that the Ali Brothers were guilty of no offence in 
calling upon Government employees to resign their posts 
by declaring that “it is the inherent right of a citizen 
to pronounce his opinion upon the advisibility or otherwise 
of Government servants leaving civil or military service, 
and that it is the inherent right of every citizen to appeal 
in an open manner to the soldier or the civilian to sever his 
connection with a Government which had forfeited the 
confidence and support of the vast majority of the population 
of India.*’ It also approved the resolution of the Working 
Committee on Foreign Policy. 

The last meeting of the year was held on the 24th Decem- 
ber which elected Hakim Ajmal Khan to act as the President 
of the ensuing Congress in place of Syt. C. K. Das, the Presi- 
dent-elect, then an under-trial prisoner. 

20. We have not specially noticed the resolutions of the 
Centralisation of Volunteer Working Committee as alffiost in every 
important matter they were subsequently 
adopted by the All India Congres Committee. Those having 
a special importance of their own are reproduced in App- 
endix XI. The meeting of the Working Committee held in 
Bombay on the 22nd and 23rd November was of special in- 
terest. The Criminal Law Amendment Act had been applied 
to the volunteer organisations in Bengal, the U. P. and the 
Punjab only a few days before, and Resolution No. 5 passed 
by the meeting bringing all existing volunteer bodies under 
one central control was an acceptance of the challenge thrown 
out by the Government. Repression thereafter ran amock. 

In tracing the history of non-co-operation from its incep- 
tion to the Ahmedabad Congress we have touched but 
lightly on the attitude of the Government and the general 
policy of repression inaugurated by it, as the subject, 
though an integral part of that history is important enough 
to deserve special and separate treatment. We shall deal 
with it iii the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The Orgy of Repression. 

21. It will be seen from the events recorded in 
Embarrassment of Govern- the preceding chapter how the mighty 

wave of non-co-operation once started 
rapidly spread throughout the country, gaining strength 
and volume as it rolled on from province to province. 
The Government were embarrassed at the startling success 
of the movement from' the very beginning. Tliey appre- 
hended that at such a stage repression might strengthen 
the movement rather than check it. They, therefore, began 
with some pin-pricks such as depriving pensioners of pen- 
sions and landholding non-co-operators of irrigation water. 
Isolated prosecutions were also resorted to, but, on the whole, 
it seemed as if they had realised that to oppose the movement 
with force at that stage would be suicidal. 

22. Lord Chelmsford had to be content with pouring 

„ ^ „ uneasy ridicule on the movement. It 

‘'Rally the Moderates,” 

was this attitude wliieh underlay the 
Government of India Resolution of November 6, 1920, 
which with amazing self-complacency left the “ most 
foolish of all foolish schemes” to die of inanition. Repres- 
sion not being thought advisable at that stage, strenuous 
efforts were made to rally the moderates. Lurid pictures 
were drawn of an India which would be plunged in anarchy 
and red ruin if the strong arm of the English wore withdrawn. 
It was declared that Non-Oo-operators were leading 
country to Bolshevism and Anglo-Indian newspapers 
published sensational articles on an India being driven 
to the verge of a precipice. The Afghan bogey was 
raised to divide the Hindus from the Mussulmans. Feverish 
appeals were made to the Councillors to stand by the Govern- 
ment in the hour of its sorest trial. “ I appeal to you mem- 
bers of this Council” harangued Sir Harcourt Butler to 
3 
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a&sist your Government not only in this Council but actively 
Sir Iiarcourt Butler in JonY coustituencies^’. His Excelleucy 
knew that his Council was no better 
than a Greek Chorus, and that its own support was of 
no consequence. Hence the appeal to the Councillors to 
venture out of the safety of seclusion and face the music 
outside. But the Councillors knew the nature of the recep- 
tion in store for them, if they attempted to approach the 
electors, whose confidence they were supposed to enjoy, and 
wisely chose discretion as the better part of valour. This 
was soon apparent to Sir Harcourt Butler who now appealed 
to Commissioners of Divisions to help in rousing the 
moderates generally in a remarkable circular letter some 
choice passages from which are given below : — 

“ Nou-Co-oporatioii ahifts itB ground repeatedly according as it inoete with 
succcBS or failure while oounter-movOB of a restricted kind arc labouring to 
overtake the hcIioiuch which they have been powerless to anticipate,” 

“ The moderate elenient in the country may be organised and led with the 
express ohjoct of defeating tho Non-Co-operation movement.” 

Government officers declare themselves openly against Non-Co-operation 
il may be possible lo give the moderate opinion tho coherence and initiative 
which it lacks.” 

Similar exhortations were made by other Provincial 
Governors. 

23. By January 1921, it had become quite clear that 
GovcrmiKni of India .Id- Moderate opinion, useful as it was 

Vises Provincial G<)\ Cl n- i. j i 

ments. to hoodwink the British public, was 

of no avail to choke the popular movement. The re- 
sult of the Nagpur Congress disappointed the Government, 
which had expected a division in the Congress camp among 
the Nationalists themselves. A new policy was therefore' 
outlined in their letter to the Local Governments which was 
referred to by Sir William Vincent in his speech in the 
Assembly on March 23rd. “For the present, therefore,” 
that letter stated, “ the Government of India would prefer 
to rely on' measures such as : 

(i) keeping the closest possible watch on attempts by the non-oo-ope- 
rrttorg t,.; spfcuii disaffection among the rural masses and the labouring 
olflssos in tne big towns or industrial centres; 
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(2) »he initiation and early enaotraent of remedial legislation wherever, 
as in the matter of tenancy law in some provinces, snch legislation is 
required ; 

(3) counter-propaganda, as for example by giving the widest posBible 
publicity to the intention of the Government to introduce remedial measures ; 

(4) the vigorous prosecution under the ordinary law of all persons who 
are guilty of making seditions speeches and of inciting to violence and 
against whom evidence is available. 

The Government of India have already urgod this moasure to which they 
attach the utmost importance on Local Goverumouls, and they must again 
express their regret that so far such prosecutious have been instituted only 
in a small number of cases. The Government of India have refrained, for 
reasons that have boon fully explained to Local GovcrnineutH, from prosecut- 
ing the leaders on tbo general charge of advocating non-co-operation. Dut 
they must again impress on Local Governinonts that tliis fact coustitutos 
no reason for refrainmg fioiii prosecuting others. 

(5) the enforcement in general of respect for law. Oases have come 
to the notice of the Governmoiit of India in which largo crowds have boon 
allowed to indulge with impunity in demonstrations of an obviously unlaw- 
ful character. Incidents of this kind can not but torn] to weaken the 
respect for law and order ainotjgst the inassos of the people. ’ 

24. It is no wonder that after this admonition the Local 

^ , Governments all at once indulged in an 

Orgy of repression. . ” 

orgy 01 repression. They expounded 
these instructions to their own district officials in circulars 
which duly dotted the i's and crossed the t^s in the Govern- 
ment of India circular. The notorious Rainey circular in 
Bihar may be cited as an instance. The activities of Non- 
Co-operators were sought to be suppressed at every turn not 
only by the proclamation of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, but by a free lawless and 
tyrannical use of section 144 and the security sections of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

25. The district officials were, by a modification of the 

Govt. Servants form Government Servants Conduct Rules, 
AmanSabhas. authorised to take part in political 

movements and thus enabled to use undue influence to 
promote what in the United Provinces are called Aman 
Sabhas — organisations, membership, to which offered the 
temptation of immunity from official high-handedness. For 
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u time some of the prominent Moderates took a leading 
part in the activities of these Sabhas but prominent Liberals 
who joined them had subsequently to resign their member- 
ship when they realised the true nature of these organiza- 
tions. The ridiculous attempt to coerce the people into 
loving the Government was made, and proved a dismal 
failure. We draw special attention to the methods employed 
by the Sabhas detailed in the U. P. Provincial Report extracts 
from which are given in Appendix VIIL The instructions 
of the Government were blindly followed by the magistracy 
who surrendered their judgment to the exigencies of the 
administration — witness the debate in the Bihar Council on 
the order under Section 144 on Babu Rajendra Prasad on the 
ground, not that the Magistrate was satisfied that there was 
a likelihood of a disturbance of public tranquility but, that 
he acted in pursuance of the Government circular. In 
another case under section 107, a police Sub-Inspector in 
the course of his evidence confessed that he sent a report 
against a Non-Co-operator on information received from a 
superior ofiicer and the witness had to be given up as hostile. 

26. There is reason to believe that repression in its severe 
Britinheis anti Angio-in- form was Started as much in response 
d^anb call for um England US tO 

the apprehensions of the Government of India. The call 
for “firmness intensified from day to day and the Emer- 
gency Committee of the Indo-British Association commenc- 
ed an unscrupulous and violent propaganda against the 
movement. The Moderate element among the Britishers 
in India felt that the agitation in England would have mis- 
chievous consequences on the political situation in this 
country. But a telegram of caution to Lord Ampthill, the 
President of the Emergency Committee, from Sir Frank 
Carter, only elicited the insulting reply “ Mind your own 
business.” The storm brewing in London at last burst over 
the heads of the Ali Brothers who were arrested in September 
^ . and tried by the Court of Sessions 

‘ ' at Karachi on a number of charges, 

the more serious of which m., those under sections 
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120 B and 131 (Criminal conspiracy and abetment of 
mutiny) broke down completely but convictions and heavy 
sentences were recorded on the minor charges under Section 
505, 109 and 117 (circulating false statements with intent to 
cause mutiny etc). This result of the trial, however, did not 
prevent Sir W. Vincent from influencing the Legislative 
Assembly by mentioning a certain letter written by a third 
party, openly denounced by the Ali Brothers as a forgery, 
and never produced at the trial, though in possession of the 
Government all the time, as evidence of the Brothers’ compli- 
city in serious offences against the state. That such a 
statement was allowed to pass unchallenged in an Assembly 
having among its members some lawyers of repute, furnishes 
another illustration of the utter irresponsibility of the Coun- 
cillors. 


27. The Ali Brothers were convicted and sentenced 
Th.. Broihers' oii.ncc on thc Ist November. The Congress 

ported by thciusandb. thcit COnvictiOU 88 80 affrout tO 

freedom of opinion and repeated the Brothers’ offence 
in the resolutions passed by its committees and from 
a thousand platforms. Many thousands took part in this 
reaffirmation. The Government was completely non-plussed 
and not a single prosecution was undertaken but a desper- 
ate attempt was made by a more rigorous .use of the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to suppress the Khilafat and the Congress Volunteer Corps. 


28. H. B. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in India 
H. K. H. The Prince o( 0“ f^e 17th November. On that day 
Waieo. happened what Sir W. Vincent has 

described as a “despicable thing’’— the memorable All 
India Hartal which in truth was a remarkable manifesta- 
tion of the determined will of the nation to condemn the 
exploitation of the Eoyal Family for political ends. It 
was made quite clear from the very beginning that no insult 
was meant to H. B. H. No reascuable doubt could possibly 
be entertained on that point after the very full state 
me'nt made by the All India Committee (Appendix X-B.) 
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and the article of Mahatma ji under the heading ‘‘Honour the 
Prince” in the Young India of October 27th, 1921. But 
the bureaucracy would not be turned from the course it had 
decided upon. The good old rule of the British constitu- 
tion, that the King was above party politics, was trotted out, 
in and out of season, by persons who were expected to know 
better. Every child in the country knew that the visit of 
H. E. H. was originally intended to give a start to the work- 
ing of the new Eeforms which the country had refused to 
accept ; and that H. E. H. having been prevented by ill 
health from accomplishing that object, his revered grand- 
uncle was brought out of his retirement to do so. After 
this it was but natural to apprehend that the Prince would 
be called upon in the course of his visit to give his Eoyal 
blessing to these very highly controversial reforms, an 
apprehension which subsequent events fully justified. There 
was, above all, tin* great political effect which the bureaucra- 
cy was calculating to produce by bringing together all India 
to welcome the Heir to the Throne at a time when the whole 
country was seething with discontent. Despite these patent 
facts assurance after assurance was given that the visit of 
H. E. H. was entirely unconnected with politics. 


i'he country as a whole was 

Leading Model ate opposed Moderates 

the erinrJs Addrcssiug 

Bombay Mr. Sastri said : 


opposed to the visit, even 
not being in favour of it. 
the Liberal Conference at 


Moreover, tliere waa one thing aliovo all which drew the harsh character 
of this dual Government ont and exliihited it in a most glaring form. That 
waa the visit of tlio Prince of Walee. TIo did not think there was any one 
there who detired it most outhngiaBtically. He certainly did not. He 
counselled against the vinit as long as ho could, but the visit c&me 
and what happened when the boycott of that visit was proclaimed by the 
Nou-Lo'operators ? The result was that Government in order to make it 
a puccees against this opposition had to use all the arms in their control. 
They used ail (lie repressive laws they could think of. The result was 
that even ti‘e Liberal public and the Moderate party stood ont of that co- 
operation with Government in all that went to maintaiu law and order for 
which the> had previously pledged their word. This bad drawn into promi- 
nerit relief the odious feature of dyarchy. He mentioned this to show that 
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throagh the actiOD of Goverumeut itself the bad ualare of dyarchy had beeu 
broaght oat to the knowledge of everybody.'’ 

29. Many and various were the forms of repression 
Wanted quiet atmosphere employed to seciire a quiet atmosphere 
for H R. H. during the visit of H. R. H. It is 

impossible *to describe them fully without exceeding the 
limits of a report of this nature. It was most lawless 
and cruel in the Punjab, U. P., Bengal, and Assam. We 
give in appendix VIII, extracts from the reports supplied 
to us by the Congress Committees of these Provinces which 
will show the nature of the atrocities committed in the 
name of law and order. Speaking generally many districts 
in these provinces have from time to time been practically 
denuded of the more active of their Congress and Khilafat 
workers by wholesale and indiscriminate arrests and prose- 
cutions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sec- 
tions 107, 108 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and section 
124 A and 153 A of the Indian Penal Code. The United 
Provinces had the unique distinction of having 55 members 
Fiom Committee room to of their Provincial Committee taken in 
lock up QjjQ s^eep by the Police while engag- 

ed in discussing a resolution on volunteering at an 
emergent meeting held in Allahabad. The draft resolu- 
tion was seized, one by one every member was asked if he 
approved of it and on his replying in the affirmative was 
secured in the police van waiting downstairs on the road. 
Those who did not move quickly enough had some gentle 
pressure applied to them from behind and the progress of 
one at least was accelerated by a mild assault. The 55 were 
tried under the Criminal ^Law Amendment Act before a 
competent court for the oflfenco of drafting and discussing 
a proposal for the enlistment of volunteers and each was 
sentenced to 18 months imprisonment which was either 
simple or rigorous according as each individual impressed 
the Magistrate with his special aptitude for the particular 
variety of punishment. There was of course no defence and 
no appeal, but a special judge subsequently appointed by 
the I^cal Government to examine a certain class of political 
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ease appears to have advised that these 55 had committed 
Illegality of convictions uo offence. Attempt after attempt made 

no reason for release j^y Local CouncillorS tO haVC thiS 

report laid on the table failed and althf>ugh the Govern- 
ment had finally to admit that the convictions under the 
charges' framed were illegal, it was not so ill-advised as 
to allow the 55 picked public men of the Province to 
slip through its hands. And so it came about that 
these men remained in gaol, some being treated as 
first class misdemeanants and others as ordinary crimin- 
a*s. The reason given by the Local Government for keeping 
them in duress vile was that these men had not appealed and 
that if they had, it would have been open to the appellate 
court to alter the convictions under some section of the 
criminal law more applicable to their case! One of them, a 
strong young man, the bread-winner of his family, has since 
succumbed to an attack of fever in the Lucknow Jail, the cir- 
cumstances of which were discussed in the press and an open 
enquiry demanded but was not allowed. The survivors 
have now served a little more than half the sentences inflicted, 
but have so far failed to attract the notice of the Central 
Government presided over by the Ex Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

It may be convenient here to refer briefly to some other 
notable trials, to show how British justice vindicates itself in 
India. 

30. Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das the President-elect 
T)e>iu.andhu c. R. D.is’ of the Cougrcss was arrested on the 

piotracicd trial. 23rd December 1921 under the Criminal 

Law Amendment Act, on the eve of his departure for Ahma- 
dabad for issuing a public appeal calling upon the people to 
enlist as volunteers. The trial was adjourned from time to 
time for various reasons till the 12th February 1922. The 
accused having declined to plead or make a statement, it 
became necessary to prove his signatures on the papers pur- 
porting 10 be the original manuscripts sent to the press.. 
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Besides some other evidence, the Government expert swore 

Government expert’s per* Oil ft COmpfiriSOn of thftt SignsturO With 

admitted signatures that the former were 
in the hand writing of the person who made the latter. 
Deshbandhu was convicted and sentenced to 6 months’ im- 
prisonment after being detained for about two months as an 
undertrial prisoner. After his conviction, in a message to 
his countrymen, he made it quite clear that the signatures 
found to be his were really written by other persons named 
by him. Sometime after the Indian member of the JBengal 
Executive Council, an eX' chief Justice of Madras, intimated 
that the case of Mr. Das was being considered by the Gov- 
ernment, but such was the patient care bestowed by the 
Government that Mr. Das was released after serving the full 
sentence before the consideration of his case was compleb d. 

30 fa). The great Hindu leader of Bengal having been 
secured in prison a Mohamedan leader of eminence was next 
wanted to complete the triumph of repression. The choice 
fell upon Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, a respected Moham- 
madan divine, Vice-President of the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee and an earnest member of the Congress who was next 
arrested, convicted under section 124 A of the Penal Code 
(Sedition) and awarded a sentence of imprisonment which 
he has nearly served out. 

31. Lala Lajpat Rai, Ex-President of the Congress was 
tried under the Seditious Meetings Act for presiding at a 

Lala Lajpat Rai convicted, meeting of the Pi’ovincial Congrcss 
released and re-convicted. Committee. Some Correspondence had 

previously passed between the Magistrate and the Lalaji 
about the nature of the meeting and the fact that it was mere- 
ly a committee meeting, not open to the public, was well known 
to the Magistrate. Lalaji was however convicted and sentenc- 
ed to a term of imprisonment. The Law OflBcer of the 
Government, who should have been consulted before the 
prosecution was launched, gave his opinion after the convic- 
tion that the Seditious Meetings Act did not apply, upon 
which Laiji was released from the prison but was re-arrested 
4 
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the moment he stepped out of the main gate for another 
offence and in due course convicted and sentenced to a term 
of 2 years ^ imprisonment which he is now undergoing. 

31(a). Babu Bhagwandas a highly respected citizen of 
Benares and president of the U. P. Provincial Committee 
was arrested under the Criminal Amendment Act for issuing 
and distributing an appeal to the shopkeepers to observe 
hartal on the day of the arrival of H. E. H. the Prince of 
Wales and sentenced to a terra of imprisonment. The con- 
viction was so utterly absurd that an agitation in the press 
in which Dr. Subramaniya Iyer, Ex-Chief Justice of the 
Madras High Court, took part compelled the Government to 
cancel the unexpired portion of the sentence. 

32. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was convicted under sec- 
rt. jawahiriai Nehru in- tioiis 385 Hiid 505, Iiidiau Penal Code, 

tends CO picket and « i i i t i * • 

gets i8 months for having declared his intention to 

picket foreign shops in a public speech and for asking the 
audience to help him. Another charge under which also he 
was convicted was abetment of extortion based on the fact 
that he presided at a committee meeting at which letters were 
agreed to be sent to certain cloth merchants calling upon 
them to pay the Gik'S imposed by the cloth merchants’ own 
association under their own rules. He was sentenced to 
18 mouths’ rigorous imprisonment and is now serving his 
sentence. 

For fuller information about the above cases we refer 
to the statements of the gentlemen concerned printed in 
Appendix XIII. 

33. These are well-known cases which have attracted 

^ public attention on account of the 

importance of the gentlemen concerned. 
There are other casf-s, and their number is legion, in 
which Non-co-operators have been falsely charged and 
their convictions secured on the flimsiest evidence. This 
has no doubt been considerably facilitated by the attitude 
of indifference adopted by Non-co-operators at their trials. 
The koowiedgo that they neither defend themselves nojr 
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cross-examine witnesses has put a premium on false 
evidence. The best illustratiou of this was afforded at 
the trial of one of the members of this Enquiry Committee 
(Pandit MotilaJ Nehru), To prove his signature in Hindi, 
probably the first he had made in his life, the pro- 
secution called a man in rags, to all appearances a 
beggar in the street, whom the accused had never 
seen before. He swore that the signature was of the 
accused while holding the paper in his hand upside 
down for half a second. This was the only proof 
of the signature on a volnnteeriug form and on this 
evidence the Ex-President and the General Secretary of 
the Congress was convicted under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, and sentenced to six months^ imprisonment which 
he has fully served out. 

34. The illegalities committed in the course of the 
Provincial hudgots of le- of Nou-Co-operators are, how 

ever, nothing compared to the ap- 
palling lawlessness which prevailed outside the courts. 
It may be broadly stated that causing injury to the the per- 
son, property, or reputation of a Non-Co-operator not only 
ceased to be an offence but came to be regarded as an act 
of loyalty to the Qoverumeul of a specially meritorious 
character. We have indicated above the general trend of 
repression in the country and have given a few important 
extracts from the reports of the Punjab, U. P., Bengal, 
and Assam Congress Committees in Appendix XIII, showing 
specific instances of a grosser kind for which the local 
administrations have earned a wide notoriety. Bombay, 
Qujrat, Ajmere-Mei’wara and Central India stand at the 
other end and may be congratulaled on having so far escaped 
any trouble worth the uarne. Central Provinces, ( Hindustani 
and Marahati,) Berar, Maharashtra, Karnatak and Tamil 
Nadu have had their share of repression chiefly in connection 
with liquor shop picketting. The security sections wer^ 
freely used in Tamil Nadu and Andhra Desb. Bihar has 
witnessed considerable display of terrorism in the districts of 
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MuzaflEarpur and the Santhal Parganas but has on the whole 
been quiet. Kerala, comprising the Moplah country, stands by 
itself for the inhuman barbarities committed by a fanatical 
population on the one hand, and the infuriated forces of law 
and order on the other ; while the notorious Malabar train 
tragedy easily beats the worst popular excesses committed in 
any part of India for the callous disregard of human life it 
has revealed. Utkal and Andhra have come in for a fair share 
of severe repression and stand next only to the northern 
Provinces. 

35. Taking the country as a whole a general summary of 

^ . the various kinds of anti-non-co-opera- 

Its horrid varieties. , . ... , . • « 

tion activities may be given in a few 
short sentences. Gandhi caps and Khaddar dress were ana- 
thema to the officials generally throughout India, and marked 
out the wearer for all kinds of insults and humiliations as 
also for false prosecution. Assaults on volunteers, stripping 
them of their clothing and ducking them in village tanks in 
winter months were some of the innocent practical jokes 
designed by the police for their own amusement. 
ConQscation of licenses for arms, forfeiture of jagirsy 
watans and immSj withholding of water supply for irriga- 
tion and refusing TaJcavi advances were some of the milder 
punishments for those who were not charged with specific 
offences. Destruction of Congress and Khilafat offices and 
records and of national educational institutions, burning of 
houses and crops and looting of property were resorted to in 
the case of the more obstinate recalcitrants. Several cases of 
forcible removal of jewellery from the persons of women and 
of indecent assaults and outrages committed on them as well 
as the burning and trampling under foot of religious books 
and other sacred objects have also been brought to our 
notice. The estate of an extra-loyal Zemindar in Utkal 
has gained a wide notoriety in that Province for oases of 
shooting, assaults on women and a novel method of bumiliat* 
ing and insulting high caste people by sprinkling liquor on 
them and compelling them to carry night soil on their 
shoulders. 
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36. All this the people have borne with admirable 
Wonderful spirit of non- patience and self-restraint. The spirit 
of non-violence has permeated the 
masses generally beyond all expectation. We can safely 
assert that there is no country in the world where the 
people, as a whole, would have stood the horrors, described 
above, with the almost superhuman self-control shown by 
the general population of India. It is all very well to shut 
one^s eyes to the due proportion of things and point to 
sporadic cases of outbursts of violence here and there in 
a vast country like this, and seek to establish a connection 
between them and non-co-operation by specious reasoning. 
We leave it to the unbiassed historian of the future to ^y 
whether the responsibility for a few sad occurences is to be 
thrown on the non-cooperator or whether he is to be given 
the sole credit for the general quiet which has pre- 
vailed under maddening provocation. It may be difi&cult for 
the European mind to grasp that the law of suffering is to 
the Indian the law of his being. If this is not so, why is 
it that no serious violence except that on the part of the 
Government has occurred in a large number of places where 
repression has taken the severest and most unbearable form? 
Is the Indian the despicable coward or the weakling who has 
not the courage or the stength to hit back ? The answer, 
clear and conclusive, is given by the outstanding feature of 
the situation that it is the martial races of Northern India 
both in the Punjab and the United Provinces who, while 
smarting under brutal treatment, have maintained the most 
wonderful self-restraint. The brave Akalis of the Punjab 

Brave Akaiis-an object ai*©, at the momeut of Writing these lines 
lesbon to the world. giviug an objcct lessou to the world in 

combining invincible courage with cool self-possession, which 
will add an inspiring chapter to the history of their race, 
already rich in heroic deeds and brilliant acheivements. We 
refrain from going into the details of the great struggle 
which is proceeding under the eyes of an admiring world, as 
we do not wish to anticipate the findings of the Guru-ka- 
Bagh Enquiry Committee, appointed by the Working Com- 
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mittee, now pitting at Amritsar. For the purpose of this 
report it is enough to refer to the two statements issued to 
the press by Mr. C. F. Andrews (Appendix VIII) who has 
seen the brutalities committed on the unresisting Akalis in 
the sacred name of law and order with his own eyes, and to 
leave the reader to apportion bravery and cowardice between 
the parties according to merit. % 4*^3 

37. We have not attempted a detailed description of the 
visit of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, but the facts so tar as 
they hear on this report may b»iefly be stated here. That 
splendid thing — the Hartal— f Mowed H. R. H. wherever he 

Stcigo-nianaj^cd louit'-* Tor Went. Tho buTeauciacy left no stone 
the Ko,>ai p.cctfbsiun. imtumed to comouflage the real feeling 

of the country by lining the route taken by H. R. H. with 
the hmlingsof talukadars and zemindars, the tenants holding 
lands under tho Court of Wards, and ignorant villagers deceiv- 
ed into the belief that they were being taken to have the 
darshan of Mahatma Gandhi; by offers of free motor drives 
to the people to have a view of their Shahzada ; in the towns 
by exhorting and pressing college students and school children 
through their professors and teachers to assemble at appointed 
places ; and generally by utilizing subservient news agencies 
to publish highly exaggerated and garbled account of the 
“warm welcome” accorded to tl. R H. by the people of 
India. But “here in India we know” (as the Viceroy said 
in another connection the other day) what really happened. 
The Hartals were an unqualilied success everywhere in 
UnquaUfied bucce.. uf ludiau quaitcrs and bazars ; the 

villagers who had come to see 
Mahatmaji releived their disappointment by shouting 
“ Mahatma Gandhi ki jai ” when the Prince passed ; 
the street urchins gladly accepted the offer of free motor 
drives only to run back home immediately after arrival at 
the selected spot long before the Prince passed ; college 
students aud school children were conspicuous by their 
absence in must places, and at one point on the route of the 
Royal procession in a certain large town lighted a bon- 
fire of foreign cloth on the day of H. R. H.^s arrival; 
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the authorities of the Hindu University at Benares who 
had erected a huge amphitheatre for a brave show of their 

Lukewarm reception a the youug hopefuls, were hard put to fill 
Hindu University. tastefully decorated structure at 

the last moment and met with but poor success j the subser- 
vient news agencies could ill conceal the determined absten- 
tion of Indians of all classes from the functions arranged 
and gave up the impossible attempt at Allahabad which rose 
to the full height of its injured dignity at the wholesale 
arrests of its worthy citizens made immediately before the 
Prince’s visit. But it is said that all this was due to coercion 
Complete Har/ai A Aii»ha- uf'd intimidation. The pertinent question 
asked by a writer in the Loudon Times— 
who was left in Allahabad to coerce and intimidate, after the 
numerous arrests of workers which had already been made t 
has not been answered. Can it be that despite the strenuous 
efforts of the representatives in India of the “most deter- 
mined” and “hard fibred prople in the world” the whole 
country from end to end throbbed with one impulse as a 
result of the coercion and intimidation employed by the 
handful of those who, in the words of Lord Roading, “did 
not represent the real views of the Indian people ” and 
most of whom were secured behind prison walls ? If so, the 
sooner the most determined people in the world withdraw 
their present representatives and entrust their good name 
to the safe keeping of the handful, the better it would 
be for the future happiness and progress of both. 

38. n. R.H. The Prince of Wales has comeand gone carry- 
Still the Prince carries iug with hiui it is gratifying to learu, the 

back pleasant memories, pleasant Tuemories of his visit. 

It has bef»n our unpleasant duty to deal with the sad memo- 
ries left behiud iu the trail of the Eoyal Progress by the 
action of those who laid its course through troubled seas 
and tried in vain to lash the wave into submission. We can 
only repeat the a‘=?surance, so often given by the Congress, 
that India entertains no ill-will or disrespect to H. R. H. or 
his Royal House. 
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CBAPTBR III. 

The Triumph of Non-Violence. 


39. A cousideratio 4 .of the various activites mentioned in 

the foregoing chapters will show that the 

Ahmedabad Conrrcss, « . . « . t vt 

first stage of the Non-co-operatiou 
movement had already reached its high water mark before 
the Ahmedabad Congress was held. The principal resolution 
passed at that memorable session summarises the whole- 
situation which the Congress had to face, and unequivocally 
accepts the challenge thrown out by II. E. the Viceroy in his 
Delhi and Calcutta speeches. For convenience of reference 
that resolution is reproduced in Appendix IX-c. We have 
already referred to the high spirit in which the workers, 
assisted by the general public, carried out the directions of the 
Working Committee embodied in its resolution passed at 
Bombay on the 23rd November 1921. They had now the 
authority of the whole Congress behind them and strove to 
keep up the good fight with redoubled courage and determina- 
tion during January and part of February, with such eflfect 
that the forces of repression were all^ but overpowered. In 
Northern India, from the extreme west of the Punjab to the 
extreme east of Bengal and Assam, the wholesale arrests of all 
grades of Congress workers and other repressive measures 
employed by the Government failed to shake the resolute 
determination of the people to stand on their natural rights of 
free speech and association. In Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow 
and other places, too numerous to mention in detail, batches 
of volunteers wearing their badges and carrying Swaraj 
banners marched, one after the other, in an endless stream 
along the public streets and in front of police stations offer- 
ing themselves for arrest but were mostly allowed to go 
scotfree. The lock-ups were full, the gaols were crowded. 
Eepression ceased to keep pace with the great upheave! and 
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dropped its heavy hand throngh sheer satiety. Early in 
Viceroy “puzzled and December H. E. the Viceroy had frank- 

petpiexed.” jy admitted that he was “puzzled and 

perplexed”. And now the whole machine began to creak 
and showed signs of an impending breakdown. On 
the 29th January Bardoli took the momentous decision 
to launch mass civil disobedience, Mahatma Gandhi des- 
cribed it as “ its (Bardoli’s) final and irrevocable choice ” 
and sent an ultimatum to the Viceroy. Expectation ran 
high. The country was all agog to witness the final triumph 
of soul force over physical might. But the gods had willed 
it otherwise. The crime of Chauri Chaura was perpetuated 
on the 5th February 1922 and changed the whole out- 
look. The Working Committee met at Bardoli on the 11th and 


Lamentable Chauri Chaura 


12th February and resolved that 


Civil disobedience contemplated at 
Bardoli and elsewhere be suspended, and this suspension 
bo continued till the atmosphere is so non-violent as 
to ensure the non-repetition of popular atrocities such 
as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism such as at Bombay 
and Madras*', All activities ‘‘specially designed to court 
arrest and imprisonment ** and “all volunteer processions, 
public meetings, merely for the purpose of defiance of the 
notifications regarding such meetings were stopped till 
further instructions and a new programme of constructive 
work was laid down. 


40, It is perfectly true, as explained by Mahatma Gandhi 

„ . . at the meeting of the All India Com- 

Bardoli-De^hi resoluuoni. . ,,-.V 

mittee held in Delhi on the 2ith and 
25th February, that by this resolution it was not in- 
tended to go back upon the Nagpur non-co-operation 
resolution in any way; but there can be no doubt that the 
principle and policy laid down at Ahmedabad were com- 
pletely reversed to the great disappointment of an expectant 
public. The concession made by the All India Congress 
^Committee to public feeling by empowering Provincial Com- 
mittees to sanction individual civil disol)edience, if all the 
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conditions laid down by the Congress and the All India 
Congress Committee and the Working Committee were strictly 
fulfilled, failed to create suflacient enthusiasm to carry 
' on the constiuctive programme with the earnestness it 
deserved. 

41. Mahatama Gandhi saw this and lost no time in 
directing his inexhaustible energies to disseminate a correct 
appreciation of the situation. But in the strength of the 
Mahatma lay his weekness in the eyes of the Government. 
No living man could have possibly checked the surging tide 
of popular excitement at the point it had reached by simply 
raising a finger of warning as the Mahatma had done. But 
this phenomenal hold on the public mind was taken to be a 
sign of waning influence and the opportunity was seized to 
arrest India’s greatest son. British statesmanship had gone 
bankrupt and the art of Government had deteriorated into 
special pleading and blind submission to the ontcry raised 
by the reactionaries in England and the British element in 

Mabain, aide's arrest and the seivices in India. TheMahatma was 
convictiim. tried convicted and lodged in gaol. 

The thrilling incidents of his short trial are fresh in the 
public mind and the noble sentiments he uttered from the 
dock have sunk deep into the very soul of the people. The 
Mahatma went smilingly to prison and the people paid their 
homage of reverence by observing that exemplary self-re- 
straint and perfect non-violence which were so dear to his 
heart. We need say no more than what he has himself said 
in the great statement he made at the trial (Appendix XIII) 


4^. No man other than the Mahatma could lift the wet 
blanket thrown upon most of the work- 

Absettce of Mahalrajji. j ,. tn 

ers by the Bardoli-Delhi resolutions, or 
effectively divert the course of Congress activities into the 
channels marked out by those resolutions. If he had only 
been given an opportunity to make one of his lightaning tours 
through the c.ountry, we have no doubt that the history of 
the last six months would have been differently written. 
We are, however, more concerned with what is tb^" whut'* 
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might have been. It is as unprofitable to inquire what 
would have happened if Mahatma Gandhi had not been 
arrested and sent to prison, as it is to discuss the sound- 
ness or otherwise of the decisions taken at Bardoli and 
Delhi about which conflicting opinions have been expres- 
sed before us. The solid fact which cannot be ignored is 
that the Bardoli-Delhi resolutions and the subsequent in- 
carceration of Mahatma Gandhi, were followed by general 
depression throughout the country. Whether that depres- 
sion justifies the hopes of the moderates and the bure- 
aucracy is a different matter and will presently be gone into. 

43. We have carefully investigated the causes of this 

Want of adc'|uaie faiiii in apparent sct back and have unhesitat- 
some of tiic workers. iugly . arrived at the conclusion that 

it was due almost entirely to a want of adequate faith 
in the constructive programme on the part of a large number 
of workers whose business it was to carry it out. In the 
disappointment of a sudden check of enthusiasm the great 
potentialities of that programme were overlooked and it was 
assumed that there was no urgency about it as it involved 
steady work extending over years. This apathy of 
the workers was reflected to a degree in the general public, 
but the faith of the latter in the Congress and in the teach- 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi remained unshaken. Witnesses 
from all parts of the country speaking from direct local 
knowledge have testified to the outstanding features of the 
crisis through which the country is passing. These are : (1) 
the general awakening of >the masses to their political rights 
and privileges (2) the total loss of faith iu the present 
system of Government (3) the belief that it is only through, 
its own eflforts that India can hope to be free (4) the faith in 
the Congress as the only organisation which can properly 
direct national effort to gain freedom, and (5) the utter fai- 
Unprecedented National l«re of repression to COW down the 
awakening people. Our own personal observation 

in the course of our tour round the whole country 
fully corroborates the evidence on these points. We have 
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found the general population permeated with the indo- 
mitable spirit of a great national awakening unprecedented 
in the history of the human race for its wide sweep and rapid 
growth. The great bulk of the people showed complete lack 
of confideuce in the Government and were found to be firm 
believers in non-co-operation and all that it stands for. Re- 
pression, where it had done its worst, had no doubt left behind 
it a trail of sorrow and suffering but failed to crush the 
spirit of the people. 


44. There were, it is true, what may be called variations 

of temperature noticeable from town to 
Variations of temperature. province to proviuce, accord- 

ing as the cold wave of repression emanating from 
the Government was more or less continuously applied 
by its local agents with or without the addition of 
freezing mixtures of their own invention. But with the 
exception of an almost invisible margin for Moderates 
and Vested Interests, both Indian and Foreign, the 
length and breadth of non-co-operation was found to corres- 
pond with the length and breadth of India. And where the 
mercury stood low it but needed the warmth of the least 

Bttt Non-co-operation as breath of encourgemcut to rise to the 
alive as bcioic. Dormal attained by the country as 

a whole. This in brief is the net result of the pro- 
gress of Non-co-operation on the one hand and of the 
countering forces employed to check it on the other. But 
strangely enough the evidence of the witnesses recorded by 
us, fortified as it is by our own observations, receives addi- 
tional support from unexpected quarters. 


But Non-co-operation as 
alive as beloic. 


45. The famous White Paper containing the Govern- 
ment of India’s “general appreciation 
The wiiitc laper. ofthc situatlou as regards Non-co- 

operation” was published in March last on the eve of 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest. In this document, at the end' 
of a laboured justification of the policy of the Government 
by a thorough misrepresentation of the aims, dbjeots and 
methods of the movement, the fact, that non-co-operation has 



true nationalism and religious motive power and has spread 
far and wide, is thus grudgingly admitted. 


Nevertheless thoa^h the impraclicaltle uatare of the deraatx^s of Nqii- 
OO'Operation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not been possible 
to ignore the fact that the Non-co-operation .movement has to a large extent 
been engineered and snstaiued by iiationaiist aspirations and so far as 
Mohammedans are concerned by ridigions feelings which liave a strong 
appeal to those also who have not adopted its programme.” 

46. The true state of feeling in the country has 
Bad faith and insincerity of been quite evident for sometime past 
MrslTri? to all but those who will not see. 

Even Mr. Sastri could not fail to discern it during his recent 
meteoric flight across the Indian sky. He told his fellow 
“ Liberals ” in the Conference assembled at Bombay in April 
last that: — 


** He had nevf'r known sach profoand distrast of Government as existed 
to-day, sach absolute lack of faitli in their sincerity, a rooted tendency to put 
aside all their pledgee, promises and declarations as of no value whatever.” 


A fortnight later in the course of a post-parandial oration 

“Chosen vehicles of bene- at the Viceregal Lodge the same gen- 
voient spirit." tlcmau addressing himself to the 

brilliant galaxy of oflScials whom he described as “chosen 
vehicles of the great spirit of benevolence that has 
always ennobled the British Government in its mission in 
the world ” permitted himself to say : 


** We never have aeen in the country suoh a lack of hope and faith in the 
Qovernment of the day. I say this in all solemnity. We have never seen 
such a total lack of faith by the people as to-day.” 

47. Lord Reading ignored the grave warning uttered by 
Viceroy ignores his trusted 1^1® tiusted friend and ally and about 

»"y- a month after the above sentiment 

was expressed at his hospitable board tried to convince 
the members of the commercial communities who waited 
on H. E. in deputation that “the Government which is 
representative of India in a greater degree than previous 
Central Governments is inspiring trust and confidence.” The 
failure of a strong Secretary of State like Mr. Montagu to 
gauge real Indian feeling notwithstanding personal visits 
and inquiries ou the spot has clearly demiustrated the fnti- 
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lity of aay attempt ou the part of British statesmen to get at 
the true bearings of Indian problems. A new Under-Seore* 
tary of States, with no special knowledge of the situation, and 
with the predispositions of Earl Winterton can only derive 
sustenance by the careful spoon-feeding he receives from 
Simla and Delhi. We thus have the noble Earl delivering 
himself as follows in the recent Indian debate in the House 
of Commons : 

** The GoverDmetit of India preferred to wait antil the barreunesB of hia 

(Mahatma Gandhi’s) political faith and its total 

harl Winteiton unburden*^ failnre to produce any constructive resolts had 
hunself. .... . 

disiliasioned his more intelligent snpporters. Then 

his downfall was accepted by his followers with comparative coldness, while 

with the ignorant who had been taught to repeat his name and had been 

expecting the date of his promised Swaraj and several times seen it pass, the 

babble of his sapernatural attributes was summarily pricked.” 

48 . The general awakening of a fifth of the human 
The bubble of MahaimA r^ce to political consciousness, attended 

supcrnalural iUUibiitcs Jg ^ COntre-ttUpS UOW 

and then, is here treated as a “ total failure to produce 
any constructive results'’ and while healthy differences of 
opinion among non-co-operators as to certain items of the 
programme are supposed to betoken a disillusionment of the 
more intelligent supporters of Mahatma Gandhi, credit is 
given for the absence of violent outbursts among the masses 
on the occasion of Mahatma's arrest to the summary prick- 
ing of the “ bubble of his supernatural attributes.” What 

does, in fact, account for the absolute quiet which pre- 

Perfect peace das to Ma- vailed after his arrest is the touching 
haimaji’s teachings. appeal repeated for the thousandth time 

in the same article in these words. 

'‘It is a matter of uo pride or plesBure to me but oue of hamiiiatiou ttiat 
the Government refrain from arresting me for fear of outbreak of aoiversal 
violence and awful slaughter that any such outbreak must involve, it 
would be a sad commentary on my preaching of, and upon the Congress 
Bod SLhiUfat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration was to be a signal 

for a storm aU over the country I hope therefore that the 

Uougresi and the Kbilafat workers will strain every nerve and show that all 
the fears enterUined by the Government and their supporters were totally 
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wroDg. 1 promise tbst snob act of seifrestraiut will take ns many a mile 
towards oar triple goal. There sboald therefore be no Jlartala^ no iioigy 
demoustratiouB, no processions. I woald regard the observance of perfect 
peace on my arrest as a mark of high honour paid to me by my country- 
men.’^ 

Mr. Gandhi was either believed to be a saint or he was 
lot. If he was not, there was no bubble to prick. If he 
vas, no Indian could disregard the toucbing appeal contain- 
id in the above passage even at the cannon’s mouth. But 
the bureaucracy would have it both ways, and thus the 
building of the fools’ paradise goes on from day to* day. 

49. Mr. Kushbrook Williams, the official apologist, in 

another official apologist. <iescribing the general results of non- 
co-operation in his “ India of 1921-22 ” 
is reluctantly compelled to admit the existence of a wide- 
spread feeling of patriotism, though he limits it to the 
classes only and colours it with the dyes prepared and 
placed at his disposal by the Secretariat. The paragraph 
runs as follows and may be takeu as a fair sample of the 
3strich-like simplicity of the official miud, which in the 
presence of undeniable facts seeks refuge in make-beliefs : 

‘‘Bnt when we (urn to coneider die campeign ae a whole it woald be idle 
to aeBert that it was itjfrnctauuH. Whetber the results obtained are desirable 
or uudesirable will be demonstrated beyond all poscibility of doubt by the 
mere passage of time. But that these resnlts are real is no longer open to 
question. Mr. Gandhi’s intODsive movement during the year 1921 and 1922 
has diffused far and wide among classes previously oblivious to politicid con- 
siderations, a strong negative patriotism born of race hatred of the foreigner. 
Ibe less prosperous clastes both in the town and in the countryside have 
become aroused to certain aspects of the existing political situation. On the 
whole this mast be pronounced, up to the present, the most formidable achieve- 
ment of the non-co-operation movement. That it has certain potentialities 
for good will be maintained by many, that it will immensely increase the 
dangers and difficulties of the next few 3 ears can be denied by few.” 

The above statement shorn of its adjectives and qualify- 
ing phrases comes nearer the truth than the official statement 
made by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons. 

50. On a par with the forced optimism of the Under Secre- 

Viceroy again*^con. tary of State is the recent important 
ent yet despairing. pronouncement made by H. E. the 
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Viceroy on the occasion of the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly. But it will be noticed that the confident tone in 
which the speech opens is in marked contrast to the counsel 
of despair which pervades His Excellency’s concluding appeal 
to the councillors ; 

“Ilcre ill India we know that they (the Non-Co-operators) do not represent 
the real views of the Indian people, bat can yon wonder that they created a 
deplorable inipreseion upon the Pritish people tbroaghoal tbe Empire not- 
withstanding tbe devotion and loyalty of the great majority of the people of 
India.”, 

It may pertinently be asked what is the j^reat majority of 
the people of India composed of if not of the masses t But 
in the very next passage of his speech His Excellency felt 
called upon to urge his audience to “make an appeal to the 
intelligence of the masses and command their sympathy” 
and added : 


“ Wo miiat convince tliem of the sincerity of onr purpose, we must make 
them feel asaared tl>at the first motive of all oar actions is their aiiimate 
well being. Yoa mast attempt to diffuse that clearer vision with which 
yoa have been gifted. Yoa mast help others to share in that wider oat- 
look and iu those opportnnities for mateilal welfare which yoa enjoy. 
Defensive tactics alone will not enfiice. We must lead and guide upwards 

H. E. rouses councillors “"<1 rfqaireu 

to. application, it calls for patience, bat it is one 

which I am cot fident that yoar efforts can bring to a saccessfal 
issue. It is a task in which yoa may rely on the fallest support of my 
Government and of Iho Livil Services, who, in tho face of much 
misre pifEentalinii and hostility, have freely and unsparingly co-operat- 
ed to work the reformed coostitalion and cot tiniie to labaar for Us sacceiB. 
They are ready to help you and they also look for yoar help. Yoa hear 
around yoa frepnganda against the Reforms; year rights are assailed by 
misrepresnitatiors ;yoar privileges and prospects are attacked: yoar achieve- 
ments are belittled ; yoar aims are vilified.'* 

51. It is difficult to understand the nature of the devotion 


“ Pn'villages and pros- 
pect>” of Councdlors. 


and loyalty of a people whose intelligent 
sympathy has yet to be gained and 


who have yet to be assured of the sincerity of those to 
whom they are devoted and loyal. And what is more, it 


is admitted that “the task is not easy, it requires applioa- 
tion, it calls for patience.” Confidence is no doqbt 
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fxpreseed in the efforts of Councillors “to bring the 
task to a successful issue but it has to bo followed 
up with an assurance of the “fullest support of my Govern- 
ment and of the Civil Services ’’ coupled with a significant 
reference among other things to their “privileges and pros- 
pects”. The thoroughness with which things are managed 
by the Government is simply marvellous. Coiincillois are 
earnestly exhorted to “diffuse that clearer vision witii wtuch 
they are gifted” with all the resources of the Govornraeut 
and the Civil Services at their bat-k and with an eye to 
their own privileges and prospects, with no other object 
them to gain an audience and enlist the sympathies of the 
very people whose chosen representatives tlu'y are ! Strange 
are the ways of the “ devoted” and the “ loyal ” — they Hock 
in their thousands and teus'of thousands to Non-co-operation 
meetings which donot represent their views, at the call of the 
town or village crier and leave those, to wh(;m they are 
devoted and loyal, severely alone until the art of “gentle 
persuasion” is practised by some of the more distinguished 
Services, chiefly the Police. However that may be; we take 
this opportunity of thanking His Excellency for the infor- 
mation that we have succeeded in “ cri'ating a deplorable 
impression upon the Birtish people throughout the Empire”. 
As for what “here iu India we know”, that, we fear, is even 
more deplorable from the point of view of ills Excellency. 

52. The recent historical speech of Mr. Lloyd George, 

The Premier’s nod^more W^icb haS SO UpSCt OUl* Modci-atO friends, 
eioqueni than his words. the Very able discouvsc of H. E. 

the Viceroy on the effect of ministerial nods on the mean- 
ing of words will be considered in connection with the 
question of the entry of Non-co- operators into the Coun- 
cils to which both directly apply, but it may be observed 
herein passing that these official utterances are symptomatic 
of that mental state which is produced by disappointed 
hope and finds expression in bluster. If Non-co-opera- 
tors have so utterly failed with the electors, as we are 
assured they have, where was the necessity of threatening 
6 
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them with dire consequences if they dared to wreck the Re- 
forms. It is only necessary to add that these great pro- 
nouncements have left the Non-Co-operators entirely un- 
ruffled. 


53. We have so far dealt with the strength of the non-co- 
^ ^ , operation movement in the country and 

Ooifnends, the Moderates. . .. , , 

in doing so have referred to the general 
effect of the overwhelming evidence given before us, 
the result of our own observations, and the more important 
official statements made from time to time. We have pur- 
posely refrained from noticing the attacks made on the 
movement, from the platform and in the press, by 
certain leading Moderates as any attempt in that direction 
would have landed us in an unprofitable controversy with 
our own countrymen leading to its inevitable aftermath of 
bitterness and chagrin. It may, however, be stated without 
fear of contradiction that whatever differences might exist 
as regards the principles of the movement and their applica- 
tion to the various spheres of Congress activity no Moderate 
of any note has so far denied that the sole credit for the 
great national awakening we see today belonged to Non-Co- 
operation. On the contrary the foremost of them have 
ungrudgingly admitted the great success we have achieved, 
coupled though such admissions have invariably been with 
an expression of disagreement with the particular items on 
the programme. We give below a quotation from the 
speech of Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad at Ahmedabad 
in May last which may be taken as a fair representa- 
Sir c H Setaivad’s tribute tiou of general Moderate opinion. He 

to exirem.ils. ._ 

“ 1 quite uckuowledgo that the Extroiniat party did flood work np to • 
point. When tiiey awakened the pnhiie to political coDarlonanree, when 

they ronaed ihiir self respect and patrioiism th-y did a great aervice 

1 also ackiicwicdgc, gonilemeu, the othel directions in which good work 
h^s been done by the non-co-operation patty. They have done well in 
ercosiog the feeling in favonr of Swadeshi and in asking peopla to rsmoys 
the antoacbebitity of tho depressod olassof.” 
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54, It is thus established beyond doubt or cavil that the 
Tremendous force behind Indian National Congress has now a 
Congress. tremendous force behind it which 

neither oppression nor repression can suppress. Whether 
non-co-operators are giving a true or a false lead to 
the country, whether they have succeeded or failed in 
carrying out the various items of the programme, the fact 
remains that the future Government of this country under 
the present system is an utter impossibility except for a 
time, and that only by the continued use of the severe forms 
of repression which can but drive the iron deeper and deeper 
into the soul of the people. Those who have the eyes to see 
can read the answer to the recent threats uttered by the 
Prime Minister and the Viceroy in the grim determination 
of the people to continue the struggle at all cost till they 
are masters in their own house. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Successes and Failures. 


55. We propose in this Chapter to deal briefly with the 

results attained in the various items of 

Effect oil ctiuncil eleclion.s. . , 

the uon-co-operation programme, the 
successes achieved and the failures sustained. We shall 
lirst take the boycott of Legislative Councils. The Special 
Session at Calcutta was held on the eve of the first 
elections and Congress workers were called upon to con- 
centrate tlieir whole energies on making the boycott 
of the Councils a success. The call of the Congress 
was responded to in a manner which astonished the 
Goverumeut aud the opposition Press alike. All nation- 
alists wheth(^r they had favoured or opposed the boycott 
iu the Congress loyally stood by it and withdrew their 
candidatures even though, in some cases, considerable 
trouble aud expense had already been incurred. The vast 
majority of voters faithfully followed the lead by abstaining 
from going to the polls notwithstanding the undue pressure 
put upou them by the authorities aud some zemindars. 
Here is vSir Valeutiue ChiroPs appreciation of one of the elec- 
tions iu a letter to the Loudon 


•‘1 drove uiit to a polling etatioii iu an important village about 15 miles 

from Alltthabail on the road to I’artabgarli,... ‘ When we 

reached the big village, almost a Binall towriehip, of Soraon there wag 
still nothing to show that thia was the red letter day in the history of 
modern India wdiich a as to initiate her people into the great art of self-govern ■ 
ment. Only the little Court lioiiHe, we found, had been swept and garnished 
for use as u polling station. 

“Inside, the presiding ollicor with his assistants sat at his table with his 
freshly printed oloetoral roll in front of him and the voting papers to be 
handed to eaoii voter before he passed into tlie inner sanctuary in which the 
bi llot bi»xos awaited him. Uut from 8 in the morning till past 12 not a 
single voter had i-roseuted himself in the course of the whole day ” 

.50. Official statiRtics indicated that from 70 to 80 per cent, 
had at-staiuadfroia voting for the Provincial Councils, while 
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about 80 per cent, had abstained from voting for the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and in spite of the peculiarity and the 
narrowness of constitution of the Council of State, 60 per 
cent, did not go to the polling booth. Ingenious explana- 
tions were ofiEered by the Moderate and Anglo-Indian press to 
cover up the complete defeat of the Government and the 
non-representative character of the candidates “elected,'^ 
but independent critics who totally disapproved of the non- 
co-operation policy and deplored the Council boycott, felt 
compelled to acknowledge the futility of the elections. Says 
Colonel Wedgwood M. P: 

The electioua have het n held, but each elections were hardly 
worth holding, Vast numbers who would have voted liavo taken the 
easy course and stayed at homo. Altogether about 24 per cent, of the elec- 
tors have voted— more in Madras and Bengal and fewer in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, livery wliere tlie Mahcmedan oonslitiieocies have had 
pitifully few voters, for, to th ’ Mahomedan Non-co-o •oration is now part of 
his religion.” 

Disgusted that the enlightened public opinion of India, 
should have boycotted the Kefoms, the Colonel added : 

“The elections are liuishod. incompetent self-seekers have bought their seats 
and all the intelligence and ‘pick ’ of the National party growls outside.” 
“It is a bad position,’” he concluded “and any sane (iovernmont would have 
postponed the elections on the chance of a compromise.” 

Other critics, who were unwilling to admit the failure 
of the reforms and anxious to make much of the fact that the 
Councils were full, admitted that the quality had suffered in 
view of the boycott. Keferriug to the new councillors, the 
Nation (Loudon) wjote: 

“There may be highly respectable persoiH among them, wealthy men, men 
enjoying decorations but on the whole they are elderly (sic) and timid men 
who have little driving power, little initiative and no great popular follow- 
ing.” 

57. Simultaneously with the active propaganda for 

Effect on Schools an<i boycott of councils, Mahatma Gandhi 
CoUeges. toured round the country calling upon 

lawyers to boycott the courts and upon students to give up 
Governmout and aided institutions. The first attack was 
directed against the M. A.-O Cjllego, Aligarh, by Manlanas 
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Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali, and later by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Mr. 0. R. Daa led the campaign in Bengal as a 
result of which thousands of students left Government schools 
and colleges in Calcutta and the Muffassil. Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji, speaking as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity testified to the success of the Non-Co-operation movement 
amongst the student community of Bengal. Similar pro- 
paganda met with striking success in the Punjab and the 
other provinces. A large number of national schools and 
colleges sprang up all over the country supported by public 
contributions and staffed by teachers who were men with 
burning patriotism and self-reliance and who worked 
cheerfully in spite of financial dijQBiculties. While some of the 
students who had come out of Government schools joined the 
National schools and colleges or became Congress workers, 
the majority was obliged to return gradually to their old 
schools owing to the unfortunate paucity of national in- 
stitutions. The boycott of schools and colleges resulted in 
adding to the ranks of Congress workers some of the more 
ardent young men, whose patriotism and enthusiasm have 
greatly advanced the cause of the country. 

58. A good deal has been made of the fact that a large 
, , ^ number of students who had originally 

Spirii of N,C.U imbibrd. * u i. ^ i.- i 

come out of the Government educational 
institutions have gone back; and it is claimed that the boy- 
cott has failed. It must be admitted that so far as effort was 
directed to the weaning of the students from Government 
schools and colleges, it has met with poor success but 
it cannot be doubted that the spirit of non-co-operation has 
been largely imbibed by the student population of the counj 
try as a whole. This has been demonstrated time after time 
by the attitude of the students in regard to various public 
activities. Non^co-operators have addressed huge public 
meetings largely attended by students and have been listen- 
ed to with patience and consideration, while prominent moder- 
ates, including some of those who have enjoyed the universal 
confidence and respect of the student class, have repeatedly 
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failed to obtain a hearing from their erstwhile admirers. 
We do not for a moment commend this behaviour of the 
students towards respected moderates. Mahatma Gandhi 
and many other prominent workers have condemned it un- 
sparingly from the platform and in the press but the fact 
remains that moderate opinions have become intolerable to 
young men of the country to such an extent that they forget 
themselves as Indians and lapse into Western methods of 
marking their disapproval. The truth is that if they do not 
one and all leave their schools and colleges it is because they 
have nowhere else to go for any education whatever and not 
because non-co-operation does not appeal to them. With 
them it is a case of choosing the lesser evil which they fully 
recognize. The moral victory of non-co operation is com- 
plete. It has destroyed the prestige of Government institu- 
tions and put the students on their guard against their evils. 

59. We have already adverted to the inadequacy of 

National ‘edacationai National educational institutions to meet 

insulations. large demand made on them. The 

very nature of the struggle precluded the thorough organisa- 
tion of National colleges and schools, but the enthusiasm of 
the students and of the teachers kept these institutions going, 
however inefScient and inadequate they were. The Bardoli 
resolutions rightly stopped all active propaganda against 
Government educational institutions and directed the vari- 
ous Congress bodies to improve the quality of education 
and to better the organisation of national institutions in 
order to attract students from the GDvernment colleges and 
schools. The present conditions of the national institu- 
tions all over the country is far from satisfactory. They 
are all working heroically under great disadvantages and 
disabilities. The teachers receive a bare living wage. The 
buildings are mostly rented and are unsuitable. In most 
cases the syllabus of studies is identical with that of the 
Government institutions with the exception of the charkha, 
the hand-loom and the compulsory learning of Hindi. Almost 
every institution visited b;ir us was in financial distress. 
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Notwithstanding only slight changes in the course of 
studies in these national institutions, the very fact of their 
being carried on without Government aid has produced a 
perceptible change in the character and outlook of the 
teachers and pupils. 

60. What we have said about students, schools and cob 
Lawyers, iitisanis, and applies to lawycrs, 

litigants and law courts. If success is 
to be measured by the number of lawyers and litigants 
abstaining from resorting to the coiiits, it must, as in the 
case of students, be admitted that this item of the pror 
gramme has failed. It appears that betweeji 1,200 and 1,500 
lawyers in all suspended practice as a result of non-co-opera- 
tion in the whole (iouiitry. This number is insignificant 
compared to their full stnuigtli and it has now been further 
reduced by some of them having gone back to practice for 
private and other reasons. But such of them as have 
adhered to their resolve to keep out of the courts have done 
splendid service to the cause. The fact that practising 
lawyers in farlargei numbers are whole-heartedly supporting 
the movement in different ways, specially in the constructive 
part of the programme and in liberally contributing to the 
Tiluk Swarajya Fund shows that the profession as a whole 
iias well caught the spirit of non- co-operation. The action of 
a number of Bar Assoeialioiis in passing resolutions condem- 
ning tin repressive policy of the Government in strong and 
clear terms, of the Cahmtta Bar Library in cancelling the 
dinner to Lord Reading as a protest against that policy, of 
the Madras Vakil’s Association in entertaining the lawyer 
members of the Congress and Khilafat Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committees iu the Associatiou Rooms of the High 
Court building and giving a firm and. dignified answer to 
the threats of the Chief Justice communicated through the 
Registrar will always redound to the honour and credit of the 
profession. At the same time it is true that some lawyers 
cbieHy tho^e iu the front ranks of the bar have expressed 
their disagreement with the principle and programme of 
non-co-operation and others have actually opposed it. 
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61. While the principle on which the boycott of courts is 

Lftwyeis’ place in the pro* bsscd 18 perfectly 80 iinti| we feel con* 
gramme of N. c. o. strained to say that it has been carried 

to undesirable lengths in practice. There can be no 
doubt that practising lawyers who adopt the Congress 
Creed are fully entitled to join all the component 
parts of the organization and to hold offices to which 
they may be elected by the free exercise of the franchise. 
There is no disqualification placed on them by the Congress, 
but Mahatma Gandhi advised them to be content with the 
part of unseen actors behind the scenes, and this advice was 
interpreted by the more enthusiastic committees as placing 
a ban on practising lawyers; and some Provinces actually 
framed rules disqualifying them from holding any office. 
This in itself would be strong enough reason for all self-res- 
pecting practising lawyers to keep outside the Congress 
against their own inclination, but the unpardonable dis- 
courtesy with which they came to be generally treated 
effectually shut them out from all public activity. The 
movement thus lost the support of the most efficient body of 
men by what can only be characterised as an entirely false 
step. There is no reason why a wholesale importer of 
foreign cloth should be freely admitted into all Congress orga- 
nisations and even to responsible offices under it, whilst 
respected practising lawyers, known for their special aptitude 
for public work, were studiously and sometimes offensively 
excluded. It is true that some of the foreign cloth importers 
and Indian mill owners contributed handsomely to the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund, but the lawyer class as a whole was never 
given the chance to rise to the full height of its well-known 
open-hearted liberality in support of public movements. We 
trust that the All India Committee will pay immediate atten- 
tion to this matter and make the amende honorable to a 
deserving class which in the past has furnished the back bone 
of public life. It should however be clearly understood that 
we suggest no change in the boycott of Government educa- 
tional institutions by students or of courts by lawyers and 
litigants as it stands in the Congress resolution. The prin- 
7 
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ciple involved in it ip, as we have already stated, perfectly 
sound and must be maintained to keep the ideal before the 
public mind. Mahatma Gandhi has explained the position 
very clearly in the following* passage in the “ Young India ” 
of the 8th December 1921 : 

“We are do longer in the dark. Wo have the resoU of fifteen months* 
working of the new method. Itejectinu of coarts, schools and coancils is 
an integral part of the programme. We may not give op parts because 
we have not ocliieved full snccess, if we are convinced that in themselves 
they are detirable. Allhoagh we have not sncceeded on emptying the three 
iDstitotions, we have demolished their prestige. They neitlier worry nor 
dazzle as. That many parents, many lawyers and many law'givers have 
not responded, hIiowh that we mast m^ke a greater attempt to wean them, 
not now hy argaing hat by the exemplary condact of abstainers. For me 
they are the Government. Jast as I maj not apply for a paid post becanse 
no (levermnent servant resigns, I may not join the ranks of volautary 
servants because the latter do not come away. I am convinced that the 
country has risen because of the abstention even of tlie few from associa- 
tion with these emblems of the existing Government. 

Inadequate rcspouse is an eloquent plea, if you will, for e8tal))iBhing bettor 
schools and panchayats, not for confession of incapacity by returning to the 
flesh pots of Egypt.** 

62. The establisment, of punchayats was the necessary 

Punchayats concomitant of the boycott of courts and 

was taken up in right earnest. From 
October 1920 to January 1921 a very large number of these 
sprang up all over the country. Many of them worked well, 
a few proved inefiBcient. Lacking the necessary sanc- 
tion behind them, these National courts could at best work 
under serious disadvantages but tbe hand of repression des- 
cended heavily on them and in many Provinces made a clean 
sweep of the panchayats with all their paraphernalia. In 
the United Provinces a regular hunt for panehes was o^ 
ganised by the police and there were scarcely any who 
were not given some experience of the inner working of 
police stations, the lock-ups and the gaols. The evidence 
shows that in the Punjab, Bengal and Behar a number of 
panchayats are still working more or less satisfactorily ; but 
on the whole the attempt to have any proper substitute for 
the existing courts has undoubtedly failed— thanks to the 
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zeal of the agents of law and order. In some places, the 
scope and function of pmchayats were wholly misunderstood 
and a complicated system in close imitation of the procedure 
obtaining in the British Courts involving appeals, reviews of 
judgment and revision of orders and the appointment of 
judicial and ministerial staffs was evolved by some legal 
genius. Such a system was foredoomed to failure and the 
wonder is that it worked well for a time. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that the essence of a panchayat lies in 
the confidence placed in it by the public and not in elaborate 
artificialities of procedure. It would be well for Provincial 
Committees to frame a few simple and uniform rules for the 
guidance of subordinate committees with such modifications 
of the old rules of caste panchayats as the altered circum- 
stances of the country require. 

63. There is no item of the programme which has met 

with so striking a success as the boycott 
of titles. We say so deliberately and with 
full knowledge of the fact that there have been few renounce- 
ments and that the periodical “ honours lists have been as 
full as ever— perhaps fuller, owing to the extraordinary in- 
crease in the eligibles by the addition of those who supported 
the Government in its campaign of repression. But the honour 
and glory of it has departed for ever. Titles have ceased 
to be paraded in public and semi-public functions outside 
Government Houses and official documents and the uncom- 
fortable bearers of ‘honorific’ prefixes to their names prefer 
to be referred to as plain Pandit, Lala, Munshi or Mr. 
while the man in the street turns away from them the 
moment he discovers their abnormality. 

64. The whole effort under the head Swadeshi has been 

concentrated on the production and po- 
Swadc:.hi. pularising of Khaddar. It is gratifying 

to find that in 16 out of 19 Congress Provinces very consider- 
able progress has been made, though the production is slow 
and unable to keep pace with the great demand. In Appen- 
dix III we have summarised all the available information 
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and it is unnecessary to go into details here. The Khaddar 
department has recently been placed under the competent 
direction of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj who is devoting his entire 
energies to it. The result of his endeavours is not before 
us and it is premature to oiSer any suggestions on the system 
he has inaugurated. There are, however, a few important 
points in this connection which require immediate attention. 
The great demand for Khaddar has tempted foreign manu* 
facturers and local dealers to introduce a foreign substitute 
for Khaddar in the Indian markets and the fraud has been 
so cleverly carried out that it defies detection. The Khaddar 
depots in the larger towns easily lend themselves to this 
fraud as the demand on them is great and the sources of 
supply are limited. It has also been our painful experience 
to find that certain unscrupulous producers of the finer 
textures in and around Bezwada which had justly earned the 
reputation of being the modern Dacca of India have, in their 
cupidity, allowed the good name of their district to suffer in 
public estimation, to the serious detriment of themselves 
and the more honest members of the trade. It appears that 
these profiteers have used foreign and Indian mill-made 
yarn in great quantities to meet the enormous demand from 
other Provinces. Not many of the numerous Khaddar 
Bhandars dotting the whole country deal exclusively in the 
genuine stuff. Indeed it has now become impossible to say 
with certainty of any particular piece that it is Shudh Kbad- 
dar without elaborate enquiries, the result of the majority of 
which is highly unsatisfactory. It is said that there are ex- 
perts who can distinguish the genuine from the spurious 
article but it is impossible to refer every purchase to them. 
We have carefully considered the question and, in our opi- 
nion, the only way out of the difficulty is to confine all Con- 
gress activities to the encouragement of the cottage industry 
and abandon all attempts to supply the requirements of 
dwellers in towns by opening large stores and depots and 
stocking them with cloth of unknown origin. We are not 
against manufacturing centres under competent supervision. 
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Ve were shown one in the village of Uttukuli in the Coimbatore 
n Tamil Nadu District where every process from the ginning 
»f cotton to the production of the finished article was carried 
)ut under the management of Congress workers and we are 
issured that there are many others of a similar nature in 
various places in Southern India and elsewhere. We suggest 
he appointment of a small committee of experts to go into 
hese questions at an early date. It is notwortby that the 
)oycott of foreign cloth has already made itself felt in 
Lancashire (See Appendix XIV.) 

65. it is to be regretted that the collections for the All 
India Tilak Swaraj) a Fund have greatly 
he Tiiak Swarjya Fund, hampered by cxcessive repression 

ind the general depression which followed it. Most of 
he workers who were in special charge of this important 
iranch of the work are now in gaol. Numerous Con- 
gress offices have been raided by the police and account 
aooks, receipt forms and other important papers taken 
iway— not in connection with any case pending in Court or 
ander police investigation but in a purely lawless manner 
upon which it is easy to frame serious indictments if there 
were some Court to try them. But we have to wait for the con- 
stitution of such Courts and meanwhile the collections must 
go on with the help of such workers as the gaols are too full to 
receive. Another reason why subscriptions to this fund have 
not poured in freely from all directions is that no statements 
of account showing receipts and expenditure could be pub- 
lished by Committees who were deprived of their records 
by the police in the manner stated above. It is but natural 
tor the public to make sure of what is being done with the 
money they have already paid before putting their hands into 
their pockets again. We trust that the public will realise 
the difficulties under which Congress work is being carried 
on and that the workers will try their best to meet the wishes 
of the public by making up and publishing such accounts 
as are possible on the existing data. We have in the course 
of our tour drawn the special attention of Committees and 
workers to the importance of this item of the programme. 
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A copy of the duly audited statement of accounts show- 
ing the result of Mahatma Gandhi’s first big drive is printed 
as Appendix VI for the satisfaction of those who have 
needlessly allowed their peace of mind to be disturbed by the 
apprehension that the crore of Rupees announced on the 1st 
July, 1921 might not have been actually subscribed. The 
statement will show that the crore was over-subscribed by 
Rs. 12,91,407-0-11. 


66. The work of registering Congress members has also 

suffered for similar reasons. Provinces 
Congress membership. from repression have 

done a little better than those subjected to it in all its 
severity but, on the whole, the results are entirely unsatis- 
factory. This was put down either to repression or 
to the depression caused by the Bardoli resolutions 
and in Upper India to both. The work was taken in hand 
with energy in every Province as we passed through and 
we expect has, by now, made fair progress. We expect 
from the great enthusiasm prevailing in the whole country 
that the registers would be full soon after they are opened. 


67. The devotion and readiness for sacrifice demonstrated 
by the Congress volunteers during the 
ounteers. December— January campaign is not 

likely to be forgotten by the public as well as the authori- 
ties. We wish we could say the same of their discipline ; 
but if they were wanting in it, the fault was not entire- 
ly theirs. It must be remembered that they had little 
time between enrolment and arrest to receive any training 
and that many of them were taken before they could register 
their names. Experience has, however, shown that greater 
care is necessary in future recruitments in enlising the proper 
men. That some of the so-called volunteers have done no 


credit to themselves or to the movement has been clearly 
established, but with this reservation no unprejudiced person 
can witidmld his meed of praise from the brave and earnest 
men who came forward in response to the call of the country 
in their thousands regardless of consequences. Many of. them 
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are still in gaol, many have returned to their ordinary avoca- 
tions for want of any particular work to do and many 
more are ready for the sacrifice as soon as it is called for, 

68-» IJntouohability is a sore point in Southern India 
„ . .. and to some extent in parts of Central 

Untouchability. , i ttt- i o 

and Western India. With a few notable 
exceptions, much practical work has not been done to 
remove this blot from the fair name of India. There is, 
however, a perceptible change for the better slowly coming 
over the country. The diflSculty is that the problem is wrongly 
mixed up with religious belief. The most gratifying feature 
of the situation is .that the mental state of antipathy has all 
but disappeared. There is, therefore, no room for despair. 

69. A vigorous anti-drink campaign accompanied in a 

large number of cases with picketting 

Anti-drink compaign. , • 3 , 

of liquor shops^ was carried on through- 
out the country in 1920 and 1921. The immediate effect 
was a marked decline in the consumption of liquor but after 
the removal of the pickets the pendulum swung back and the 
evil asserted itself again in full force. But the movement has 
served to focus the attention of all classes of people on the 
drink evil such as no previous agitation succeeded in doing. 

70. The Prime Minister of England in the famous speech 

, recently delivered by him in the House 

nter communal unity Commous has thus justified the main- 

tenance of the Indian Civil Service for all time to come: — 

'^Thcre ii great variety of races and creeds in India, probably greater varie- 
ty than in the wliole of Europe. There are iunamerahle divisive forces there, 
and if Britain withdrew her strong liand nothing wonld ensue except 
divisions, strife, conflict, and anarchy.” 

Now the strong hand of Britain is the “ British Civil 
Service in India.^^ Remove the cause of “ divisions, strife, 
conflict and anarchy” and you take away the sole justification 
for the continuation of that distinguished service. There 
can be no question that iuter-communal differences constitute 
the sole cause of “ divisioup, strife, conflict, and anarchy” 
^nd that inter-communal unity which means the removal of 
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that cause meaus also the removal of all justifioatiou for the 
continuance of the Civil Service. It is not necessary to 
possess a very high order of intelligence to understand this. 

71. There are men among the members of the Indian 

„ ,, Civil Service who believe that there is 

The Civilian mentaliiy. . , 

an impassable gulf which runs between 
the different communities, specially between the Hindus and 
Mohammedans, and that they can never unite except for the 
purpose of overthrowing the British Empire. This was 
clearly shown during the Punjab Martial Law regime. A 
distinct count of a long charge framed by a responsible 
member of the Indian Civil Service, against the accused, was 
“fraternization” or “abetment of fraternization” of Hindus 
and Mohammedans with intent to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by law established. This fraternization consisted in 
Hindus and Mussulmans drinking water out of one and the 
same cup or tumbler which orthodoxy strictly forbids to 
Hindus generally and also to a certain section of Mussalmans. 
It was not a sort of loving cup passed round to seal a secret 
compact between these revellers in pure water but just simp- 
ly a case of quenching thirst or moistening the throat from 
time to time during intervals in shouting “Mahatma Gandhi 
ki Jai” and “Allah- 0 - Akbar.” But the criminal intent was 
there for they were sinking one of their vital differences in 
that little cup of water. The accused were convicted and 
heavy sentences ranging from transportation for life to im- 
prisonment with hard labour for shorter terms were 
passed, and but for the Royal clemency all these men including 
the present Minister of Industries in the Panjab Government 
would now have been rotting in gaol. The average civilian 
sees danger in the two communities coming together unless 
both sides are known to be thoroughly “loyal 

72. There are among Indians certain classes of men in 
The rnd,:'!! Tiischiei- ^od out of Government Service— no 

country in the world is without such men 
—who believe that by promoting “divisions, strife, conflict, 
and anarchy^ they would either be helping or pleasing the 
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Civil Service and thereby advancing their oj?n interests. 
These men n**ver fail whenever a suitable opportunity arises, 
such for instance as Bakrid, Moharram, or Dasahra, to set 
one community against the other by false reports or by do- 
ing or having something done to kindle the fire of religious 
frenzy just at the moment when excitement runs high. No- 
thing is easier than throwing a stone at a tazia procession or 
introducing a piece of beef in a temple or a slice of pork in a 
mo-que on the occasion of some great festival. Some members 
of the community whose religious feelings are thus outraged 
lose their heads and go for the members of the other com- 
munity present on the spot and serious results follow. There 
are reprisals and eonnter-reprisals sometimes lasting for days. 


73. The great curse of India is the highly excitable religious 
susceptibility of the people which furui- 
ihe only radical cine. handle to mischief-makers 

under the best of conditions. Hindus and Mohammadans 
have lived as good neighbours for ages, they understand 
each other thoroughly, certainly more thoroughly than an 
Englishman can ever hope to understand either; they know 
that one community can gain nothing by insulting the re- 
ligion of the oth‘T but the mischief-maker knows the weak 
points of both and never loses his opportunity. The only 
radical cure for the disease is the entire elimination of the 
mischief-maker but that, in view of the conflict of interests 
we have pointed out above, caunot happen unless and until 
the costly maintenance of the Indian Oivil Service ceases to 
depend upon “divisions, stnfe, conflict and anarchy in 
other words, unless and until ^warajya is fully established. 
It is only then that the mischief-maker will lose his occupa- 
tion and think of some other opening for his activities. 
Meanwhile all that can be done is to minimize the chances of 
his success, which Congress workers both Hindu and Moham- 
madan are trying to do. 

74. The joint efforts of the Congress and the Ebilafat 
in combating the activities of the mis- 
chief makers have succeeded to a very 


Malabar and Mnlian. 


9 
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considerable extent, but there is undoubtedly room for much 
greater improvement as evidenced by the deplorable events 
in Malabar and the more recent regrettable outburst in 
Multan, We refrain from going into these sad occurrences 
in detail as, in the case of Malabar, a separate enquiry 
is being held by another Committee appointed by the Work- 
ing Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Faiz Tyabji 
Bar-at-Law, an Ex-Judge of the Madras High Court, and in 
the case of Multan the occurrence is too recent to admit of 
a correct analysis of the true facts. But whatever the origin 
of these disturbances, they can only be regarded as national 
calamities and the misdeeds committed in both places cannot 
be too strongly condemned. It is re-assuring, however, to 
find that the leaders of the two communities in both places 
are adopting all possible measures to restore harmonious re- 
lations. But for the echo of Malabar and Multan occasion- 
ally heard here and there the relations between the two com- 
munities in the rest of the country are satisfactory. Not 
a few attempts of mischief-makers to stir up trouble have 
on various occasions been successfully frustrated by the 
timely intervention of Congress and Khilafat workers. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

Civil Disobedience. 

75. In the previous chapters we have passed in rapid 

, . review the History of Non-co-operation 

from its inception to the present time, 
the victories it has won and the reverses it has suia^ered. 
We have also traced the course of the Government policy of 
severe and reckless repression to stifle the movement by every 
means in its power. It is not easy to determine with any 
approach to exactitude the balance of gains and losses on 
each side. The Government and its supporters claim a 
decisive victory but while proclaiming from house tops that 
non-co-operation is dead they look over their shoulders to 
make sure that the non-co-operator is not actually upon them 
even as they speak. The latter fully conscious of his strength 
and confident of ultimate success lays no claim to complete 
victory. There is no victory for him till the Government 
of the country passes into the hands of the people of the 
country. What then is the true position at the present mo- 
ment f Let us sum up briefly. 

76. The Congress worker after holding his own for two 

„ . . , long years against a mighty Qovern- 

ment, despite heavy casualties finds 
himself suddenly checked at the very moment he, rightly or 
wrongly, believes that he is ready to deliver the final blow, 
and is practically told (for the best of reasons be it con- 
ceded) to begin again, with no guarantee that he will not 
be similarly checked at the end of the second course of 
preparation by some individuals losing their heads in one 
or more outlying parts of this vast country. A couple of 
weeks later public feeling asserts itself at the meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee and in response to it the 
right to regulate individual civil disobedience, aggresive and 
defensive, hitherto vested in Provincial Committees is res- 
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tored to them. Soon after this Mahatma Gandhi goes to 
gaol, leaving behind a strict injunction against demonstra- 
tion of any kind whatever. That injunction is too sacred 
to be disregarded but the modification of the Bardoli resolu- 
tion secured at Delhi provides a wide enough outlet for the 
pent up feelings of the people as well as full opportu- 
nity for a strenuous prosecution of the constructive pro- 
gramme. That outlet is efiiectually closed by the Working 
Committee almost immediately afterMahatmaji’s incarcera- 
tion and the concession grudgingly made at Delhi is prac- 
tically withdrawn by the grave warning to Provincial Com- 
mittees (dictated no doubt by considerations of ’the highest 
prudence at that particular juncture) “against any hasty use 
of the powers conferred upon them in respect of individual 
civil disobedience, whether defensive or aggressive (Ap- 
pendix XI K). The worker whose zeal was tempered with 
a love of excitement finds himself ill at ease with what 
he considers to be the humdrum part of the work and 
takes little interest in it. The worker fired with 
a genuine enthusiasm sharpened by the love of the work 
for its own sake falls an easy prey in the hands of the 
police who pick him up wherever he is found carrying 
on his innocent activities, under one of the convenient 
sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure or even with- 
out the trouble of ap; earing to act under colour of law. 
The All India Committee again meets at Lucknow and find- 
ing it to be the general sense in the country that a step for- 
ward should be taken appoints this Enquiry Committee to 
go into the question and report on the situation after a full 
investigation. Tne country now awaits a proper lead from 
the All-India Committee. This is one side of the picture. 


77. The Government mistakes the Bardoli resolution 
^ as a sign of weakness and interpreting 

Positioa of ihc CrovernmcnU j ® 

the modification made at Delhi as an 
index of the waning popularity of Mahatma Gandhi lays vio*- 
lent hands upon him. It is further encouraged by the calm and 
quiet atmosphere which pr^evails after the arrest to acceleirate 
the speed as well as the severity of repression) making it 
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almost impossible in many provinces for any constructive 
work to be peacefully done. Knowing full well that such 
enforced quiet can never secure the contentment of the 
people, it hopes, after the manner of all alien and despotic 
Governments, to keep them und^r its heel by terrorism, and 
there is a constant display of the might of the Empire, the 
military and the armed police are in evidence everywhere. 
The members of the Legislatures, who were in the beginning 
petted and pampered, having after repeated trials been found 
sadly wanting in infla^^nce over the people are now relegat- 
ed to the position which is theirs under the Reforms and 
treated with scant courtsey, little short of utter contempt. 
When scolded in the council chamber for exercising their 
undoubted rights, oven under the shadowy Reforms, their 
loyalty to the constitution, so dear to them, suggests a meek 
submission to further castigation in the ante-chamber of the 
Government House as a fitting expiation for their attempt at 
independence and a prudent move to secure a fresh lease of 
life. The Government based on physical might and incapable 
of recognising the existence in the universe of a superior 
force tries to believe that non-co-operation lies prostrate at 
its feet. The necessity for permitting its spoilt child, the 
councillor, occasionally to tread on its toes having thus dis- 
appeared and with it the desirability to spare the rod, it 
reminds him that his ‘prospects' depend on its own good 
will, euphemistically described as the good will of the British 
Nation and dismisses him with a broad hint thfiTt he might 
do worse than acquiesce in the legislation desired by it. 
After these achievements it makes an effort to settle down 
but feels uneasy at the near approach of the new elections 
and realizing that the non- co-operator has the support of the 
country behind him threatens him with terrible consequences 
if he dared to wreck the reforms. Convinced in its heart of 
hearts that the non-co-operator is not made of the soft 
material found in the composition of the obsequious councillor, 
the Government also awaits the decision of the All-India 
Oommittee for its own purpose— the forging of new weapons to 
meet the new situation. Tiiis is the other side of the4)ioture. 
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78. There is a general demand for some decisive step 
„ . , . , without any definite suggestion as to 

the direction m which it is to be 
taken. We fear that such a vague demand is consciously or 
sub-consciously based on the single desire to enthuse the 
worker, who without caring to consider the immense poten* 
tialities of the Bardoli resolution has allowed his zeal to 
abate. We may say at once that we are not influenced by 
any such desire and our answer to it is to be found in the 
following words of Mahatma Gandhi : — 


“ Some friends argae that in order to contiune the straggle the people 
need eome etimalaut. No person or nation can be kept alive merely opon 
Stimalauts. We have had mnch, too mach. of it latterly. And ,the antidote 
now is a depressant, if therefore depreeBion follows the cessation of all 
aggressive activities and people forsake as, it weald not only not hinder 
oar caase bat help it. Then we shall not have to shoalder the responsibnity 
for a (jhaari Chaara. Then we woald go forward with a steady step 
withont any danger of having to look back. If however we can sarvive the 
depreasioD and keep the people with as, we shall have poeitive proof that 
the people have caaght the message of uuu-violeuce and that the people are 
as capable of doing coustractive work as they have shown themselves 
capable of doing destractive work. Whatever the resalt, the present excite- 
ment mast be abated at any coBt’^ 

{Young India, March 2nd, 1922.) 

The step to be takeu must therefore be one called for by 
the actual need of the hour and not merely to satisfy the 


desire for a change however general it may be. 

79. The evidence given before us shows that there' is not 
, only a general desire but a pressing need 

Decisive step needed. . c--ij'uj- i. 

for some form of civil disobedience to 
be adopted, without which it is difficult to advance the cons- 
tructive work and carry on the normal activities of the 
Congress in the face of the determined opposition set up by 
the Qovernmeut at every step. There is a very large* number 
of witnesses who believe in constructive work both on its own 
merits and as a means of preparing the people for mass civil 
disobedience. The majority of these consider the immediate 
adoption of d^eusive individual civil disobedienoe in some 
fom ou a large scale to beneeessaiy for the vigorous j^osecn- 
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tion of the work.> Only a few can think of the constructive 
programme as a thing apart from mass civil disobedience and 
quite sufficient in itself for the ultimate attainment of Swa- 
rajya. Fewer still have any hope of the success of the 
constructive programme without the adventitious aid of 
individual civil disobedience, offensive .or defensive, from 
time to time as occasion arises. Then we have a class of 
witnesses who while they fully appreciate the importance of 
constructive work do not believe in it as an essential step 
either towards civil disobedience or the attainment of Swa- 
rajya. 

It will thus be seen that the need for some definite action 
is clearly established. The only question is what is to be 
the nature of that action and which of the various proposals 
made is the most suitable. 

80. We shall first take mass civil disobedience which is 
specifically mentioned in the resolution of the All India Com- 
mittee passed at Lucknow. 

The first and the most important general observation to 
Stringent test of prepared- he made is that if the stringent tests 
laid down by the All India Congress 
Committee in the resolution passed at Delhi on the 4th 
November 1921, are to be applied, no province, district 
or tahsil in India, except perhaps Bardoli which was 
at one time declarved to be ready, is fit for mass civil dis- 
obedience. It cannot be said of any district or tahsil 
that “ therein a vast majority of the population have adopted 
full Swadeshi or are clothed out of cloth handspun and 
hand-woven and believe in and practise all the other items 
of non-co-operation”. If the necessity or propriety of this 
test were not questioned we should not have felt justified in 
pursuing this question any further. But we find there is a 
body of opinion specially in Bengal which, while it attaches 
due importance to the desirability of fulfilling the conditions 
laid down, does not regard them as essential for a resort to 
civil disobedience. In view of this we shall refer briefly to 
the evMeuoe adduced before us« 
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81. A reference to Appendix VII will show our general 

General mass civil disobe- classification of witncsscs on tbis and 
other important points. Of the various 
forms of civil disobedience referred to above what is 
known as general mass civil disobedience including the non* 
payment of taxes has found only four staunch supporters 
(Group A) out of the 366 witnesses we have examined and 
93 others who have submitted written opinions only. It is 
hardly necessary to examine the grounds on which these 
four gentlemen think that the country is rip^* to embark upon 
a campaign of such vast magnitude. The principal factor 
in determining the readiness of the people at large to resort 
to any particular form of civil disobedience is the readiness 
of the chief workers who have to bear the whole brunt of 
directing the campaign ; and if we can find no more than 
four persons in all India to shoulder the responsibility we 
think we can without examining their evidence in detail 
safely ask the country to wait. 

82. We then have two groups of witnesses (B and C) 
General No-Tax Cam- numbering three and five respectively. 

paign. The first of these advise the immediate 

launching of a general no-tax campaign throughout 
the country but would not break any other laws ; and 
the second advocate the adoption of immediate mass 
civil disobedience limited to particular laws and taxes only. 
What we have just said about the first group of witnesses ap- 
plies with equal, if not greater force, to the evidence given 
by these gentlemen and it is unnecessary to notice it further. 
Of the remaining 447 witnesses 9 (Group G) are against mass 
civil disobedience in any form on principle apart from the 
readiness or otherwise of the people to undert§ike it and the 
rest with the exception of a few who have offered no evidence 
on the point have given it as their considered opinion based 
on personal knowledge that the country is not yet ready to 
embark on general mass civil disobedience at present. Many 
of these latter class estimate the time requisite for the neces- 
sary preparation of the district or province which they come 
from at varying periods from 6 months to 6 years or more. 
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In view of the recommendation we are lo ihalco 
^ , the whole siihiect of dis ^jedieuee 

Coiintiy not readv. 

we doDot feel (jailed upon to eiili /' ii-U 
these speculations. It is enough to state here tj-'il ihv 
country is not ready at present to undertake al 

mass civil disobedience or a general no tax coinpaigu 
in any Province or District. 

83. The question of adoptiu.i;’ mass »dvil disub^’diemu' in 

Limited ma^s civil dis- reference to a particular law and oidor 
obedience. Some lo(jal or provincial lax c. f/., 

the Chowkidari tax in Bengal stands on a ditfcrmit Tooting 
and cannot be decided on general considerations, ft is 
obvious that a situation may suddetily tl'^velop in a ])jr'ro 
cular locality demanding an immediati- resort to civil dis- 
obedience of this miturc by }un'sons tliorougldy pr^'it.o'rd Tor 
it. No hard and fast rule can be laid dov/n for :.ucli 
an emergency and it must in all cases be tefi to '.ho 
Provincial Committee to permit sucIj civil disobedienot 
after fully satisfying itself of the urgency ol liie case 
and the readiness of the people concerned to suffer all 
the consequences with perfect non-violence. 

84. We next come to individual civil di'a)bcdicncc. Tlr' 

Defensive in dividual civil WOigllt of cvidcnCr ].»vp< .udcnit^'- ■ Hi 
oiswbedicncc. favoui' of t lu- 1 v |)c kunwii dS “didciisivf'’’ 

which claims no h^ss tlian 243 support (-r,’^ wlin MC-tdy to 
make a beginning at once. Out oT these 112 arc t ijualiy 
strong iu favour of the aggressive form. 4’uerc arc Idl 
others who favour both forms but arc not (piite ready for 
an immediate resort to either. Lastly tlncM' arc b who are 
opposed to both in principle. This short analysis will siiow 
that the Delhi resolution of the 24th— 2r)tli Fcbniavy last 
crystalizes the genera! effect of this evidcuci^ on tho snhjecd 
and fully meets the wishes of all the wiim'sses, exet },! Uic 9 
last mentioned. In permitting both aggressive and defen- 
sive individual civil disobedience generally in all provinces 
it satisfies the general demand for it, and in snbjcfding it jo 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Committ(ics it brings 
9 
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those, who are ready to begin at once, into line with those 
who are not, for it leaves the question of readiness or other- 
wise to the decision of the Provincial Commiltee, 

But the Delhi resolution of the 24 th— 25 th February 
applies only to iudividual civil disobedience and cannot in- 
clude mass civil disobedience, even in the restricted form 
which as we have pointed out above must also be left to the 
discretion of the Provincial Committee. On a review of all 
the evidence and the cirenmsianoes of the country it seems to 
us that the best course would be to restore Resolution 
II passed by the All India Congress Committee at 
Delhi on the 4th — 5th November which gives Provincial 
Committees all the powers necessary to determine 
upon a resort to civil disobedience of any kind whatever 
and cancel Resolution I cl. i passed on 24th— 25th 
February to the extent it conflicts with the earlier 
resolution with the reservation that general mass civil 
disobedience is not pemiissible. 

85 . We wish here to make it perfectly clear that the 
Woik 1V4 CDinmittoe rc»o- Warning Uttered by tlie Working Com- 
lutio?. cxpi.unc.1. mittee on the 17 th, 18 th March last at 

Ahmedabad (Appendix Xt. K) was never intended to res- 
train a Provincial Committee from permitting individual 
civil disobedience, aggressive or defensive, if the conditions 
laid down were fuliy satisfied. That warning had special 
reference to the very critical period of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
arrest and even then was directed against the “ hasty use of 
powers.” Now that the country has successfully emerged 
from the greatest trial of endurance and self-control it could 
be subjected to by remaining thoroughly non-violent at the 
arrest and impri.soument of the great leader of the movement, 
the warning of the Working Committee has spent its force 
though of course a “ hasty use of powers ” is always to be 
avoided. 

8ti. Having regard to the determination of the Qovern- 
ment, ns evidenced by the action of its 

Illccfll orilcn not Dn.ding. , t , i 

subordluates, to suppress every activity 
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of the nou-co- operator, whatever its nature, we are clearly 
of opinion that the uortna,! work of the Congress should not 
be allowed to suflfer under any circumstances by reason of 
any illegal orders that ini,y from time to time be issued. 
The point we wish particularly to emphasize is that there 
is nothing wrong or illegal in the proseeutioa of the cons- 
tractive programme as laid down at Bardoli and realErmed 
at Delhi and that any orders designed to interfere with the 
carrying out of that programme under the cloak of law can 
only be characterised as dishonest and can have no binding 
force whatever. Disobedience of such orders is not civil dis- 
obedience. 

87. It is evident that a law or order to have any binding 
Clan he rightfully dnobc- tllect iniist be legally in toice and 
applicable to the given case; if it is 
not, there is no sanction behind it and there can be no 
question of civilly disobeying what is ii)so facto void. On 
the contrary, it would be the legal right of the most law-abid- 
ing citizen in the world to ignore and disregard it altogether 
if it interferes with his business or the performance of his 
duty. For example, the Criminal L iw Ameudmeut Act, Part 
II can only apply to a district or province if a proper uofiti- 
catiou, declaring certain associations within the district 
or province to be unlawful, is duly i>romiiigated by com- 
petent authority. Sappuse such notiQe;itiou is not issued 
or, if issued, is not in accordauco with law, there can obvi- 
ously bo no offence under the Act. There ate good reasons 
for holding that the notifications issued by the Bengal and 
U. P. Governments were not according to law. Again, take 
the very much misused Seidiou 141 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure which is applicable only to urgent erases of nuis- 
ance or appreheuded danger and requires certain legal 
formalities, the observance of which is essential. Even 
when all the formalities are duly complied with it has only 
temporary effect within reasonable bounds. It is well known 
that a large ptu* ceutage of the orders 
Misuse of s. 144 . issued uuder this Section were wholly 
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without jurisidiction aud absolutely void, not, a few being 
actually dishonest. No law has, to use the language of 
Mahatma (Jaudhi, been more “ prostituted to serve the 
base ends of the authorities than this section. We give in 
Appendix Vlii the judgment of the Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in a typical case of this nature. It is no matter 
for surprise that even after and in spite of this judg- 
ment, aud in Oudh itself, orders of the nature held to be 
invalid by the highest Court in the province continued to 
be passed aud were complied with in the belief that non- 
compliance would amount to civil disobedience which had 
not been sanctioned by the Provincial Congress Committee. 
The general im[)ression among a large section of workers 
aud Coiigressineu is that they would be resortiug to civil 
disobedience if they refused to comply with auy order of a 
magistj'alc or of the Police, good or bad, and it is this 
impression which lias hampered Congress work on the one 
luind and accentuated ihe dt3 naud fur the commencement of 
mass civil disobedience on the other. The “prohibited public 
meetiugs” meuLioued iu the example giveu in the note 
appended to tne rosoiution of lue All India Congress Com- 
must be taken to mean such meetings as had been 
j»rohibited by a lawful order passed by competent authority ; 
otherwise no question of civil disobedience, mass or in- 
dividual, aggrcvSSive* or defensive, could possibly arise. But 
Uie omission of this qualilicalioa, probably due to the obvious 
nature of it, has CiUised mi«';i^onceptioii. desire tliere- 

iore, to make it perfectly clear that civil disobedience, 
as \vc conceive it, has nothing whatever to do with 
illegal orders and that it is the indisputable right of 
every citizen to break them at will. At the same time 
wo must no: be understood to advocate the breaking of these 
ord(*rs by all p ersons and at all times without reference to 
k.m ,< .. iP.v ni.ii the exigencies of the case. We fully 
.> CC-. uy. recoguise that it is difficult for those 
who aio not la wyers to form a correct opinion about the vali- 
dity or otherwise of particular orders, and would therefore 
a<lvise a rofcMouce to the Provincial Committee before action 
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is taken by individuals. In all such case the Provincial 
Committees would do well to indicate the lines on which 
alone action may be taken and further to make it clear 
whether they are advising civil disobedience or merely 
non-observance of an illegal order. It is not the ease 
that all orders under Seetion 144 are invalid ; if that were 
so, Section 144 would be superlluous which it certainly is not. 
We have thought it nec«‘ssary to draw attention to tiiis point 
with a view to remove a general inisco nception and to make 
it clear that our proposals in regard to civil disobedience 
do not apply to illegal ami invalid orders which stand on a 
different footing altogether. 

We trust that when these points are made clear there will 
be no further difficulty iu adopting the right course whenever 
the normal activities ol tne Congress are interfered with. 
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CU AFTER VI. 

Entry into Legislative Councils. 
Faux 1. 


yiews of Srhjuts Kasturi Hanga Iyengar, M. A. Ansar% 
and Rajagopalachariar. 


88. Three of our esteemed colleagues have recommeud- 

Comminec equally ^d thc removal of the boycott of 

divided. (JouDcils from the non-co-operation 

programme. Wo regret we cannot agree to this con- 
clusion. After the committee’s tour was concluded, at its 
sitting at Patna on the Kith August, there was a full con- 
sultation among the members and resolutions were record- 
ed on the various points at issue, and on this question of 
entry into Councils all the members except one recorded 
their opinion against any change in the existing programme. 
But on the 7tli October, when the committee met at Delhi 
to pass their report to the All India Congress Committee, 
it transpired that two of the members had reconsidered 
their position, and that the committee was equally divided 
over this question, lienee it has become necessary for us to 
record our views separately. We have not had the advantage 
of perusing the portion of the report recording the opinion 
of our esteemed colleagues, which is in the course of pre- 
paration, though they have explained their main reasons 
and conclusions orally to us. 


89. The proposal of entry into the Councils, in whatever 

Entry m.o Counc.H a r. iuvolves a dlstiuct violation 

itogtes'.on. of the principle of Noa-Co-operation 

and a c!f;a>- departure from the policy of the Congress 
which wa? inaugurated in the Calcutta Special Session and 
was re-a,dlvmed at Nagpur and Ahmedabad. The striking 
success which atteuded the carrying out of this part of the 
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Non- Co-operation programme throughout the country has 
already been described in Chapter IV. It is in our opinion a 
very unwise policy to abandon this item of the Non-Co-opera- 
tion programme instead of devising suitable measures to bring 
about even more striking results in the ensuing elections. 
The Legislative Councils are the institutions on which the 
Government chiefly relies for its strength and prestige. To 
enter the Councils now would be a retrogression in the policy 
of the Congress, and would enable Goverumout to regain its 
lost prestige. 

“ Not the least encouraging sign of the present situation,” 
said Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, in his 
address to his Legislative Council on the 121st September last, 
“is the fact that in several parts ot! toe country some 
of those political groups who were once adherents of the 
non-co-operation programme and of the boycott of the 
machinery ot responsible Government are now, if rumour 
speaks truly, coining round to a view favourable to the 
Councils and have decided iu future to prosecute their 
political aims through the coustitutioual machinery expressly 
set up for that purpose. This is a distinct step iu advance 
and is itself a valuable testimony to the ever iucreasiug 
prestige of the Reformed Councils.” 

On the other hand, the effect of the proposal on the 
people is well brought out iu the evidence of Mr. Saiitauara 
(Secretary, Provincial Congress Committee, Punjab.):-— 

Hahimji — Does your Joiumitteo >hiuk It uauful to {^o into tho Couu- 
cIIb. 

~.We have not (HeciiHijod the question ill the Committee. I think tho 
very discarsinj? of the qaealiou will bo liurmfnl to our cuantry and 
to noH' co-operation. 

Q . — What ia the harm ? 

A, The people will beftin to tWnk that onr movement has failed And 

thia will be a hhit on our inovenient. If we diseoai goiii}^ into the 
Councils, then there is no need of non-co-opei aiioii. 

Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra, Secretary of the Provin- 
pial Congress Committee, U* P. is of the same opinion: — • 
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JJakiritji^ Q.^Vo you think g into the Couticila will have a very 
bad oifect on the public mind ? 

A —Certainly. 

Dr. Pattablit yitarammayya (Audlirii)*s opiniou is seen 
below * 

/!.— I am covinced that the Qoveruraeiit will not be brought to its 
knees through the (Jouuoils. IJoadlooic will Cuil. We know what 
weapons Covernniout have 

r andifji — Q . — Yon S'y that oven if the Congress were to pass a resolution 
permitting entry into Councils, public opinion would not support it ? 
A. — 'They would simply view it as a fall of the Congress and failure of 
Non-co-operation. 

Q , — Kven if Mahatma Gandhi himself were to put it htiforo them? 

4 ^They would still consider that i»oii*co operation has failed. 

90. Throughout the couutry iu our tour it was clearly 

(iouniry Rc.^ruiiy a-Ain.i brought homfi to US that puWio opi- 
niou was strongly against any change 
in the Congress programiue ot* boycott of Councils. 
Even in Pooin, Nagpur and Akola, Maharashtra loaders who 
were in favour of entry into Councils admitted that their 
proposal would receive very little support in public meetings. 
In the evidence which has been adduced before this Com- 
mittee the witnesses who gave evidence on the subject are 
classified in the following mamicr: — 

Number of witnesses. 

Against entry into Councils ... ... 302 

Against entry into Councils but for contest- 

iug elections ... ... ... 1 

For entry into Councils onlyif Fatwa is re- 
voked ... ... ... ... 3 

For entry into Councils if civil disobedience is 
abandoned or not launched for the pre- 
sent ... ... ... ••• 5 

E’er removal of ban and making entry op- 
tional ... ... ... ... 7 

For entry into Councils with Congress man- 
date. 


••• 


23 
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Number of 

witnesses. 

For entry into Councils with majority only 

18 

For entry into Councils even iu a minority ... ^ 

11 

For entry into Councils for total obstruction ... 

15 

For entry into Councils for responsive co* 


operaion 

36 

For entry into Councils for utilizing Councils 


as they are 

36 


For entry into Councils and running elections 

by Congress ... ... ... 4 

For entry into Councils and running elections 

by individual effort ... ... 1 

For entry into Councils for responsive non- 

co-operation ... ... 3 

It will be seen that witnesses who are against entry into 
the Councils form an overwhelming majority. Taken by 
provinces, in seventeen the majority of witnesses are over- 
whelmingly against entry into councils, while only in two, the 
opposite view is supported by a small majority. There is no 
doubt that the country generally is against entry into the 
Councils. 

91. With reference to the objection that entry into Councils 
Negiii-Ibie number fo, Will be a violiitiou of tlio policy aud prin- 
loui ohstiuction. ciple of aon-co-operatiou, our collea- 

gues maintaiu that tlieir proposal is uot open to 
that charge, as they would go into the Councils 
with the sole object of wrecking the reforms, strictly ruling 
out all minor benefits. Tlieir proposal is to recommend to 
the All India Congress Committee that “the time has come 
to carry the fight into the councils on lines of strict Non-co 
operation, viz ; for the purpose of wrecking the reforms. 
This they propose to achieve by total obstruction ” This 
very proposal was fully discussed at the Special Session of 
the Congress held at Calcutta in September, 1920 and was 
rejected. Of the witnesses examined by us, who favour 
entry into councils, only lo are for total obstruction, the 
rest would utilise the Councils in some way or other. It 
10 
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is needless to emphasise the fact that the proposal of oui 
colleagues stauds sborti of support from all but au extremely 
negligible uurpber of Cougressineu in the couutry, and is 
very different from the position taken up by the leaders like 
Messrs. Kelkar, Aney and others who have been agitating 
for the removal of the boycott of councils for sometime past. 
Dr. Aloonje (Nagpur) stated that he is not for a policy of 
total obstruction at once but would have inaudates from 
Congress from time to time. Ho would vote with the 
Government for beneficial measures ; 

AJr. S KontuTi Rmiga Jyengar Q. — y"ii Kni«l y«‘ii no obj'ction to 

Ministers being appuiuied from unong llie iiun-co-uperaiiuii party in 
the Coanciltt. 

Dr Moouj^. A, — Not oi»ly hive I no objection, but I woaM with ih-it 
they hlionlil bo selec'ed fr iiii our p!«rty. 

But tlie M'iii8»er in expect'd to co-oporatc with ibo Executive Qovern- 
niei't io many respects. 

A. llo may co-rperate to long os be obeys tiie Congress mandate. There 

is no li >riii in (bat. 

Mr. Ablij'aukar (Nagpur) also would not obstruct all 
measures of Goveruraeut but only the liarrafiil ones. 

Mr. Kelkar (Pooua) leaves the same impression iu his 
answers. 

Panditjf, Q. — Do you wislt to go into tlio Councils t ) co operate or uju 
co-opt rai'i ? 

Air. Kelk'tr. A — To lon-co-operi'te in tlio sense of resieting whenever 
posMible, If it is a beneficial measure I won d not oppoao it. 

The evideuee of Mr. A. liiugaswami lyeugar (Madras), 

Eveidc ce of pro-coun- Wf- (Audlifu) aiid Mr. Satya- 

cii witnesses muiti (Madras is also of the same 

character. 

Pandit ji. Q . — ^^ut the w in le qu stion attd tiie principal reason for not 
going into the C"a»icil8 is tliat j^'mi will, entering tlie CoimcilH, be 
fiii»» ring a-.vay yoar energies on si lo i^suea and little things, and lose 
sight of the real ubjectivo 

Mr. Jiangancami Jyengar —A . — My own feeling is that by doing these 
little ihingH in the Councils, we will be very much assisted iu tii§ 
Congresj work than otherwise. 
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ilf. C, Jiajagopalnchorwr.—Q , — I am at-king yon what you will recom- 
mend me ti) <io it I stHiid for a He»t in tlie (Juancii. Am 1 to move 
piOposiHltj in connectiou with sabjecte aach ns edacatioa and hmd 
rt veil no ? 

A . — In so f ir H8 they iire iote .ded to carry out the Congreas programme 
and for lln- removal of ioja ti<o 

Q — If good measures ’te brought by Government and are oppo‘red on 
accoaot of party or vested interests, shall we strengthen the hands 
of Government ? 


d.-^Wo might to support the Government in preventing the evil. 

Q — We shoal 1 not lake np an atiitii le of tjul obs ‘motion ? 

d— No. 

Mi\ V. Ram Das’s (Aadlim) opiuioa is that, 

‘‘ people slionld not g • into ibo GoU'icils for the pnrpo>-o of creating a 
deadlock. My vi'W isiliil Unigre'Sami \vn<) euiei into i bo Gonoci 8 bhonld 
not defeat the reforni '^chemo bn' sboiil l work it,,,.,, I vnIII help the Govtrn- 
rneiit if (h-y want to pian an. good me»'>iiro. I will oppose, if ihey are 
gout" to pass any b id measure.” 

Mr. Satyamui'ti: 

Mr Itiij i(f <pfd<icharhir ~ Q —I bdiovo yon iro ont for total obstruction? 


Mr S tty'unurfi--^ A —I sSall be ^or anytliing which leads ns to Swa- 
rajya I do not decide. 

Q — I wish to know whether nu) thing more can be done by way of pledges 
or mand iles ? 

4. — I think llioy dogrado lin mMiiiy It really promotes hjpoericy. I 
am nnl in fa . oni of Gongrc.sa m mdates or pledges from the Ct.uncil 
catididfltes. 

Mr. KuHiuri liauga lyr.ngar. — Q — You will take np whatever mfasnro 
yon coiiidir l ecea-^ary in ordt r to allaiu 8warajya, irre.-ipoclive of 
till* principles of non co-(*peraiioii ? 

d.—Yes. 


lu contrast with these statement^, our colieaouos hold 
that “ they would on no account whatever modify the totality 
ot the obstruction by any compromise in the shape of res- 
ponsive co-operation or responsive non co-operation.'' 


93. Notwithstanding the preponderating opinion of the 
Ciunce, of majority Congressmen to the contrary our col- 

ttmote. leagues hold that a lead must be given 

to the country in the direction of the eutry into Councils. 
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We cannot agree with them that it is proper thus to 
brush aside the opinion ol the vast body of Congress 
workers and of the country at large. It involves at the 
very outset a diversion of the public attention and energy 
from the constructive programme to a campaign of con- 
verting the vast body of Congressmen to the new pro- 
gramme. The strong and overwhelming testimony of Con- 
gressmen is also important to show that if the proposal 
recommended^ by our colleagues is adopted, the chances are 
remote for obtaining such a majority at the elections as is 
one of the essential conditions of the success of the scheme. 
The constitution of seats in the Legislative Council with its 
class, communal and special interests renders it absolutely 
impossible to secure a majority sufficient to create deadlocks 
in the manuer contemplated. Moreover even if the non-co- 
operators succeed in getting into the Councils in large 
numbers it is highly impracticable to be obtaining Congress 
mandates with reference to their action in the Councils and 
to secure eflEective discipline. We should not forget the words 
of Lala Lajpat Rai in his speech at the special Session of 
the Congress at Calcutta : — 


“There 19 a great deal of force in what Mahafma Gandhi said that In 
all these Coancils th re was an inei.iions poison which rniKht demoralise 
oar men whogoto these Conneile Th-re is a great deal of abanlate troth 
in this. I know from actud exptrierme tha^ mar.y of my noble friends, 
whose patriotism 1 do not dfsp.ire, whose high moliVes I hive no reason to 
qoestioD, have had tlieir patriutiam and tluir natioualism poisoned by going 
to these Coancils.” 

The following extracts from the evidence will illustrate 
the difficulties referred to above: — 

Pandit Harkakan Nath Misra (D. P.) 

Panditji^Q . principle yoo are against going into the Coancils. 
From the praciical point of view, principle apart, do yoo think that 
the only conditions opon which non-co-operators may enter tha 
ContJOils are most difficolt if not impofsible to be performed ? 

4 —Yse This ii* it. 
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94. A large uumber of non-co-operators including the most 
Emment leaders disquaii- eminent leaders, Mahatma Gandhi, the 

Ali Brothers, Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Azad, Mr. Yakub Hasan, Maulana Abdul 
Majeed Sharar, Pandit Sautanam, Mr. Jitendra Lai 
Bauerji, Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravurty, Mr. George 
Joseph, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Krishna Prasad Sen 
Gupta, Mr.Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. Varadarujulu Naidu, 
Mr. Shankerlal Banker and many others of our best men — 
are disqualified under the rules by reason of sentences passed 
on them. We are of opinion that so long as the rule is 
maintained it will be inconsistent with self-respect and 
dignity for non-co-operators to think of entering into the 
Councils. Public opinion in this respect is well r»^flected 
in the following extract from the evidence of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad: — 

Panditji. — Q — Wo liave boon figliting for the sake of self-respect. 
Having regard to the fact that therd in di'-qualification attached to 
some of the workers because t'n y liave been convicted by British 
CourlB and sentenced to periods of iinpriaoriTnont for over six months, 
is it coiHistent with solf-reapjct to go into such (.’ooncils and send 
only such people as aro not so disqualified and to submit to the 
disqualification by sending those who are not disqualified ? 

Babu Rajendra Prasad . — .4. — It w >uld be cowardice to go, and I ate 
the word fur want of a stronger term. 

95. In our opinion entry into the Councils for the avowed 

OarhandN C- o. pria- purposG of obstructing all measures 
cipies violated. Whether good or bad and of wreck- 

ing the reforms is obnoxious to the principle and the 
spirit of the movement as concieved by its great leader. 
When the proposal was discussed iu 1920 Mahatma Gandhi 
deprecated it ou the ground that it was not a good and 
honest policy to get entrance into an institution in order 
to wreck it. Further, every member is required to take the 
oath of allegiance which inclufles a solemn promise “ faith- 
fully to discharge the duty upon which he is about to enter.” 
No conscientious person can stand for election with the 
avowed object of wrecking the institution and take such 
an oath, and except by casuistry or mental reservation can 
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feel jiistifinl iu '\d)ptia'^ sneh a course. ludiscrimiDate 
obstruction will be a manifest violation of the oatb, and it 
stiouM be repellant t ) every sincere b‘diever in tbe basic 
principles of tbe non-co-operation m^vefaent, waich has 
hitherto been condmted on a hi^b moral plane. 

96. It is needless to state that the powers reserved 
^ by tbe Government under tbe Act 

Entrynt ) Councils tati c. ' t , v. • , 

aiKi Unles are sumcieut elrectiveJy to 
prevent any deadlocks that m ly be atte‘mpted and to 
overcome all kinds of obstruction. They can also make 
further rules to meet such coutingeucies and to present the 
entry of uon-co-opiUMtors with tbe declared object, not of 
constitiUional ofiposition but of wrecking tbe very institu- 
ti()n. rbe G )vern u Mit would h ive no coinpuuchon to ex- 
ercise its powii’s in all these re^peet-^. It has been expressly 
declared at tbe time of the passirjg of tbi* Act that tbe exercise 
of such powers should not be deemed abnormil. It is con- 
teaded tliac to forct* tUe‘ G>vernm»*ut to exercise such powers 
and to r»!dace the administration to nuked Civil IServiee rule 
would expose tbe real character of tbe Government and fur- 
ther the ends of rion-co-opeiation. We may, liowever, point 
out that tue Goveramimt can well maintain that they have no 
other course open to them to meet tbe extraordinary situa- 
tion created by us. We should not be understood to say that 
it is wrong or immor-il to wreck tbe reform scheme or the 
insiitiuion created i hereunder. One of the objects of the 
non-co-operation movement is to attain this very end ; but it 
should be achieved from outside and Oy our owu efforts and 
not by the tortuous method proposed. The scheme appears 
to us futile and an unwjrthy expedient to be adopted by 
our greiU Natiouil Assembly for tue attaiiimeuc of Swaraj. 

9/. Where is the need for the non-co-operators to exert 
Fiiiurs 'll dutrhy a'.teAiy tlicir energies to cutei* the Councils, in 
order to wreck the Lisform^ when they 
already tdaod exploded I It has been abundantly shown 
daring t')o las'f two years that the diarchical system is a 
complete ludure and that the bureaucracy is still all-power- 
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fuK Men of all shades of political thought are now agreed 
upon this view. There cauuot be a clearer admission 
than that of Sir Valentine Chirol*s recent statement in the 
Times^ that the reforms “have been laigely nullihed by 
the dishonest evasions to which recourse was had after the 
repression of the Panjub Troubles of 1919/' 


98. The constructive programme of the Congress has 
^ received insufficient attention and re- 

Construct vc programme. . . . 

quires iiitinsive effort, especLilIy on the 
part of the leader.^, to bring U(» the country to the level of 
preparedness for undertaking civil disobedience. A campa- 
ign of entry into Councils at the present lime would have 
the certain effect of relegating the constructive programme 
to the cold shade of neglect. 


99. We have so far dealt with only the proposal snggest- 
„ ed by our colleagues, of entering the 

Responsive co-op rnioii - • i • . ^ 

Councils with the idea ot total obstruc- 
tion. We have not referred to the proposals ot responsive 
co-operation put forward by the innjr)rity of those who 
advocate the removal of the boycott of the Councils. 


We are of opinion that they are all opf)osed to the prin- 
ciple of non-co-operation and involve the supposition that 
the movement has failed in its objective. Tiiis is a gross 
misreading of the situation. On the other hand all that we 
saw during our tour has convinced us that within the short 
time it has been in operation the movement has obiaiued a 
firm hold among all classes people throughout the country, 
that there is no lack of enthusiasm or willingness to sacrifice, 
and that they were already recovering from the effects of 
the general repression and the arrest and incarceration 
of their beloved and saintly leader. In our opinion the 
requirements of the situation are that the leaders should 
earnestly and vigorously take up the working of the con- 
Ptruetive programme even as Mihatmaji woul(i have done 
he had been with us, witliout diverting public attention and 
energy of Congress workers by new proposals or reviving 
discarded schemes. 
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We feel that schemes of obstruction and deadlocks will 
in course of time degenerate into ordinary co-operation. The 
process ot grading off is already indicated in the trend of 
thought of some of the witnesses who gave evidence in 
support of entry into councils. 

We cannot but express our apprehension that if the 
proposals are accepted the Congress will 

F ttal 10 national cans,-. . . 

become of secondary importance and the 
electioneering organisations which will be brought into 
existence will assume undue importance. This transfer 
of prestige will be fatal to the national cause. 

100. The building up of national solidarity, the con- 

Bad blood servatiou of resources, and the preven- 

tion of strife and discord are the need 
of the hour. Embroilment of the nou-co- operators in the 
elections is sure to breed strife in their own ranks as 
well as with other classes of our countrymen. lutercom- 
munal jealousies will be created and fomented, and the 
bad feelings engendered by the elections are likely to affect 
prejudicially the more solid and enduring constructive work 
which awaits the earnest attention of the Congressmen. 
Whether with the object of wrecking the Reforms or working 
them for what they are worth, the entry of the nou-co> 
operators into the Councils is an undesirable step at the 
present stage of the non-co-operation movement. As the 
evidence before the Committee has disclosed, the feeling in 
the country against it is very strong. The following extract 
from the evidence of Rabn Rajcndra Prasad (Bihar) repre- 
sents the opinion of the vast majority of non-co-operators : 

With to entry info the Coanciie yoa state yonr opinion that 

it is iiupoBsihle to foither the coijhtrnclive progriimmeHhroagh the 
Coancils. Apart from that wliaf w<*ald be the effect of a cliaogo in 
(h. ammo in yonr opiiiiuu ill that respect, sappoging we paei 
a it-i-oiation in the All India Congress Coniiiiittee allowing entry into 
tbo Conocils. And if that part of the Cungregg rei-olation is modified, 
wbat would be the effect of soch a modification on the general body 
of Cougresmen, in yoar opinion ? 
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A , — I think it will have demoralising effect upon the general body. 

Q. — How ? Please explain. 

A . — 111 this way. We have been preaching againit the Connoils for 
these nearly two years, and now it is not like the case of scbools 
where yon can keep qaiet, bat if yoa want to go into the connoils, 
we have to preach to that effect, and inconaigtency in the two posi- 
tions will be so marked and apparent that it will have a bad effect on 
the masses and also on the general pnblic. 

Q. — It will have a bad effect. Do I anderstaud you to say we will lose 
their confidence ? What bad effects ? 

A . — That will also be one of the effects. 

Q — Snpposing we take great pains to explain to the people that for 
such and snob a reason we have to change the programme, snppose 
we take a lot of troable over that, can they get over it ? 

A . — 1 believe it will not be possible to educate the pablic to that extent, 
At any rate not in the near fntare. 

g —Then what Is yonr view ? Forget all this. Snpposing the public 
will not be demoralised — don’t allow yonrself to be inflnenced by this 
view bat answer independently— what is your view as to w'hether 
onr Congress organisations, onr local and district organisations, shonld 
take part in the elections if wo allow entry into tlie Councils, pat 
np candi<late8 running about to get votes &o. to bring the voters to 
polling booths and s j on, what is yoar view as to that ? 

A. If I can lake the analogy of Municipal boards I think the running 

of candidates on behalf of the Congress will create bad blood among 
the workers and also among the masses. 

Yon said taking the analogy you mean to say your experience as 
to what has been permitted about candidates for the Miiuicipai Coun- 
cils leads you to this conclusion 

Yes, that is ray experience re Mouicipalities. In the Mnuicipalities 

some people have failed, others succeeded. There has been bad 
blood. In one or two places the Congress Committee have tried for 
election of candidates for Municipalities. In iUiagalpore it hag 
succeeded and is going on very well. In Mirzapore it has failed. 

g, That is to say it becomes a personal matter 

A. — Yes. 

Q, On account of personal matters, qnestions arise and create bad blood. 

A. — Yes. 

So your vi( w, even if such a thing is allowed, is that the running 

of candidates, oanvassiug &o. shonld be kept out of Congress orgaoj* 
satioos ? 

IX 
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Q_ — I aiBiime for tlio purpose yon would not stand for tlie Couucili I 

A. — 1 would not. 

Q . — Yet some other friendB might stand if the UongresH ptrinils. and if 
tlie Congrees organisations also aro allowed to take part in the 
elections, what would > our attitude he in i he Congress Committee? 
Would yon spend ' ongress funds for this purpose ? 

^.—-1 would not like to vote money for this expenditure. 

Q, — Would you like to serve on such Committees? Suppose a sub- 
committee is appointed for running condidatos you would not like 
to serve ? 

il.— ‘I would keep out of it personally. 1 would not like to serve. 

Q . — Voiir own view is in this way many difficulties would arise by work- 
ing such a programme ? 

A . — Many difficulties would arise. Kor example iii the case of Municipal 
candidates there are difl’erences among the candidates themselves, the 
Congress organisation was not strong enough always to get its own 
candidates elected, and that led to friction with other people which 
hampered Congicss work I mean the work of the organisation, 
lo the case of the councils 1 Ihink this will become intensified. 

Q. — Would the work of enrolling members, collections for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund siilTcr by this ? 

A. — Tilak Swaraj Fund collections would certainly siifl'er. 

Q — Among the Congress V^olunletrs and workers will there be intense 
difTerence of opinion in tbi.s matter ? 

A. — There may bw with regard to particular candidates in a particular 
constituency the Congress organisation may like to run a particular 
candidate, wheieas the local workers might not like the candidate 
and there would be ditl'eicnce between the workers and the Longress 
Committee. 

Q — On the whole your opinion is against this ? 

.4.— Yes. 

101 The political salvation of the people lies in different 
Consolidation df natiimal channels from those which have been 
established by an alien Govern- 
ment. riv' contest is a most unequal one between 
the non Cfcperator and the Government if conducted in the 
legislative coimciis as at present constituted. We feel that 
any change of our programme is most inopportune at the 
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present juncture when Government is feeling acutely its 
moral defeat. What is required at this moment is consoli- 
dation of national forces through the constructive programme 
and not controversial proposals leading to disintegration 


and disunion. 

102 In conclusion we wish to draw attention to the 
memorable speech delivered by Mahatma 
Gandhi at the Calcutta Special Congress 
in September 1920 in his final reply to the criticisms levelled 
by Pandit Malaviya, Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Jinuah and others. 


Mahatmaji’b words. 


“ I have come to the flual pivot viz : boycott of Councils. I must coufosg 
that I have not yet heard a single aigament in favour of going to Councila. 
All the arguments that have up to now been advanced are : seeing that we 
have done something through theae Councils during 35 years, seeing that 
the reformed Council is really in repunso to our agitations which I admit, 
we may bo able, by going to the Councils, to paralyse the Government 
or tlie administrations as the case may be. In rny humble opinion, as a 
student of English lliat ly, 1 i»ave found, and it is a practical maxim 
adopted in English public life, that every institution thiives on obstruction, 
o a o ® 


“It is my firm upiidoii that the services the public men want to render can 

be rendered better outside the Councils rathei than inside. 


o 


o 


o 


o 


is tho secret nf tli-' Kreat pevver of the late Ukiiianya in tlio 
coanlty ? Do you eoppoee Unit if li« had gono to tho Coiocil he ^woold havo 
exerciecd that power over tho inillionp of India ? 

. 

“Wliat .lo these Cnancils mean V Tim simple lest I will venture to present 
to you and the loaders is the twn wrongs that wo are come to eoosider^lho 
Khilafat and the riinjah. Do yo.i heliovo that by going to t'oolicil and 
engaging in tho debates there you ean ptodiico a rlireet impression upon 
the ISritish Minister., and steme a revision of the Turkish terms and re 

pentance on acconut of tl.e I'unjah alUite ? There are maoy other point. 

bat 1 would reiterate two things. The puhlie will not nuderstaud our Hoe 
distinctions It will mean that unn-co-operoliou must cuinnieiice at the 
top, »ia i" » '’O'ly iniscallo'' “ tepresentative body, namely, the Keformod 
Cooucil, and if the host mit d of tim countty refuses to associate with the 

Government, even as the obstractioi.ist, I promise lhat the Government’s 

eye will be opened. The condition is that tl.ose who refrain will not go to 
sleep, hat move from one end of the coaolry to the other end, bring every 
grievance to the notice, not of the Geveruiueut, but of the public. Ami it 
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my picgramme is carried oat, the CoDgrees will be goiug from year to year 
arid give pnblic exprtseiou to those grievances, so that the volauie of wroug 
ever increasiiig as it rolls, will inflame the great nation to harboar, to 
conserve all its anger and its heat and tranBinnte it into an irresistible 
jiiergy.” 

M. A. Ansari. 

C. Eajagopalachariar. 

S. Kasturi Raoga Iyengar. 


Allahabad. 
17th October 1922, 
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(JHAPTER VI. 


Part 11. 

k'tews ot Hakim Ajmat Khan^ Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Syt, y. J, Patel. 

103. We join our colleagues Syts. Kasturi Ranga 
Iyengar, M. A. Ansari and Raja Qopalachari in expressing 
our deep regret that it has not been possible to reach 
Regrettable uSence of una- Unanimity amoug the members on the 
important subject of running elections 
and entry into the Legislative Councils. On account of 
the unavoidable absence of Syt. Rajagopalachariar Ovviiig 
to ill-health from the earlier stages of the conference of 
members and that of Ilakim Ajmal Klian and Dr. Ansari 
owing to the important Khilafat meetings at Delhi from 
the later stages, these latter have not been able to meet the 
former for a final exchange of .opinions. But the question 
has been thoroughly discussed first between all the members 
other than Byt. Rajagopalachariar and then between byt. 
Kasturi Rauga Iyengar and Byt. Rajagopalachariar as repre- 
senting one view, and Byts. V. J. Patel and Motilal Nehru 
as representing the other view. 

After a thorough discussion of the whole matter in all 
Its bearings we regret we find ourselves unable to subscribe 
to the opinion of our learned colleagues and have to record 
our views separately. 

101. It is a sound and well understood rule to treat as 

Preliminary consideration Confidential the discussious held by the 
of general lines. members of Committees of enquiry 

among themselves with a view to arrive at an agreement as 
to what their report is going to be. This is essential for a 
free discussion of the subject which the members are expected 
to approach with open minds, eager to convince and ready 
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to be conviuced. Much as we wished to adhere to this 
wholesome rule and avoid auy reference to the various stages 
of the consultations among ourselves, we are constrained by 
the refusal of our dissenting colleagues to expunge the 
first paragraph from their note (para 103 ante) to say a word 
of explanation. It is impossible for us to understand the 
object of their insistence on the retention of that paragraph, 
but if it is meant to show that we are going behind our 
settled convictions we refus(‘ to plead guilty to the charge. 
We did not expect that the rough lines settled at the pre* 
liminary meeting of the members at Patna for the first draft 
of the report would be dignified into “ resolutions of the 
Committee. It is only necessary to refer to the course 
which our deliberations subsequently took to show that at 
least two of our dissenting colleagues took the same view. 
The idea that our entry into the Councils, while many of our 
distinguished patriots and devoted workers were in duress 
vile, had an important bearing on the larger issue of national 
self-respect, did not occur to the Committee till the very last 
stage of its sitting at Patna, where one of the membeis for 
the first time put a question to Babu Rajendra Prasad about 
it on the 15th August. The question and its answer have 
been quoted and relied upon by our dissenting colleagues 
(See page 77 ante). The lirst consultation to settle the broad 
lines of the report was held the next day and the same 
member laid groat stress on the point informing his Colleagues 
that he had given it much anxious thought but was not at 
all sure as to the correct attitude to be adopted. The point 
was duly noted among others and Ur, Ansari was requested 
to prepare a draft of the report. The members then dis- 
persed. 

105. On the 18th August the same member chanced to 
meet Dr. Ansari while travelling and 
c iirs. M.nge- commuoicated to him further considera- 
tions on subject. It was eventually agreed that no 
definite recommendation should for the present be made by 
the Committee in regard to the whole question of the entry 
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of Non-co-operators into the Councils, provided the Chair 
man approved of that course. As the first draft was 
supposed merely to aflEord a basis for discussion, the other 
members were not informed of the new suggestion. Hakim 
Ajmal Khan having agreed, Dr. Ansari, to whose unremitting 
labours throughout the enquiry inspite of indifierent health 
the other members of this Committee are deeply indebted, 
dealt with the point in his draft in the following words 

boycott of Councih. Ae stated above, there are four aets of viewa 
regarding this qaoation, placed before tlio Committee — one, the majority view, 
is against going into the Conncile, the other three for entry into tlie Coormila 
or atandiug for electiona. The Couiniittee fools iioable to outer into the 
qaestion so long as tho«e leaders and workers who have gone to jail in tiie 
canse of the country are not released and the disabilities against them are 
not completely removed. It would be against national t-elf- respect and 
disloyalty to the cause and to those noble and solf-Hacrificing leaders and 
workers to <*ntertain this question in their absence.” 

106. Typed copies of this draft were given to all the 
Accepted by all but absent mcmbClS Oil the 31st AugUSt, CXCept 

Srijut Eajagopalachariar who was un- 
able to attend the Calcutta meeting owing to ill-health. The 
Committee met on the 1st September in Calcutta. Various 
points were discussed and it was agreed that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru should prepare a new draft. No objection was taken 
by Srijut Kasturi Eauga Iyengar to the paragraph quoted 
above. This was the first mo liticatioa by which the “resolu- 
tion’' against entry into Councils was altered into a positive 
refusal to go into the question at all in the absence of our 
friends in the gaol. 

107. After this the three members who support the 

^ policy of total obstruction had the 

opportunity to meet at Amritsar on the 
17th and 18th September. Srijut Patel was from the begin- 
ning in favour of the policy. Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru had, in the interval independently of 
each other after a idost earnest consideration of the whole 
question, come to the conclusion that the only fitting answer 
to the Government for its uncontrolled repression and the 
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only effective means to save the cQDstructive work from 
coming to a standstill was to smash the Councils and thus 
it was that these three members agreed to face the situation 
created by the Government instead of shirking the question. 

We cannot leave this point without expressing our gra- 
titude to our dissenting colleagues for having given us the 
opportunity to explain the working of our minds from time 
to time. It will enable the members of the All India Com- 
mittee to test the mental process which has irresistibly led 
us to the conclusions set out in this part of our report. We 
shall now go into the merits of the question which we are 
confident will be considered by the All It'dia Committee quite 
independently of adventitious circumstances. 

(A) Pkeliminaky. 

108. The very thought of Councils is repugnant to many a 
VoUtict^itactic^ ncvci im- uoU'CO-operator aud rightly too. Noth- 
‘ itjg is more dignifi^'d, more consistent 

at this stage than civil disob(‘diefice. Had wo found the 
country prepared to embark upon general mass civil dis- 
obedience or individual civil disobedience on a large scale 
we would not have entert.ained any pro[)Osal regarding mo- 
difications in the ))oycott of Counci Ks in its present form. 
Whatever our feelings in the matter, we cannot run away 
from tlie grim realities of the situation, the experieuce of 
the last yeai- and a half has brought to light. Facts must 
be faced. The tactics and policii^s of the Congress from 
time to time must necessarily be such as are best calculat- 
ed to ensure success. Tht^y must be shaped to meet the 
special conditions of each period and must change with 
the change of conditious. Political tactics are never im- 
mutable. 

No one realised the force of this more than Mahatma 
Principle .i(inpi(;(i bv M.i- Gaudhi did. He was ever watchful and 
never slow to adjust the national pro- 
gramme to varying circumstances. At times, he quietly 
chang e] ilie entire phase of the movement when in his 
judgment (urcumstances of the moment called for such a 
change. This m did at the risk of being called an autocrat. 
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We quote below an extract from Mahatmaji’s article in 
“Young India ” of 2nd March 1922 : — 

“ 1 have carefolly read Mr. Kelkar*s article in the “ Mahratta ’* critici' 
fling the Bardoli resolationa. I acknowledge the f^eiitlo and conaiderate 
manner with which he hag handled mo. I wish 1 conld persuade him and 
many who think like Mr. Kelkar that what lie calln a gotnerflanlt wai an 
inevitable operation. ConsiHleooy is a desirable quality, but it becomes a 
‘‘ hobgoblin ” when it refuses to see facts. 1 have known dispositions of 
armies changed from hoar to hour. Once during the Zulu revolt we were 
all asleep. Wo had definite ordora for tbo morrow. But suddenly at about 
midnight we were awakened and ordered to retire behind bags of grain 
which served as protecting walls because the enemy was reported to be 
creeping up the bill on wliidi wo had encamped. In another hour it was 
understood that it was a false alarm and wo were permitted to retire to our 
tents. All the somersaults were necessary cliangos. Remedies vary with 
the variation in diagnosis. The same physician detects malaria and gives 
a largo dose of quinine, detects typhoid the next and later detects oonsamp' 
tion and orders change and solid food. Is tho physician capricious or cauiioui 
and honest ? " 


109. Examiuo the progress of the events from time to time 

and compare where we were in 1919 

Sweeping changes etTectcd. , .1 t 1 

With where we are to-day. In March 
1919 Mahatma Gandhi gave to India and the world his noble 
conception of Satyagrah. After the disturbances of April 
he unhesitatingly admitted that he had misjudged the readi- 
ness of the people to wield such a mighty weapon. At the 
Amritsar ("ougress he earnestly pleaded for co-operation 
with the Government in the Councils and outside, and warmly 
thanked Mr. Montagu for the Reforms such as they were— 
satyagrah to co-operation, from one pole to the other, all in 
the brief space of 8 mouths. After another three months he be- 
gan a march back irora Co-operation. Six months more of 
mature consi<leration and non-co operation including the 
boycott of Councils became the accepted creed of the 
Congress at Calcutta. It was then a movement to bring 
about a general strike, a national strike, a hands-olf move- 
ment. After a year’s working it was thought that the at- 
mospere then created called for a vital change in tactics 
and in November last year, the non-cooperation movement 
was by a resolution of the All India Congress Committee 


X3 
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extended to include ‘civil disobedience ’-a civil revolt, a 
peaceful rebelliou. The two movements are radically 
different in character as was made clear by Mahatma, ji in 
the Khiliifat resolution of July 192't ( Young India dated 
21st July 1920) and again in the course of his interview to 
the representative of the Madraa Mail ( Young India 
dated 18th August 1920) and yet without any authori- 
sation by tl.o Congress in that behalf the change was 
effected. The Ahmedabad Congress put its seal on this 
change and laid down that “civil disobedience is the only 
civilised and effective substitute for armed rebelliou.” 
The Country was asked to suspend all other activities 
and concentrate on civil disobeilience. Then at Bai- 
doli by one stroke of the pen, the country was asked to 
suspend all aggressive activities and eoneeutrate on the 
constructive programme. Tlie resolution of the Ahmedabad 
Congress was thus suspended by the decision of the Work- 
ing Committee which met at Bardoli under the advice of 
Mahatma. Gandhi. Hweeping changes like these Mahatma 
Gandhi alone could introdue.e and it we now dindine even to 
entertain proposals to ad,iust our programme to the new 
situation, we would be doing violence to the elementary 
primdples of political warfai ! . It is in the light of these 
observations and because we feel that the final battle by 
means of mass civil disobedience or individual civil dis- 
obedience (>u a large '-calc is ii' t yet that we venture to 
examine the proposed changes on their merits. We must not 
be taken to mention these grea! ehanges ni a cavilling spirit. 
On the eoutrary we look on them as sound tactics suited 
to the altered circuinstain es which faced Mahatinaji from 
time to time. 

110. Just about the time of the last Council elections, 
Mahatma Gandhi laiil before the ooun- 
T!.c possibility of getting Bwarajya 

in one y-\'i Those who had strenuously fought against the 
boycott of Conneil.s and been defeated were soon reconciled 
to it firstly because of their sense of loyalty to the National 
Assembly, and secondly because it was thought desirable 
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and necessary in view of Mahatmaji^s declaration of Swa- 
rajya within a* year, to concentrate all the national forces 
on working ont the non-co-operation programme. The 
Nationalists, therefore, immediately withdrew their candid- 
atures for the Councils and whole-heartedly devoted them- 
selves to the working out of the non-co-operation programme. 
With a year’s programme the Triple Boycott was regarded 
as justifiable, and all leaders not only ceased criticising the 
boycott blit vied with one another in making it a success. 
All differences W(*re put aside for the time Ixhiig and work 
was carried on in right earnest with a view to secure Swarajya 
and speedy redress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. It 
was repeatedly declanxl that wr‘ were in a state of war and 
we spent the year with our knapsacks on our backs 

111. If the Boycott of Councils had been complete and 

Mah.itnuii'b expect- [luUans had rcfused to take their seats 
there, there eau be lit-tle <loubt that 
(Government would have come to its senses. The alternative 
before the Government then would have been nothing but 
despotic rule imre and simple. That might have meant 
military dictatorship. But world opinion has advanced so 
far that Britain dai'e not cont«'mplate such dictatorship with 
equanimity. It was such a boycott that Mahatmaji hoped 
to bring about, lie relied upon the wholesale abstention 
of voters from voting and on the sense of self-respect of 
the Moderates. In one of his public speeches prior to the 
Calcutta Congress he is reported to have observed : — 

“I know there is stronf; opposition to the l*oycott of Uoiinciila, The 
opposition when you bej^in to !\n.OyHe it moans not that the step is faulty or 
that it is not likely to succoed, hnt is due to the h»dief that the whole 
country will not respond to it and tnat the Mo leratcH will stoal into the 
Councils I askj ciliiien^ of Miin;;Klore, to dispel that fear from your 
hearts. United, the votes of Mangalore can make it in) possible for either 
a Moderate or an Extremist or any other form of leidcr to enter the Council 
R8 your representative.” 

Again writing on the Council Boycott in the “ Young 
India^' of 14th July 1U20, Mahatmaji said : — 

*‘We are now face to face with the reality. Will a single Moderate leader 
care to enter any Council if more than half his electorate disapproved of hii 
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oSerinf^ hinittelf ae a caodidate at all? t hold that it woald be nnoonatUa- 
tional for him to do so becaaa>^ he will uot represent his constitaency. 
Boycott contemplated by me pre-aappoBea a moel active diBcipliue aud 
watohfnl propaganda and it is based on the auBiimplion that the electors 
theinselvea will prefer complete to an incomplete boycott in the form of 
obBtraciiou,” 

We have failed to bring about such complete boycott. 
The Nationalists being out of the way, it was a walk-over 
for the Moderates aud they took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to fill the Councils. Mahatmaji did not yet give 
up hope. He thought no self-respecting member could 
retain his seat if the great bulk of his constituency did not 
want him to represent them. He therefore got the Nagpur 
Congress to adopt a resolution expressing the hope that 

“Those who had allowed thomselveB to be elected in Hpite of the deliberate 
abgtention from the polls of an overwhelming majority of their cooBtitnenta 
will Bee tlieir way to resign their seats in tl»e Council.” 

All over the country meetings, conferences and at some 
places special voters’ confeionces were held calling upon 
the Councillors to resign. All in vain. But true to his great- 
ness and goodness, Mahatmaji did not despair of the 
Moderates. In the crisis of November-December when thou- 
sands of our workers were being sent to jail, including 
some of the topmost leaders, hopes were entertained that the 
Moderates would then rise to the occasion. It was not 
realised that most of them had directly or indirectly given 
their support to the repressive policy of the Government. 
Agaiu when Mahatmaji himself was arrested and convicted 
the Councillors remained unmoved and indications are not 
wanting to show that some of the leading lights of the 
moderate party had a hand in his prosecution. Then very 
recently came the plain talk of Mr. Lloyd George revealing 
the hollowness of the pronouncement of 20th August 1917 
aud assiiriug the Civil Service that reforois or no reforms they 
would vemai.i the true arbiters of Iadia^s destiny for all 
time to come. There was a storm iu a tea-pot in the 
Moderate camp but it subsided after a feeble resolution iu 
the Connell protesting against that speech. 
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112. It will thus be seea that the position in which we noW 
find ourselves is materially different to 
ihe le.'son of experience, occupicd at the comineuoeiueut 

of the campaign and during its earlier stages. Times have 
now changed. Uircumstauces have altered. The period of 
the struggle is indefinitely prolonged. The boycott of Courts, 
Schools and Colleges has been relaxed by Mahatmaji at 
Bardoli. The question of Councils was not then a live issue. 
We have since passed through further vicissitudes and are 
now in a position to take stock of the situation. We must 
therefore adjust our programme accordingly. We are bound 
to recognise that the Legislature have it in their power to 
render pleasant or unpleasant, easy or burdensome, the 
position of a non-co-operator. The Council may not be an 
assembly, we readily grant, which can be used by itself lor 
the overthrow of the existing system but as long as the 
system remains, it would be unwise not to recognise the 
possibilities for evil if not for good of a “representative 
house.” Assuming that the Council cannot do any good, it 
cannot be denied that it can and is doing immense harm. Apart 
from the support, direct or indirect, the Moderates have 
given to the repressive policy of the Government and the im- 
position of fresh taxation, their very '-ntry in the Councils 
for co-operation with government is harmful. It is obvious 
that if they had stood by the country during the November- 
December crisis the struggle would have assumed a different 
aspect. We know that they are not the representatives of 
the people, but we also know that they pose and are repre- 
sented to the outside world by Goviumment as such. It is 
abundantly clear that the Councils have in the name of law 
and order strengthened the hamls of the Government in 
repressing the non-co-operation movement. 

113, It will be evident from what we have stated above that 
according to our reading of the situa- 

suges of non-co-operation, ^avo now passed through the 

first and entered upon the second stage of non-co-operation. 
The first ended with the Bardoli decisions and the arrest 
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and imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi and the second 
commenced with tlm triumph of non-violence during the 
succeeding months. In the previous Chapters we have fully 
dealt with tho great achievements of the movement and may 
be allowed to add here that we yield to none in our unstint- 
ed admiration of the great originator of the movement 
or of the high ideals he set i)efore the nation. We cannot, 
however, shut our eyes to what we see around us. That 
our success has bt^en remarkable our enemies are forced to 
admit but that we have also had failures onr best friends 
eannot deny. We have, already shown that in this very 
matter of the Councils we can claim success only to the 
extent that a very large proportion of the voters abstained 
from tiie polls, but the keeping of the Council Chambers 
empty which was the real object in view was not only not 
achieved but was virtually defeated by the entry of the very 
persons who ought not to have been there. We did indeed 
non* co-operate but at the same time made the co-operation 
of others easy. We rested on our oars after leading half 
through the course and allowed those behind to overtake and 
pass us. Shall w-* repeat the samrj experimeut I We submit 
it will be suicidal to do so. 

{B) The Proposals. 

114. Before we proceed further it is necessary to state 

Deciiraiion i)v the Om what ouf proposals are. It is not correct 
^icis and ivhihiiat. ^mount to a vemoval 

of the boycott of Councils as our esteemed colleagues have 
described them. Oii the contrary we maintain as we have 
already made clear that they constitute the best and the 
most effective method of boycottiug the Councils. Our pro- 
posals are : — 

That the Congress and the Khilafat at their Gaya 
Sessions should declare that in view of the fact that 
the working of the Legislative Councils during their* 
first term has, besides proving a great obstacle to the 
tedress of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the 
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speedy attainment of Swarajya, caused great misery 
and hardship to the people, it is desirable that the 
following steps should be taken in strict accordance 
with the principle of non-violent non-co-operation to 
avoid the recurrence of the evil 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the elections 
on the issue of the redress of Punjab and Khilafat 
wrongs and immediate Swarajya and make every 
endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2. If the non-co-operators are returned in a 
majority large enough to prevent a quorum they 
should after taking their seats leave the Council 
Chamber in a body and take no part in the proceed- 
ings for the rest of the term. They should attend 
the Council occasionally only for the purpose of pre- 
venting vacancies. 

3. If Non-Co-operators are returned in a majority 
but not large enough to prevent a quorum they should 
oppose every measure of the Government including 
the budget and only move resolutions for the redress 
of the aforesaid wrongs and the immediate attainment 
of Swarajya. 

4. If the Non-Co-operators are returned in a 
minority they should act as pointed out in No. 2 
and thus materially reduce the strength of the 
Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January 
1924 we further propose that the 

i-mM Mandate. Congrcss Scssion of 1923 be held 

during the first instead of the last week of December 
and the matter be again brought up for the issue of 
a final mandate by the Congress in view of the results 
of the election. 

It will be seen that the above projiosals constitute two 
distinct parts, the first relating to election and the second 
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to the policy and procedure to be adopted after actually 
entering into the Goancil-?. We shall take each of these parts 
separately and show that it does not militate against the 
principles of non-co-operation and is in every way calculated 
to promote the objects of the movement, 

(C) The Elections. 

115. As we have already shown the Councils cannot possib- 
No o>oecdon in -oing tf. be kept empty without keeping out the 

co-operators and these cannot be kept 
out unless they are defeated at the elections by the non-co- 
operators. Assuming without admitting that there are 
diffioulties based on the principle and practice of non-co- 
operation in the way of actually entering into the Councils, 
we cannot conceive of any in merely contesting the elections 
and effectually preventing tlie co-operators from going in. 
Some witnesses have gone the length of saying that the 
mere act of going to the electors to seek their suffrage 
amounts to co-operation with the Government. Prominent 
among these is Sriyut Vallabhai Patel of Gujarat. He has 
given no re«‘isous for this opinion apart from the objections 
ho has to the Councils tliemselves, which we shall consider 
presently. We confess we see no act of co-operation with 
the Government in going to our owu countrymen to obtain 
their mandate to put au end to an institution they 
do not want. If there is any wo fail to differentiate it from 
that involved in going to the Municipal voter for a purpose 
which is admittedly iuseparable from co-operation with the 
Gov *rnmeut. Sriyut Patel is a strong advocate for capturing 
the District and Local Boards and Municipalities. Going 
to the voters and asking them to express their disapproval 
of the Councils by keeping silent and abstaining from the 
polls is admittedly an act of merit. How it ceases to be 
so if they are asked to speak out their minds and authorise 
their representative to say that they do not want the Councils 
is not at all clear to us. We do not think it necessary to 
labour the point further aud will now deal with the practical 
Bide of Uie question. 
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116. It is necessary in the interest of working the con- 

structive programme itself that non-co- 

Consequences of abstention. , , , . . • i i 

operators should contest couucji elec- 
tions. We have to bear in mind that we would be out again 
for 3 years. It is not difficult to realise the consequences of 
allowing a free field to the co-operators and the Govern- 
ment for their operations for another 3 years and the effect 
of their operations on the Congress and the whole national 
movement. Measures affecting the daily life of the people 
are being enacted year after year, fresh taxation and huge 
liabilities are being imposed and will continue to be imposed 
with the help and in the name of the so-called representatives 
of the people and nolens volens the people will have to sub- 
mit to them. Under these circumstances it is a question 
for consideration how far the hold of the Congress over the 
masses can remain unaffected. 

On the occasion of the last Council eiecrions, an over- 
whelming majority of voters abstained from voting and 
we rightly claimed that the abstention was the outcome of 
the Congress resolution in favour of the boycott of Councils 
and the propaganda in that behalf. Tne t^ovcriunent on 
the other hand (contended that the abstention on such a 
large scale was mainly due to ignorance and ap ithy on the 
part of the voters and to the fact tliat it wa^ f<»r the first 
time that elections of that character were introduced in the 
country, yuppose the Congress persists in the boycott 
of Councils in its present form and it is found that a greater 
percentage of voters record their votes on this oc(iasioii 
our claim would be discredited. We are inclined to believe 
that this policy of abstention has lost its C/liarin and it is 
not at all unlikely that a greater percentage of voters will 
poll at the ensuing elections. In that, event the success 
gained at the last elections will be a thing of the past and the 
whole movement might be adversely affected. 

117. There is another aspect of the matter which deserves 

careful attention. The times of active 
Propaganda. electoral Campaign are peculiarly pro- 

pitious for the disoussioa of social, ecouomic, and political 
13 
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theories and hence they oflfer an excellent opportunity tor 
the propaganda of the Congress among the broad masses 
of the people. That opportunity will be largely enhanced 
if non-co-operation is made one of the direct issues of the 
campaign. And not only are political campaigns important 
as mediums of effective propaganda, they are also useful as 
periodical reviews of the Congress forces. The number of 
votes which the non-co-operators poll at a general election 
IS a sure gauge of the progress made by the movement 
among ilu; electorate, and nothing stimulates growth so 
much as the pi'oof of growtii. It is evident that candidates 
for (‘ifctioii to the Councils will have greater facilitit^s for 
Congress propaganda by the'ir manifestoes and speeches. 

118. There are indications that government will use all 
m<*ans both fair and unfair to prevent 
the non* CO' operators irom getting into 
Uie (Jouucils. Neither the (lovernmeiit nor the Moderates 
want us there. They will naturally join hands and 
try to make it diOiciilt if not impossible for us to have 
a majority and any further delay would make our task 
more dihicult. It is also likely, or shall we say more than 
likely, that ouce wo <lecide to ruu elections, some device by 
alterations in the rogulatious or otherwise might be invented 
to keep us out, or wiiat appears more probable, they might 
put off the evil day by extending the life of the present Coun- 
cils. Lf they thus deliberately keep us out even the pretence 
of the Councils being representative institutions will dis* 
appear and the stupendous fraud will be thoroughly exposed. 

We are told that the final election rolls shall be ready 
by tile end of this year. It is necessary to see that manipula- 
tions and manoeuvres to keep the non-co-operators and 
their sympathisers out of the rolls do not succeed. The 
ques^ieii of i Uiining the elections has therefore got to be deci- 
ded at ouce Early next year a regular campaign will begin 
and if we decide co contest the elections we should not bc 
late ir ti’O heuL 
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(d) The Policx. 


119. We have so for dealt with the question of nmninff 

Broad Outline of Policy. the elections apui t from the isgne on 
which they are to be contested. It is 
obvious that no election campaign can be cfTectively carried 
on without a clear definition of policy and a defiuito pro- 
gramme being laid before the country. The cir^nimstanco.s 
under which we are called upon to niMke onr vecomn.onda- 
tions are however peculiar and it is not possible to si'ltlo the 
lines of action with any approach to finality at the preseijt 
stage. Much depends on the attitude of the Governtnent 
towards the Congress candidates and the movement gener- 
ally. The result of the elections will in no smell measure 
affect the course of future action. Th.e circumstances in 
which we are now placed may alter cou'^iderablv tor 1 -tier 
or worse during the next lo mouths. Onr notion whe- 
ther in or out of the Councils will have to be shntMd nccor- 
diug to developments. While however the adual pro- 
gramme cannot at the present moment be finally laid down, 
it is essential that the broad outlnies of iiolioy should [x* 
suflfieieutly defined to put the attitude of th(‘ Congress to* 
wards the Councils clearly before tln^ various constitu. acies 
so that both the voters and the candidates who mac be 
advised to contest the elections may know what is expected 
of them. This outline of policy can only be detci mined 
with reference to existing circaimstauces with duo regaid 
to such developments as it is possible to antifiipato. For 
these reasons it is too early yet to lay down a (h^laihal 
programme. All that need be said at present is tliut 
if conditions do not alter in the meantime we shall enter 
the councils to end them as they cannot be mended as 
we would wish them to be. We shall so conduct ourselves 
that either the administration must be carried on by velo 
and extraordinary power or the Government must concede 
our demands. In other words wo shall non-coo perate. 
Hitherto we tried the negative form of non-cooperation in 
regard to the Councils and it failed to achieve the desired 
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reeult in its entirety. We. would now try the active form of 
non-cooperation, that is to say, enter the Councils for actively 
obstructing and paralysing the Government. 

120. The proposals set out in Section (b) of this Part 
frognmnie only provision will sliow the broad Variations of policy 

which the circumstances may from 
time to time require. The next year will be one of strenuous 
effort and watchful vigilance which will have the double 
merit ot infusing enthusiasm in our workers and helping 
forward the constructive programme throughout the coun- 
try. If we are not allowed to fight the elections on one of the 
pretexts pointed out above we shall still have gained the two- 
fold advantage of exposing the ** representative character 
of the Councils and supplying the nof^essary impetus for 
individual eivil disoludience whirdi the country lacks at 
present. AH that the Oaya Congress is called upon to sanc- 
tion is the running of elections on the lines indicated above. 
The vest of the programme is merely provisional subject to 
the confirmation of the Congress session of December 1923. 

121. At the same time the educative work of the Con- 

( onstructive programme grcss must be eoutinucd with renewed 
lobe worked vigorously, vigouv. Tlic coustructive programme 

should not be neglected. If the Government chooses to dis- 
regard the wishes of the people and time after time passes 
measures or imposes taxes by extraordinary power, the 
work iuside and the work outside the Councils will create a 
situation most favourable to the starting of the nation-wide 
movement of non-cooperation including civil disobedience 
and non-payment of taxes and will evoke an adequate and 
spontaneous response in the people. Conservation of 
energy and the keeping up of enthusiasm are the essential 
requisites which we fear cannot be cultivated by help- 
lessly looking on while our noblest countrymen are being 
humiliated, porsecuti'd and treated as common felons. It is 
the nuasuvo ef the peopIe^s strength and determination fb 
oppose injustice and oppression which determines the 
attitude of the Government and not a meek submission to 
all its vagaries. 
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(e) Entby into the Codnoilb. 

122. Under this head we propose to consider the evidence 
of the witnesses and the reasons they 

Written answers uiodifieil. . « . , , 

give for or against the entry ot non-co- 
operators into the Councils. There is apparently an over- 
whelming majority numbering 302 who according to their 
written answ^^s do not favour entry into the Councils as 
against 163 who advocate such entry in some form or other. 
The latter having made definite proposals have been classifi- 
ed under suitable heads. Many of the former have in the 
course of their oral examination considerably modified 
their written answers. It being found impossible to classify 
such modifications under definite heads we have simply 
given the number of these witnesses in Appendix VII with 
the remark that they support the existing boycott “according 
to their written answers.” This course was a<lopted with 
the approval of Sriyut Kasturi Kanga Iyengar and Sriyut 
Kajagopalachariar but we tiud that the words “ according to 
their written answers ” are omitted from the copy they have 
given in their dissenting note. The omission could not be 
brought to their notice as the note was handed by them to 
one of us (Paudit Motilal Nehru) as they were leaving 
Allahabad. It is obviously au oversight. 

Having regard to the great labour involved in the classi- 
fication, as it appears in the Appendix, we do not claim abso- 
lute accuracy for it and have in fact found some errors 
after the tables were in print. We can only express the 
hope that such errors are not numeious. 

J23. A few examples of how the written answers of the 
^ . . great majority of the 302 witnesses 

Striking msUnces , ■ n , 

were modified m the oral examination 
are given below. Babu Rajeudra Prasad of Patua, the 
spokesman of the oflScial witnesses of Behar and a stout 
champion of the boycott in its present form, gives away the 
whole principle of nou-co-operatiou in his oral evidence, 
and might easily be classed with the 36 witnesses who are 
for entry into the Qouncils for ultilizing them as they are, if 
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he could cu)} Ic fitifficd that the coDStinctive prograDQUie 
could possibly be helped thereby. It is evident that the 
greater part, if not the whole of that programme, falls under 
the transferred subjects and can undoubtedly be helped 
to a very considerable extent if the Minister in charge took 
some interest in it. That being so the only objection of 
Baba Rajendra Prasad to an uneondkional entry into the 
Councils even as they are at present constituted is not well 
founded. The following is an extract from his oral state- 
ment: — 


Babu Rajendra Prasad^ General Secretari/j 
Bihar Provincial C\ C. 


Mr. V J. Viilcl — (} Alt* v-'ii in f-tvonr of 0 i 4 »lnrin^' llie iniKMcipalities 
Hiul local lioar<lH 

liahu RdjtVifira — ,1 : — I am in fav'oir of >t. 

Q . — Yon tako if •'r(Mn mo tout yon liavo to co-on-ratc witli the 
(lovci (‘in • t ? 

Yes. 

^ Q — Yon don’t object t<» that co optne-tion V 

A — Tlio non-co*opoiatioii tli'U wo Invo docd not ittiph rioii-co-operatiou 
in every act, a».d, in t 'Ot multci f wtinKl leave it tlioro. 

Q . — bill would it lielo tlm ^r>f;rammo? 

A , — It may, but I am not cioccr ed vitli the [lowors of the municipality. 

Q — If your con*irac'iv" proy;r,to.inH is indprd even tiiongh you have to 
cO'Opetalo with tlie (jovenmient, you would not mind it ? 

A . — No. 

Q . — You would certainly mind tion-co-opei atnrs working the coustractive 
piogramino tlirongh the Councils, even if it is possible to help the 
prograniim; by going irrto the Coaneils ? 

A . — I tiiink it is impoBsiblo. 

Q . — 1 say, whether yon would advise the non-co-operators, if it is 
possi* la ? 

A . — If it po-piMo to further tiro prograinmt* through the Councils, then, 

I WOT d advise juat as in the case of local bodies. 

Q — IVonId i! not bu a surrender on the part of the Congress ? 

A . — it \i*l not be a surrender, because tliore is that assumption. At 
pieaent we are working on the assumption and the Congress is work- 
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ing on tliat assaraption that it is ituposaihlo to work the conetmctive 
programrao in any wav ifi the (Joiincih, an<l, therefore, if it is tiow 
admitted or aHsained tliat it »h poeeihlo to wurk the constriic.livn 
programme tliroagh the CotiouiJs, there ia no ol)jeotio>i of our going 
to the Conncila, and there is no aorrendcr. 

Q . — Ihit is it not a qneHtioo of li imilintion and surrender ? 

It is not a qne-tion of humiliation and snrrendcr, it ia a question of 
farthering our cause. 

Mr. Q. Chowdbry the ofliei.-il spokesm'Hii of Utkal goes 
even further and would reeoiiimeud a.u alteration of the 
non-co-operation prograinnie to include <*o-oj(eration in the 
Councils if tliat would help the constructive progi'.uume. 
His sole reason for thinking tliat this caimot bo exjiectcd is 
that the existing councils have done nothing in that direc- 
tion. Here is an extract from his oral evidence. 

Mr. G. ChowtUmrij, Vice-President, Utkal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

Mr. V. J. Palel Q.— \n-. you hi f ivoin of c «ii'uriiin miiiiiiiipaliiios a,,,! 
local boanls by iioii-co op' ratorn ? 

Mr. O. C. A.—Y OH, I woiiM like tliem to do so. 

Q . — But don’t } on tlnnk ti».U in the nianicip ilitios co-operate with 
the Government ? 

A . — But much can ho done to help the programme 

So yon are not against enteiiiig the iininicipalitieH and co-operdtin^ 
with the Government if yon can do somctliing, and work yc, nr 
constructive programme to a very gre u exteol V 

xl.— -Yes. 

g.— Then tell mo, if hy such co-ooeralion }ou can work the constructive 
programme througli the CoiinoilB you would not object going to 
the Councils ? 

A . — If the Councils would, help tlie coosh u.qive programme, then I have 
no objection. 

g. — I bolieve you have not studied tlio Govornnient of India Act and the 
Heform Act, that yon are in a position to work tlio conaiructivo pro- 
gramme through the Conociis. 

il.— As my experience shows, nothing h »8 boon done through the Councili 
BO far. 

0.— r waot to know whether it can be done ? 
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A, — Whou for the last tvro years uothiug hat been done, it ia uot poagible 
to do any tiling in the Uinmoil. 

Q, ^But yoa are qaite clear that if it can be done, yoa woald uot objeot 
to each co-operaiioii ? 

A. — Yes, as regards working of the constructive programme. 

Q. — Bat don’t yoa think it would bo against the spirit of nou-co-ope* 
ration if you got some advantage by going into the CJoaucils ? 

/I, —It may be inconsistent, bat 1 think the programme will liave to be 
changed. 

Q . — If the people ate salialied witli the constructive programme, and 
they think tlmt it cm he worked throu^li the Ooaticils, you will ask 
the Congress to ch inge the programme V 

the people are satisfied, the Congress will change it. 

The next witness we shall refer to is Mr. S. V. Kowjalgi, 
President, District Congress Committee, Bijapur, for some- 
time member of the All India Working Committee. He con- 
cludes his remarks in his written answers on the subject 
of Councils by saying : “ After giving my best considera- 

tion to this subject 1 have come to the conclusiou that 
permission to enter the councils will be more a loss than a 
gain for the National cause.” 

The following extract from his evidence will speak for 
itself. Questioned by Hcikirn Ajmal Khan 

O V X> o o 

Q — If you can get wurkeia Lo attend to the boycott of uonrtfl and of 
schools and otlier items of the non-co-operation programme, can yod 
not also siinilirly gel a few workers for the Coancils. 

A. — 1 am aware we can. 1 have stated in my statement that iudividiiaii 
from the ualionalist camp who are tit for notliing oigo might try 
that way. 

Q. — Bat yoa agree that it is only if wo have a mijority we can go ? 

1.— Yes Bat I am doubtful of a majority with regard to my Province. 

I buve on piincipleg no objection to the other Provinces going into 
th'- ' ouncils. Natioiialieta arc HO strong-minded now that they may 
be able to do some good by going into the Councils. 

Q. — Yoa don’t tliiuk the principle of uon-oo-operatiou will be affected 
by our going into the OoanoilB ? 
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il.— I think it will all depend upon the attitude of the peraoiiH who go. 
If they go and only ubBlrnol ll oie, then it is not MgainHl the principle 
of N C 0., and if tin*) gV. wi'li a (letenoin iiion iicvmt to be tempted 
wtih any advantagoH to In* gaim d f. in the luireane, atic Nidt*. 

Q — ;\n<l then I takr^ if that \ on an* not againet tie N ilmill^tM giang into 
llie Coanoila if they go t!o*re for tier piiipodc ot 
1. Obstmctlfni pure and simpl *. and 2 Working the c('nsli nclive pro- 
gramme of the oongKBd tiir n^^h the tjoin (oig 

*■1. — 1 am not agaiiiat 

The following is au oxfraet fiom the of Pandit 

Htirkaran Nath Misra, Oetunal S M‘t'r‘t iry, iJ. P. Provincial 
Congress CointniiteH, Allahabad, by Pan'litji. 

Q , — Oil principle yon are agaioat gtti'fg into tin* < 'oiV'cHh, ind you are 
alrto againet going into (he (loverniiient school-' l^’rom tlie practical 
point of view, piinci[>h' 'P'ut '!•> ■ 'oi think tliat the only condltiotiri 
upon which the non-co opi ra|» rs may enter the Coimcilt- are irtosL 
difficult, if not impoHsihle to he peif>'im fl ? 

A . — Y«8, this ia it. 

^.—SappoHing theie ia Home iusuihuch (hit Iheac' cotidii iotiH will he 
fulfilled, and in aome privific-e ti'cet* oonditiona can he Htiliafied, 
liaveyoii atiy «)lher ohjecti ci t > go to ‘he Ounoeib from the practical 
poin* of view ? 

A. — No. 


124. It is easy to multi oly ini-taiiees of this nature but 

we feel we shall not 1 h> justified in 

How evidence <iealr witli. i n- i l \ ^ li 

dwelling <5M tlie poinf at greater length 
as it is evident that a question Iik(‘ thia 'aannot be decided 
by reference only to the number of witnesses. It involves 
a principle and gives rise to vaiions eoii'^iderations in d'^ter- 
mining the practical utility of ad opt] tig it in practice, ft is 
necessary to examine the grounds iipnn which eac!i opinion 
is based and see if they can justify the inference drawn. It 
Is obviously impossible to deal with the lingc^ mass of evidence 
witness bv witness. We shall therefore take e udi ground of 
objection and comment on it briefly. 

125. The first raises the all important qnesiioii of the 
fatwa of the Jamait-ul-iilema wliitdi is 
supposed to stand in the way of Moham- 

me fans in the matter of entry into the Couneils. It goes 


The FatWa. 


14 
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without saying that any proposal which cannot carry the 
entire approval of the Mohammedans must be ruled out at 
once without reference to the merits. It is of course for the 
Jamait-ul-UIema to say how far the Fatwa will apply, if at 
all, to a line of action such as the one we have suggested. 
We find that it does not apply at all to the running of elec- 
tions and as regards entry into the Councils it refers to the 
normal work as it is at present carried on and prohibits the 
co-operation it involves in emphatic terms. On the question 
of the oath of allegiance also it proceeds on the assumption 
that the allegiance thereby imposed is to the Government 
which is not the case. We give a translation of the material 
portion of the Fatwa in Appendix XII and although the 
authoritative decision of the question must rest with the 
Ulema, we venture to say that a close examination of the 
language used justifies a further reference to that learned 
body of divines to reconsider their verdict with special re- 
ference to the object with which elections are to be contested 
and the use which it is proposed to be made of the Councils. 
We are encourged to recommend such reference on the 
strength of the principle Iwl (all actions de- 

pend upon intent.) 

126. The next objection taken has reference to the oath 
of allegiance. It relates first to the 
Oath ofaiKgiancr. taking of the oath itsclf and secondly 

to the propriety of entering into the Councils with the 
avowed object of paralysing them after giving an undertak- 
ing in the form, I will faithfully discharge the duty upon 
which I am about to enter As regards the first part all 
that is needed is to swear allegiance to the Sovereign of 
England. We find nothing in the Congress creed to pro- 
hibit it and as long as our objective of complete Swarajya 
can possibly be gained within the British Empire we see no 
harm ui declaring on oath or solemn afiBrraation what is an in- 
conirovej )5b!< fac^. That under existing conditions we owe 
allegi iacc to t.h^ Sovereign of England cannot be doubted 
whetl.'er suy so or not. We should have thought that the 
uon-co-operator who has laid his cards on the table would be 
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the last to hesitate in admitting the truth. It is possible 
that the bureaucracy may in the near future drive us to join 
the school of thought which insists on independence but so 
long as that event does not happen and the Congress and 
Khilafat creeds remain as they are we can find no real diffi- 
culty in taking the oath of allegiance. There may of course 
be people who have conscientious scruples in this respect 
but we are dealing here with the general movement and its 
principles. The objection based on the fatwa has already 
been dealt with and we believe as we have suggested that it 
can be removed by a further reference to the Ulemas, 

127. As to the second part of the objection we have no 

doubt whatever that a non-co-operator 

The Daty Imposed. , - , . - . 

who secures his election to the Council 
with a distinct mandate from his constituency to obstruct 
the proceedings at every step (as would be the case if our 
suggestion is adopted) can only faithfully discharge the 
duty upon which he is about to enter'^ by acting in strict 
accordance with that mandate. The whole question turns 
upon what is the duty ot a representative of the people who 
is elected to an assembly by the suffrage of his countrymen 
and has pledged himself to follow a particular line of policy. 
We are clearly of opinion that such a representative would 
not only be failing in his duty but be guilty of a gross breach 
of faith if he swerves by a hair’s breadth from that policy. 
But it is said that the undertaking contained in the form of 
the oath is in conflict with the policy of obstruction as it 
involves an obligation to act under the provisions of the 
Act. We fail to see any such conflict. It is obvious that 
all obstruction to be effective must be offered in accordance 
with the rules governing the conduct of business and so long 
as those rules are observed we can discover no dereliction 
of the duty undertaken. Obstructive tactics in relation 
to particular measures are a common feature of all legis- 
lative assemblies in the world and have never been 
considered to be anything but the exercise of a legitimate 
right. If such tactics oau properly be resorted to iu relation 
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to particular measures we caimot conceive of any reason 
why they should be i(‘garded as reprehensible it' applied to 
a large number of measures or to all the measures which 
are brought forward. Keliance is placed on the Preamble 
of the Act and it is said that the duty undertaken by the 
oath implies acquiescence in the policy ot Parliament therein 
set out. If that be so ihe oath conflicts with the settled 
convietions of many if not all the Moderates who have 
entered the Council after taking it. We are not aware that 
there is any school of thought in India which fully endorses 
the famous declaration of August 20th, 1917 which is re- 
produced iu the Preamble of the Act. in the Calcutta 
session of the Congress of that year when both Moderates 
and Extremists sailed under the same colours the limitations 
contained iu the declaration of August 20th were unanim- 
ously condemned and by none hj vehemently as the present 
Moderates. The forcible characleribution of tliese limita- 
tions by Babu Surendra Nath Banerji as a “ rift in the lute” 
is fresh iu the memory of Cougressmmi. But quite apart 
from the attitude of the Moderates we can only express our 
surprise at the calling in aid of the Preamble of the Act to 
explain the meaning of the oath of allegiance. It is easy 
to show that such a use of the Preamble is wholly unwarrant- 
ed but for obvious reasons we refrain from going into the 
purely legal aspects of the qiKjstion whieli cannot have any 
reference to moral considerations on whicii alone the objec- 
tion to have any weight must be founded. We may however 
point out that the arguii»ent if carried to its logical end 
means that the moment a person takes the oath he is 
debarred for ever from taking exception to any of the pro- 
visions of the (Tovernmeiit if India Act whicli is absurd. 
We are therefore quite clear that there is no valid objection 
to the oath of allegiance. It is said by our dissenting col- 
leagues that “ no conscientious person can stand for election 
with the avowed object of wrecking the institution and 
take such an oat}», and except by casuistry or mental reserva- 
tion can fee! justitied in adopting such a course.” No 
reasons are given for this dictum and we fail to see any 
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justification for it. Strong words do not constitute an 
argument and we take no lurtlier notice of the remarks. 
We have given our reasons and leave the matter there. 

It is unnecessary to w into the evidence on the point 
which is meagre but we give th“ following extract from the 
statement of Pandit Harkaran Nath Misra as a correct 
appreciation of the principle. 

(^__Whnl llu! oath of alh*gi nioo ? Dor-s it -.ffpr any ohstHcle in 

the way of Non Cv-op ratinn V Will it In- lo'ccst-ary for (In* Congresn 
to cliaiigti its croed and give tlio lo unlate to tlm Non-co-op. ‘ratoFR to 
go iJito tlio c-nocilH ? 

pjvrly svhich want^ coinpK-to mdcpondcjicf .vitliont (ho IlriiiHh 

Kfiipiro, i^ vcr> limited, md pr ohahp ihoro arc vtryf»^vv jjerHoos 
who do not hke to g) into i oiincil, btit there are many who want to 
got Swaraj within the nmpiro, and in that case oath of alh gianco 
imiHt ool eta d inadr in yom a ay. 

128. The next ohjection raised is that entry into the 
, V Couucils would be inconsistent witli the 

lnc«m i^tc.nc> with N -n- 

cooperation. Non-'Jooperatioii resohuion or the (Jon- 

‘n^ess. There is no doubt that such entry involves a 
material change in the pn^gramme of Non-Oooperation as 
passed at Galeuttii and re-affinned at Najrpur and Ahuieda- 
ba<l. In the wards of Mahatma Gandni “K.>jectiou of 
courts, schools and c.jitneils is an integral part of the 
programme”. All that this Committee or the All ludta 
Committe.! can do is to mike such reeommeudatious as they 
may be advised for the emi-iideration of the Congress at its 
next regular session at C lya. Cut when it is said that the 
suggestion we have made is inconsistent with the principle 
of^Non-Cooperatiou we entirely differ. As we have already 
observed we can think of no uigher form of Non-Cooperatiou 
thau entering the Councils and non-cooperating with the 
Qoverumeiit at every step. 

129. It will not b ' out of place here to give a brief 
history of the clause relating to boycott 
Hrierhiitory o( the danse (touueils. As has already been point- 
ed out (Sec paras 13 and 14) this item did not find a place 
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in the programme of Non-Cooperation until after the 
Leaders’ Conference had been held in Allahabad, on the 2nd 
June 1920 though the principle had been enunciated some 
time before. We find that in an article contributed to the 
columns of the “Nava Jivan’’ and reproduced in the “Young 
India"’ of 9th June, 1920, Mahatma Gandhi gives some very 
wholesome advice to the voters as to the qualifications they 
should insist on before voting for a particular candidate, 
and points out the desirability of sending the best avail- 
able men into the Councils. Shortly after LalaLajpat Rai, 
in an article in his Urdu paper “The Bande Mataram"’, 
announced that he had “resolved after much deliberation 
that he should not stand for election.” This article was 
reproduced in the “Young India’" of June the 30th, 1920 
and was followed by a statement to the press issued by 
Mahatma Gandhi in which he welcomed the suggestion of 
Lala Lajpat Rai and exprefrsed the opinion that “ it would 
be a fine education for them if the electors are not to elect 
anybody and unanimously to tell whosoever may seek their 
suffrage that he would not represent them if he sought 
election so long as the Paujab and Khilafat questions were 
not satisfactorily settled.” This statement appeared in 
“Young India” of the 7th July, 1920, which also gave publici- 
ty to the report of the Non-co-operation Committee appointed 
at the Leaders’ Conference held in Allahabad. It was in 
this report that the boycott of the reformed Councils found a 
place for the first time and was repeated after a great struggle 
in the Subjects Committee in the resolution passed by the 
special session of the Congress in Calcutta. It will thus be 
seen that the idea of the boycott of Councils in the form 
adopted at Calcutta was not considered an essential feature of 
"Non-co-operation at the beginning and was only gradually 
evolved as better calculated to educate the country in the 
right? of cit^'ionship. The principle underlying the Calcutta 
resolution w;n that the Government consolidates its power 
through the CoupcUs and wha t it prohibits is cooperation with 
the Oovernm'mt which will help such consolidation. It is 
evident that so far from contributing to strengthen the power 
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of the Government, the Non-co-operator, by carrying out 
the policy suggested by us, in the Councils, would be laying 
the axe at its very root. We see nothing in the Nagpur 
and Ahmedabad Congress resolutions which can be taken 
to conflict with this view. 

130. Reliance is next placed on a dictum of Mahatma 
Coqnciis thrive on obs- Gandhi Contained in the following pass- 
* age: — “I submit th.'it in a sense we 
co-operate by joining even though the object is obstruction 
Most institutions, and a British Legislative Council most 
of all, thrive upon obstruction. The disciplined obstruction 
of the Irish members made practically no impression upon 
the House of Commons. The It ish have not got the Home 
Rule they wanted.” (“Young India” 14tb July, 1920). 

The aphorism that “ Governments thrive on obstruc- 
tion” has become a copy-book maxim with some Non-co- 
operators who tear it out of the context and use it as a rule 
of general application. It is not realized that the argument 
has force only when applied to obstruction by a minority 
such as that of the Irish members or of the Labour piirty in 
the House of Commons or of the non-oflScial members in the 
pre-Reform Councils in India. As soon as the party of 
obstruction commands a majority, its obstruction, instead 
of giving vitality to the Government, results in its total 
paralysis. In countries where there is responsible Govern- 
ment the Ministry when its support in the House dwindles 
down into a minority has to go out and make room for 
a new Ministry representing the majority. In India the 
position is different. The Government is not responsible 
to the House or the country and is not called upon to 
resign and give place to a new Government. But it cannot 
carry on the administration as a Government under the 
reformed constitution. Both the Government and the Coun- 
cils established under the constitution must come to an 
end and the administration must take the form of des- 
potic rule. The Reform Act must go and the choice will 
be between a new Act according to the wishes of the people 
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and naked despotism. The argument that Governments 
thrive on obstruetiou has no application when the party of 
obstruction is in a m.ijority. MahatTuaji’s remarks must be 
lead ill the light of the illustration he gives of the Irish mem- 
bers in the House of Commons who did not exceed 100 in 
a House of 700. His observations would hold good only if 
the obstructioiiisls fail to seeure a majority. 

131. Aiiolher objection vvhi(di at flrst sight appears to 

be a serious one is that going into the 
iii^h m <1 It \ei. Councils for the purpose of obstruction 

will not b('iii keeping with the higii moral level oi tlie move- 
ment. We do not know what non-cooperation is unless it 
be a series ot obstructions carrii^d lo tln^ (extent of wholly 
paralysing the Oovernnumt. Eve^'v boy<*e.tt, be it of schools 
and colleg(^s or of courts or of shops for the sale of foreign 
cloth or filchoholic drinks is nothing but obstriudion pure 
and simple. If it is not (b-scendiug from the high moral plane 
we occupy when we obstrind these iiistitutioiis wo caiiuot 
coiicieve of any reaso i why it shoiiI<l l)e so if obstruction is 
offered to the working of the Couucils, which have helped 
to plunge the o/mnUy in the surtering and misery W(3 see 
aroiiml ns. We maintain l eat going into tie Couucils with 
the avow«>dobje(;t of ending theTu if they would not mend, 
is not only not incnnsist^ent with the }>riiiciples of non-co- 
operation but is a in i nlier way of grappling with an evil 
than rniiniiig away from it. 

132. Again it is saidjlthat the Reforms being a gift from 

ttie Government, it is immoral to use 
The then,) tin III foi* the ])nr))Ose of destroying it. 

We cannot for a moment concede that the R<^foims, shadowy 
as they are, liave come to ns as a free gift from the Govern- 
ment. It may as well be argued that the usurper, in restor- 
ing an Infinitesimal parr of the thing usur[)ed to the real 
owner <m-i.*r romnnlsi' m, is making a fia^e gift to the latter. 
But s<nnek;nd of moral turpitude is said to be involved in 
theaet of n^dng a weapon pla<ied in om hands by the Goveru- 
ment against the Government itself. It is like taking a sword 
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from your adversary and usin.<( it to wrest the machine gun 
which he has trained upon you. 'rhe weapon wielded by 
the Government under the retonns is o far mightier one 
than that we can forge out of the scraf)s Infr to us. What 
we are aiming at is to render that mightier weapon useless 
against us by following th(! natural iustin<'t of self-preserva- 
tion. Obstruction being of the very essence of l^arliamen- 
tary Government it is easy to (‘.onceivo that a situation may 
arise quite apart from non-cooperation when in order to 
achieve an object of immediate vita! importance it may be- 
come necessary to set up whoh sale op])ositi<m to less urgent 
measures of undoubted utility. We can only repeat that we 
find it impossible to draw tin* line where obstruction ceases to 
be a virtue and suddenly becomes a vice. The boycott of 
the Councils was not advistid because it was a pious act in 
itself. In the article last quoted Mahatmaji says : “ We 

boycott an institution because we do not like it or because 
we do not wish to co-operate with its conductors. In the 
matter of the Councils the latter is the deciding reason.” So 
that the boycott is really based on solid [)raetical grounds 
and has nothing to do with far retche<l religious or moral 
theories. We keep in view tin' real objtM*t and suggest an 
alteration in form on equally solid and pra(dieal grounds 
of which no honourable man net d be ashamed and are met 
by the objection of immorality ! No attempt is made to 
show wherein the immorality lies but it is assumed that if 
Mahatmaji advised a course of atuioii it must have been on 
moral grounds and deviation from it is highly immoral, how- 
ever much the circumstances might have changed since ho 
gave the advice. It is forgotten that Mahatmaji besides 
being a great religious and social reformer is also a states- 
man of a very liigb order. 

133. The next argument that the Non-co-operators are 
not sufficiently disciplined to carry out 
rempi.itions mandate of the Congress and are 

liable to temptations furnishes if true a sad commentary on 
the high moral level claimed for the followers of the move- 
15 
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ment. Happily we have no great misgivings on the subject, 
Mr. Aney has effectively disposed of it by the following 
trenchant statement. 

Mr, M, 8. Aney President Provincial Congress Committee^ 
Berar^ questioned by Mr, V. J. Patel- 


Q . — I want to know if the non co*c)[jeratorH p;o to tlio Legiblative Conncila 
are you not afraid of thoir boin^ Corinj)te<i by tliCBO infliienctB? 

/I.— I think \v(' can certainly lind out a snllicient nnint)er of perHons who 
can stand this teinpUUi -n. If the nation cannot find Huflicieut men 
who can withstand thin tumptation, thet> wo have \ieen lieliind in tho 
race of political agitation and th nld nut talk of a bold action either 
ineido or outside the conncils. 

Q , — IJave yon i ot kno \u inslanc(‘H iti the past el’ nationalists falling vic- 
tims to temptation ? 

4, — What I say is I l'av<' to judge of natiuualisth who at* backed by the 
mandate of the CongroMh- with llu'ir r« sigtuUi()i,8 in th*3 hands of tho 
Provincial Congress Committn* Wleit there is that fear behind 
them, they will bo p!e*lged to c- tty out a certain congress policy. 

Q , — And if tliey fail to do it, then they will have to resign. With that 
condition yon wnnld like t** nmd tho nationalists to the Legislative 
Council ? 

A, — Yes. 

134. Hr. Pattabi Ritaramniiya of Audlira takes a gloom- 

\Veaknes.sofhnm.n i''*’ vioW. tlliuks tliut the UOU-CO- 

natare. operatov is uot fico fpom the weakuesses 

of human nature and is as mu(3h liable to succumb to cor- 
rupting influences as his fellowmon. The learned Dr. is a 
keen observer of human nature as his statement shows but 
has in this instance we vtmture to say overlooked its 
brighter side. We are sure he will readily admit that non- 
co-operation can claim as many, if not more, men of robust 
moral stamina as any other nation— having regard to our 
numbers w#‘ are tempted to say, as many as half a dozen 
other nations put together. Are we ready for the immediate 
Swarajya we are flghtii'g for if we are doubtful of flnding a 
few hundred in the country who can withstand tempta- 
tion of all kinds t VVe decline to give room to auy sach 
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pessimism. It will be readily admitted that there is a serious 
lack of discipline in the rank and file but i1 is impossible to 
shut ones eyes to hundreds of recent instances of sturdy 
independence and selfless devotiou which would do honour 
to any country in the world. 

135. We next come to tiie (((liut which above all others 

has <!Oufirmed ns in tlu; opinion we hold 

Self-respect And/lii^niiv i i , 

but straugely enough is used by our 
colleagues against us. The I’aet that a large number of 
distiuguished iiou-cooperators includiug the great leader of 
the movement are disqualilied under the rules by the reason 
of the sentences passed on them is relied on in support of 
the argument that it; will be inconsisieut with our self-res- 
pect and dignity to enter into the Couuejls. liabu liajerdra 
Prasad says that in these cireiunstances ‘‘it would be 
cowardice” to go into the Couumls and he uses the word for 
want of a stronger terui. The argnime-ii would be unanswer- 
able if it were intended to eoo[>erare with the Government 
in the Councils but having regard to the* 'purpose for which 
the Councils are proposed to be uiiiised ii uot only loses its 
force but furnishes the st)'oiig»‘s^ re:i'^<m in support of our 
reeommeudaliou. It is pv<^eis<*Iy becanst' the Government 
has dealt with us so badly that it I'ccoiues our clear duty 
to attack the stronghold it occupies wilh all tin? energy we 
cau command and spare* uo pains to destroy it. The Oovern- 
meut has not hesitated to adopt all possible means to put 
down the movement and in doiug so has, as we have shown, 
greatly misused its powers. We are fully entitled to use 
all cleau weapons available t) us botli for offence and 
defence provided Nve can do so withmii violating any of 
the cardinal principles of uoii'-vioicnt uoincooperation. We 
have so far beeu fighting f'M’ our ju«t rights and the Govern- 
ment has replied by a lesort to general repression and the 
arrest and imprisonment of thousands of our earnest wor" 
kers and selfless patriots inclnding the gr(‘at originator of 
the movement. We have taken it all in tin* true spirit of 
non-violent iion-ci)operation. An opportunity now offers 
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itself to vindicate our national self-respect by carrying the 
fight in the same spirit into a new field of action and we feel 
that we would bo wanting in our duty not only to our 
colleagues in jail but to our country if we did not recom- 
mend the fullest use of that opportunity. We say that as 
long as our men are in jail, as long as there is no change 
of heart on the other side, as long as the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs are unredressed and Swaraj remains a dis- 
tant goal, so long there can be no question of cooperation 
with the Government in any shape or form, and the only 
policy admissible consistently with our national dignity is 
a policy of total obstruction wherever possible. This is our 
reply to the repression and terrorism which has caused such 
misery and suffering to thonsamls of our countrymen and 
laid desolate thousands of homes. What is the reply that 
our colleagues who dissent from us and thos(; witnesses who 
would cling to the existing order of things have to give t 
Their reply is, we shall in this great war of right against 
might continue to send our best men to the sacrifice, allow 
our work to come to a stand still and keej) looking on while 
untold atrocities are being committed day after day but 
shall not toucli one of the cleanest and most effective wea- 
pons which lies ready at baud. Are they doing their duty 
by our suffering countrymen or we, who would lose no time 
to grasp this powerful weapon and use it to the best advant- 
age I Is their proposal coi\sistcut with the dignity of our 
manhood or ours I We leave these questions to be answered 
by the All India Committee. 

136. Till' next argument that it is impossible to offer 

successful obstruction to a Government 
&ovcrnmtr.i by vctc. -u-nicd with the powcr of veto ignores 

the elementary fact that there can be no greater paralysis of 
the system than Government by veto. We do not consider 
it necessary h) g'> iiutiier into the point 

137. The real question is whether or not it is possible 

and probable to secure a majority of non- 
iiie (luiM, in "I cooperators at the ensuing elections. The 

evideuceadduced before us strongly supports the belief that 
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we shall be ia a very substantia! majority in all the Provinces 
if the Congress and the Khilafat declare in favour of enter- 
ing into the Councils. Even wiinosses with a strong bias 
against such entry iiud unable to view ii as anything but a 
national disa.ster have no hesitation in assuring us of a large 
majority if the necessary mandate from the two national 
assemblies is forthcoming. When a witness like Pandit 
Santanam of Lahore who ap;irehenils general demoralisa- 
tion in the country if the boycott of the Councils in its pre- 
sent form is removed or alttu’ed has no doubt of a majority 
and is suppoi'ted by Prof, iiuchi Bam so far as regards the 
Hindus and Sikhs and by Maulana Abdul Kadir on behalf 
of the Mussalmans, we may l)e quite sim; of the Punjab. 
Here is the relevant extract from his evidence. 

Punjab. 


Pandit K. Santanam, General Scetj, Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

O.-^Snpposiiig tlie Oongnss gives i mundato tiiat we hIiohIcI c'lptiire the 
[.eginlative macliinaiy iind tlior' by obstruct the (i ivororaont in all 
puesiblo ways, do yon thiok tint \ unr province will send a majority 
of Non-cooperators into tlio Coancils ? 

/t. — I am disposed to beli' ve ttiat, in (liat case. Non-co-operators will bo 
ill a majority in the councils. If all (ho men now in j.dl come oat, 
} 0 U will have snftioicnt capable cnididatcs f r tiie posts. 

Q , — Then the people have got snlHcient confidence in the Uongress 
leaders that tliey would retarii a majority of tiiein into tiie Coancils. 

A . — I can say tide on behalf of the Hindiia and the Siklig. 

Q.— (M. Ahdnl Qadir) what do yon 8a\ about the Mohammedans ? 

A. — (M. Abdnl Qadir) I hopo that the Mohammedana will retarn a 
majority of the Congreasmen into the Councils. They will follow 
the lead of their leaders. 

There is a weighty body of evidence from the other 
Provinces in support of the same view. Wo give the follow* 
ing extracts which will speak for themselves. 
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Bihar. 


Mk. Rajendra Prasad, 

To Pandit Motilal Nehru* 

^.—Having regard to the feelint? in yonr province do you think that 
after tlie ( ongrepa iiaa made it pormissivo, AHanmin^ the Congress 
makea it permisHive to N. 0. Oh f<» go into the Cotincilfl, will the 
propaganda among the electoratoH naking lliem to vote for Congress- 
men be BncceaHfnl, having regard to the t« inpernment of the people? 

if.-— It in djHicnlt to atibw* r that qaeation. 

g—What 1 mean in (hie la the feeling againat the CoimcilH so strong 
that if the Congress merely makes it permissive to N. C Os. to 
enter the Conncils, can tlie eleutorates ho odncated to send a large 
iinmber of Nim-co operating c mdidates to the councils? Uo yon 
expect a majority in that case of N. 0. Coimcillors ? 

A , — I tliink if N C. Os are allowed to go and if they carry on propaganda 
they might capture a majniity of v(»t{‘s. 

Q — Tiien tin feeling depends mi what the Congress flays? 

A , — Yes very mncli. 

Q . — The common people will not think that now tiiot Mahatma Gandhi is 
in jail wo are going back on tlio Cougress roHoiution as framed by 
him? 

A . — The prestige of the Congrens now is so groat (hat it may carry the 
people with it to a corifliderable extent. 

What do yon expect ? It may or may not? 

It may if the Congress removcH the ban. 

g.—Tho fact that we are g«)ing hack on the Congress resolution as it was 
started by Mahatma Gandlii will have little effect? 

V. — I think so. It is possible to capture a good number of seats if it is 
thought dofeirahle. 

United Provinces. 


Pandit Ffarkaran Nath Misra, General Secretary V. P. 
Provincial (hngress Committee, Allahabad to Hakim Sahib, 

Q , — Whnt is your opinion about the Conncils. 

A . — We advocate the boycott of Coancila. 

g — If you t’nink that the Constructive Programme is not snffioient and 
if the (Jongrosa decided that you should go into the Coanoits and 
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make it impoBfcible for the co-operators to cooperate with the 

Qover unieoti and lay every eert of obsti action in their way, do yon 
think yon will go into the UonncilB with tlie congrtsa mandate. 

It is very dillicnlt to go int * the UonncilH with the Congress man- 
date, becanse there is the n’lnas Fatwa and niiless that Fatwa ischan- 
ged, there is no use going into the Coancils 

Q» — Snppose the Fatwa is changed, then, do yon think, yon will get a 
majority of non-co-operators in the Conucils. 

A —Yes. 

Mr. Sham Lai Nehru^ Secretary Town Congress Com- 

mittee, Allahabad, to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

Q , — What harm are the Mod(3ratcH <i()ing by enterir g the Councils. 

A . — There are very few Modtrates in this country, and tliey have no 

chance of doing any luiscliief to our canse except throngh the 
Councils and if we do not give ihem this chance th> re would 
have been no Moderate in the ' 'ouncil vnd <‘ould not Inive dune any 
inisciiief at all. 

Q . — In this cunotry as well as abroad V 

A . — Specially in England, so that Ip* wonM ijot have had tl»o chance of 
going abroad, 

Q, — Tlien, there are many tilings wiiich I woiiM isk y >ii about tlie 

work timt tlie rion-co-opi-raiors can do by going into tlia Councils 
for instance, they can veto the Ibidget and tixation, they can tliwart 
and can leave the Council at any time. Tiiey would not have voted 
the address of the rriuce of Wales, if the N. C. Os would liave been 
in the Councils ? 

I am not so very kien about heneliting the country, l ut I am very 
keen to throw out the .Moderates by entering llio Council, and 
successfully obstructing the Council. 

Q.—L)o you thif'k that if the N. C. Os got a muidite from the Con- 
gross there will be majority of uon-co-opcraiors in the Council from 
the U. I’. 

il,— They would got a thundering majority. 

Assam. 


Syt. Omeo Kumar Das Secretary D. 0. C. Teepur, to 
Vanditji. 

.Are yon iu]particuiar against going into the Councils, or because you 
think that there will not ho a majority of the Congressmen, therefore 
vfQ ehoald not go into them ? 
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A. — We expect a majority. 

Q , — If the Coiij^reefl panBea a resolution that yon moy go into the Uoaucils, 
do you expect a majority of CoogrcBfonoa will bo returned to the 
Coaucilfl from your diatricl ? 

A. — We do expect a majority. 

Q , — And if tl»e CongresB leuve.s it to the will of the people to do as they 
please. 

A. — Then I am afraid, there will ho no majority. 

Q And why Bhiiuld you nay that you flhould not remove the bojeott 

of the conucila. 

A. liocauBO the preBcnt cunncilH have no power to execute the reisolatioufl 

they pass. 

Maharashtra, 


Mr. iV. C. KelkaVy Member of the A. 1, 0, C. and Work- 
imj Committee^ to Fanditp* 

Q, Do you expect a nivjoiity of non c ' (►pfiatotH (o enter the ConncilB at 

the next eUclion if the Congress j^IIowh N. (J Ob. to enter the 
Councils 

A — A large number (►f N C. Oh c-m get into tl»e Councils ? 

Q.^Do you expect your olecturato will return a fairly largo majority of 
N. C. Os. to the Coanciln V 

A. — 1 am quite sure 

g, — I^’or the present if the Congress reced.^a from that position and says : 
We leave it to you to enter the oin cils or not. As things stand at 
present, do you think the uiaji.rity of the electorate will send any 
non co-tqjerah rs to tlio tjouncilB ? 

A, — I think HO. 

g, Will there bo a majority of N. C 0 . in the Councils ? 

A. I cannot give any aBsurance as to a majority, but the men who can 

he relied upon can enter. 

C. P. Marathi. 


hi . B. S. Munje, to the President. 

g^.— I f*nppo«»' w'hor' you are thinking of going into councilfl you think 
y ,n will I) ive a clear majority ? 

A.— Xea, at least in my province I am confident of a uatioualiat ma Jo- 

nty. 
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Berar. 


Mr. M. S- Anty, IWesideni J'rovirdal CongretiS Committee, 
Beror to Dr. Ansari. 

Q . — Do yon t'lii/k if tliH ' ’‘iigi t S'! u to ■ a inmnid* for info 

llio 'JonncilH yon will got i to .j »rii\ V 

A. — Sj fur as my rroviooe in conot-r’Kitl I liave out liib Icahi d ojlo about 
it. 

Q . — Do you think tint even if tho MnsalinaDH tii>( to go ioto tho 

couiiciiB you will have a majority 

A — Kveii then we can get a majority. In the tlectoia! roil iheir tnimher 
iy not very preponderating. 

Karnatak. 


Mr. Angadi (Non- Brahmin.) 

You Baid that your fitatementB were only as regards )uur province. 
1 will aak } oa to give }<nr recommendation uh regards the whole of 
India. Apart from tho question of iiniiy taking it all romd, would 
you advise entry into the Councils for tho whole of India ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q , — And would you suggeHt that the Congresb blmuld give a mandate In 
the non-co- operators 

A — They should relax the rule 

Q . — Do you expect to have a majority of iion-co-operators in the 
Councils ? 

\. — I think BO. This would ho obtained for the whole of India. 

Andhra. 


Mr. V. Bam Das, Madras to Mr. V. Bajagopalachariar. 

Q,^it you cannot got the Nationalists in a majority into tlie Counoils 
would you still prefer to go into tiio i'ouncilM 

A . — if there is no chance of the Nationaliuts getting into the Counciis in 
large oumbere so as to form a majority, ! would not prefer to go into 
the Councils. 

Q . — You are only in favour of going into the Coni oils if we get a good 
majority. Then, are we to ascertain this before hand or actually 
standing and getting the seats and refuhing to enter if wo do not 
form a majority. 

16 
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J. — W« f bal] get B majority in the Conncila. 

^.~\Vh0t do you pay to I attaHn-i'a icuiBik that li e comiDtioal 
iotereata that have been baptd on con iiiDnitieH ^B^ucb that if now 
ran candidalee into tbo Councilp ^\e cainol get a majority ? 

A . — I do not agree with tins view. Witb regard to Hindus, we have no 
trouble at all. With regard to rrabniin and Non-I^ralimin queation 
if tlie Noti-Hra liniin ftelii.g is elrong againat the l^robiiiins, then they 
aliould stand aloof, t think we can find sufficiently large nriuilerof 
candidates from Non-bralunins to go to the Councils. 

Tamil Nadu. 


Mr. A. Bangaswamy Ayyanyar, to Bandit Motilal Behru. 

Q . — Yon spoke about capturing the majority of sftats in the Council. How 
is one to bo sure of this majority ? We car> only act upon such data 
as we can get. i dare niy we can give them. Wl)ut is your experi- 
ence of Madras? ih» ><-□ think they \sill return a majc^rily ? 

A. — If the Congress a<lviFeH i*i)tr\ into the t.’i micil I expect tlie electorate 
to reiarn a uiajoritj of ( 'ongrepsmen 

Q — If the Congress does not ? 

A. — 1 don’t except a majority: The Congress must definitely gay that 
('ongressmen can enter the Council. 

Q. — Supposing you expect a majority and in the result you happen to he 
in a minority, will you ptill go into the Council? 

il.— No. 

You will keep the seats empty. 

A. — Yes. 

Mr, S. Satyaniurtif to Mr, V, J, Fatel. 

Q . — Do yon think tiiut in lieu of the existing non-lirahmin conncillore 
yon can prepare the electorate for the election of noti-lirahmins 
who will sympathise with the principles of the Congress 

The Congress movement has roused the coDscioasncBs of the people 
daring the last 1 H months. It is easier to get a majority for as 
in the legislative bodies than it was before. So many men have 
gone to jail. The country has nnderstood what sort of people the 
Congressmen are as a class. The electors will give more support 
to Congress candidates than they would have done at ihe last 
election. Men’s conscience has been improved because new ideals 
have penetrated them. now. They have understood that the congres 
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stnnds for something sober and palriotio. It was really doubtful at 
tho last electioJi to have secured the majority. (Jbancea are much 
better this time than they w«'re last lime. 

Mr. Abdul Qadir Siddiquee^ President of Nimar Dist. Con- 
gress-Committee, and Vice-President of Provincial Khilafat 
Committee, C. P. Uindoostani, to Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

Q . — If Congress wants that we ^hould go to tlio Council Ciin you get 
a majority in the Coutmil of non -co-operators in this Province? 

A . — Yes we can get non-co-optrators in majority for tho Council. 

Q.— What is the opinion of I ho Mnssalmans of this f’rovince for going 
to the Council ? 

A . — Only on account of the Katwa tlinv will hesitate to go to the 
Council. 

I\tr. V. J). Snlpeker President D. C. C. 
Ckhindwara, to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

\) -.Suppose )ou would get a maj.»riiy in the Council. If the Congress 
gives a mandtto tliiit o'-n co-operators should go into (he Councils for 
ihe purpose tt(it of eo opeiating, but for (d)s'iucling in the very home 
of tho enemy, then would voiir province return a majority of the 
non-co-operators ? 

A, If there is sufliciont prop igauda as we had ai the time of the boy- 

cott of Coiii.cih, tiien non co-operators would get a in ijority in tho 
local l.pgislativo Council, in case there is the Congress mandate to 
this effect. 

Mr. 0. C. Varma, fJubhulpore, to l)r. M. A. Ansari. 

Q.— If the Congress gives you a mandate that \ ou sliould capture the 
Councils, <lo yen think you will have a majoritv of N.C. 0 s. in the 
Councils ? 

4.— .Yes. 


Gujrat. 


Mr. Yagnik, to Mr. V. J. Patel. 

Suppose tho (’ongress gives tim in'indate and the (.iiijral Provincial 

Congress Com- littc*' ic-i lib-tc.nir g i-) tie* ed^iot^ of hh Presid-mf 
advises its memlKTs li» go to the C I want to know whether 

from Cnjrul constiiu-jncn } on W'cild get i sul'stauti il nnjority of 
N. C, Os. lias tho eloclorate g*»t tii«' contidonoe in Cougresf 
organisations ? 
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>4.'— Within Onjrat proper given all the coriditioiis yoa tuention, I tliiiik 
it likely that we shonltl liave a majority bnt not each a majority of 
more than 76 % aa woald bo nocePBary for making ubstraotion 
effective. 


Bengal. 


Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, to Mr. V, J. Patel. 

'J — Take the C'otincil electorate in your province. If a referendum were 
taken among the Conncil eltctorate today , do yon think there wonld 
be a majority for the boycott of Cotmcila Or a majority in favour of 
entry into the Ccmncils V 

A —If yon get the Congrepa to any that the Conncila are deeirable the 
majority vvill come round, but until the CongrenH pays eo I donbt 
whether ymi will get a majority amongnt the voters even. It all 
dependp apou the CongreaB rtisointion. 

Q — If the (Jongreas reeilation ip changed, t «, the (Jongress permits 
entry into the L'oiincila, then even w ithont propaganda in favour of 
the (Joiincils, yon would got a majority of people in favour of entry 
into the t'onncile? 

A. — I think k> 

Sbriyut {Satyendra Chandra Mitter Secretary, Bengal Pro- 
vincial Committee in giving his points of difference from the 
spokesman (Mr, J, M. Sen Gupta) stated : 

*'• I was one of tho^e who ntoo-i as a candidate and I felt that we should 
enter into the Council. Hut enhBpqocntly we funitd, as I hce it now. that we 
wonid have been wrong to enter into the Cooncil i t was right that we 
withdrew on the following groands : — 

Firstly, we had very little chance to have the majority e. .< 7 ., Mr. (J, H. 
iJaS was a candidate arid ho haa a rival — a big zemindar. Though ho had 
great chance, yet ho WiH not al)s»lnt«Iy cirtain. Mr Clnkravarty had also 
very little ciianc . 1 cite the examplr to bIiow you the proof that wo were 

right not to enter the Council an we had very little chance to have the 
majority, now it is quite dilT*Teot We have now chance to got the 
majority. 

138. We have given the above extracts to show that 
there is a general belief in the country that a majority of 
non-co-operators can reasonably be expected to be returned 
to the Councils if the requisite sauotion is given by the 
Congress and the Khilafat. There is some evidence to the 
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contrary but it is of less weight and volume and reasons 
on which it is based are far from eouviiieiug. Mr. Ballab- 
bhai Patel and Dr. PattabUi Suarainayva are the strongest 

Majority can reasunaMy witlieSSeS Oit tile" other Side. The 

he cxpecteii. oinuiou OL tne hitler lias been quoted in 

part I of this (3l)apter (see p. 72;. Mr. Vallabbhai Patel gives 
similar evidence. Both these geiitlemrn would have us 
believe, even if Mahatama Uaudlii were fret* and threw in the 
whole weight of his irresistible luiliieiK^* on the sid(* of the 
Councils, he would make little jmt)ression on the public. 
They take extreune views whi(*u not only linei no supj)ort in 
the rest of the evidence but are in dircei (JonllnU with the 
one great factor with those who count on a majority have 
to contend against viz ; the implicit taith of the people in 
Mahatmaji's sayings without rtgurd to their applicability 
to a particular ease. This m no' • taken by Iriends and 
foes alike as too clearly “'t ibi.di«‘ i to admit of any doubt 
whatever and has in our opinion inllnnKeel tiiese witnesses 
themselves to some exbmt at h*asi in taking up the t xtreme 
position they have. 

139. The net rosuiL of iho »'Vidt n<'e on (he wOohj ques- 

^ ^ , tion of enir} into the Councils given by 

tills iiiipoMiig array ol 302 Witness(?s 
examim‘d in the lig'U of <edd laaisoii is tint tinn’e is a good 
deal of honest lulsappre.-nmoin'i of the ti beerings of the 
question in the country. Many of tnem ii i\a' so accustomed 
themselves to think Ol the Councils a-- a eonicoiiinaliou that 
they are unabK^ ro cousitln* any pr >[)o- d la liting to them on 
the merits. Most of tnose wie> an* prepan^d to discuss 
the question are (‘itiier compelled to modily their original 
opinions beyond re(»oguifion or find Mumiselves landed in 
absurdities. Some few have n > dionbl iuaiutaiued their 
ground but it will almost invari iblv be found tnat they have 
done so on the basis of a--nmp!ion q l ie' justification for 
which it is not always crisy lo <li^ctivru’. A< the baek of it 
all there is a vague: umleli pal C* u- o! dire cata'^trophy 

befalling the nation the nionnmt rion-(* 0 ' 0 p*: rators enter the 
Councils even though it be to end them. There is enough 
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material in the evidence to indicate what is the true lead 
required by the country but the bare opinions of the 
witne«f?^\s apart from the reasons on which they are based do 
not carry us far. 

140. We next take the witnesses who are in favour of 
entering the Councils. 

The total number of these according to the general 

Witnesses m f,ivourni cnti) (3lassineation (the absolute accuracy of 
into Councils. whlch, US iias already been stated is 

not vouched for) is 163 and out of this only 15 are shown 
in favour of a policy of total obstriie.tion. This does not 
mean that the remaining witnesses are against the policy. 
The great majority of them who have been questioned on 
the subject have in their oral evidence made it quite clear 
that they would statid by the niandatt' of the Congress, 
what(3ver it is ft may b*^ sjibdy ^i.iid that among these 
163 witnesses very few will b*‘ Ton mi to l)e d^himtely against 
the poliijy of obstruetion in principle. The general sense 
seems to bii in favour of concerted action on the lines laid 
down by the Congress, and the apparent ‘‘grading 
merely represefits the extent to which each group is prepared 
to go if left to itself. There is therefore no danger whatever 
of the different groups pulling each its own way. They are 
all actuated by the ouc common desire to see that the 
Councils are not (rxploiteil by tlui (ioverumont to suppress 
the moV'Muent. Wnile some will not he satislie^d with any- 
thing short of a total prevention of the evil, others are 
content to minimise it as far as possible This does not 
show that they will not weh; )ine total prevention if that is 
p^ossible. To illustrate the above remarks we give below 
extracts from the statements of Dr. Moonjee {C. P. Marathi), 
i\lr. Aney, (Berars) and Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tamil 
Nadu) who d<.) not insist on total obstruction as a condition 
precedent. 

Dr, B, B, Moonje quf^^tioned by Mr, V, J, Patel, 

Q V Mr 'i.iji:')! ’ iMihr tint oa woiiid oo-op-'rato wl’.cro 

CO was nocepHirv ‘Unl opptu*) where it was otherwise. If 

th" CougroMB directH yon to >50 there to parilyso the Government will 
yoa do it ? 
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-We ehall carry out the mandate of the Congresa. 

Mr . M. 8. Aney^ Fresident Provincial Congress Committee, 
Berar, questioned hy 7V. A 7 i 6 ari. 

Q — What mandato wf'old you like the (’ougrfHH to give? 

— If the NatioDiilirttH nro in h inajoiity in tfio rou icilH and are 

of Hchi-ving tliey wni.t, tlion they Hhoiild try to seenro roforrng 

on tlie SnhiectH incnh'oned by flio C«>ngrt‘88 ; or (UherwiK.' thf-y ahonld 
wreck tlio t ounciia. They omi take any ftlli'nd<^ t}it‘\ chooK* 

Mr. Eangaswami Ayyangar questioned ly Mr. V. J, Patel. 

Q — There ia ariotlier view put forward that no aliould go into tlie CunncilB 
and carry on reaptuiHive co-operatioi? tlml in to nay (;o-up<rute wlnre 
(iovernnient ia willing to give na B-wneiliing in iho way of con- 
atructivo prograiiniie, Nation d Education, and the rowt of it ainl 
obatiuct tlio (}o\ iTi'inent where we feel it in inoeHaaiy ti) do ho 

d.— If wo liHve a clear majority I dcn’l tldi k we need do that I would 
go Btraight away to htart obHtnioiion 

g.— Then thia in really the poHition which Mr. Dan initiated at the 
time of the Calculta CongresH. I (juite hh* that Vou have not 
changed tlie views aince the Calcutlii ( otigreHaV 

.1. — I Imve aivvays been of that opinion. I have of e nUHe Huhmitted 
to tli(3 dccieion of the (jongroa'j. 

Q . — When you go into the ( ouncil and wlien wo are aaked to nay what 
our attitude ia, are you to eay tliat we are out (here itnmodiafoly if 
po88iblo to wreck the Ueforni x\ct or not? 

A.t — Certainly, you aro there to wreck the A(;t. 

We do not propose to j>:ive extracts from the evidence of 
the witnesses who favour entry into the Councils as we have 
referred in a comprehensive form to tlic various decrees of 
obstruction they advoexfe. 

141. We have also d'.’alt with the arguments of our dis- 
other oi)jeciions dispose;!] sentiug collcagiies SO iar as they are 
covered by the evidence of witnesses. 
For the rest we find uotbing but gtmeralisatiotis and 
laying down of moral precepts which with duo deference 
we think are quite out of place. For inst.inoe we find a nice 
distinction drawn between wrecking the councils from inside 
and bringing about the same result from outside. The 

latter is commendable aud the former immoral. Wu have 
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shown that the latter is impossible and the former is the 
only nufliis of dc ing it. Tlio ‘nioial })lai]e’ argiirneut has 
already bron snfli‘*if'i'<ly Then it is said that 

diarchy is self rxt'-*' and fiM-r^' c- nn of onr ii;oiiig; 
into the Cuiin(*'K t-' 1 1>: Un* bN'-' *r'iii^, r« I; aiec being phunni 

on no IckSS an uiith-Mity Ilian Sir Vbdtnune (Jhirol. ibit 
surely we‘ are not sin/Lrestinu’ Oi».ry oiio in* (Juimcils for tlio 
aoadi'mieal (lurpo-a' of proving (he tailure ()t iliarchy or tlui 
success of some other birehyb [f the wrecking of the 
Reforms which has s«) i'-u* b«'tm th“ main plank of the Con- 
gress platform is now mmecessarv, wliy not withdraw the 
boycott altogether and h‘:iv<‘ things to take >heir own course. 
This would save miudi valuable rime (iro posed to be spent in 
the futile atlempt t > i-idu-' ' vott-r'' to aliS’ain from tlie polls 
and will enabh the woikeisio giv^theii- uiidivi<led attention 
to tlie (‘onstriKiti ve programm * with ils inevitabhi conse- 
quence of woi'kers heii-ig pic.ke<l out one by one and safely 
lodged in gaol. As foi th-' dictum of Sir Valentine Chirol, we 
cannot be too can.'ful b) guard agai-iSi, ex[>loitatioa by English 
publicists at a time wIhmi a general (dec, lion is imminent. 
Nothing is more likely to take us off the right course than 
a ready acceptamte at tiieir face valii'* (d statements made 
and opinions exfu-essed to serve [loiitieoil ends in England. 


' Come inf'j my pTrloiir.” 


142. Our esteemed colleagues have put in the forefront 
of their note an extract from a recent 
utterance (»f Sir George Lloyd. We 
confess we fail to so- its bearing on the question at 
issue. It is the u^ual ‘‘come info my parlour” invitation to 
which we are fairly W‘d! u^ed an.i do^'s not even possess the 
merit of originality. More to iiui point would have been 
the opposite s^mtimuit wiiich you g(d by the simple process 
of reversing the uarn ‘ of the sfcMkcr and shifting the scene 
to W<‘5tmins1er. 11 re is win t t'uj British Prime Mi uis ter 
says on the suhjecl : — 


TfiO Non-co-npiT'UivH jiioveiiioiit »t tli« pmsont tinci 1*8 ill a state of 
coilaps' . Wlic p^rt i'. vUi i ik.* i i t.iM m*xt « li'ctim wo oiiiiiiot tell, what 
iiifiiTJuoy non-C'i-vpbr Uor^ ati l iii in ')!' t i ii kiiiii will exert upon those 
eleotions, I Ortiinot predict. A good deil will depend upon the kind of 
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fepresentativee chosen at tin next election whether they will bo mean o( 
moderate temper, sach as those who constitute the present legislatare, men 
who are honestly and eartiostly doing their best to make this new cous- 
titntional expromont a snjcess, or whether tliey will hj there as men who 
are simply osing all powers of the machine in order to attain some parpote 
wliich is detrimental to British m e and snbvorHive of the wholo system 
upon widch India haa been governed up to now. That is why I gay that 
the most serious and moat trying time which will constitute the real 
test of sucoess of this efF irt is yet to come 1 think it is right that we 
should say thu, if there i-j a change of that kind in the character of the 
iegislatuio and in the piirpofo of those who are chos' ii in di'sigu of res- 
p )nBihlti and chosen leaders of the Indian people that would constitute a 
s'Tious situition and' we slianld have to take it into account. One thing 
we must make clear, that Brlr iin will in no circumstances relioquisli her 

lesponBibiiity to India. ......... We will take whatever steps are 

necesgary to dischange or to tnforce them " 

This is exactly what we have ourselves foreshadowed, 
the only diffiTeuco being that while the British Prime Minis- 
ter has uttered ,, vague and veiled threats, we have laid our 
cards on the table aud disclosed every move we inteud 
to make. 

143. Our colleagues have made a passing reference 
inb'r-Coinmunai lealoii to ^biitor-communal jealoiisies*\ We 

can quite understand differences aris- 
ing on communal questions in the Councils where the 
ordinary business is transacted on normil lines, but wh(‘u all 
that has to be done is oitlier to wreck the Councils or t<) keep 
away from them according as the Non-Co-operators are in a 
majority or a minority we see little reason to apprehend an 
exhibition of communal or other jealousies. 

144. It will be observed that in att(^mptiug to meet our 

proposals reasons are often given which 

No English pHr.illel. i* i i i .• -..i 

are a})plicable oidy to co-operation with- 
in the Councils and nothing is better calculated to illustrate 
the force of this remark than the connection in which the 
long extract from Mahatmiji's Calcutta speech is quoted by 
our colleagues at the end of their note. He is there merely an- 
swering the argument which he has himself crystallized in 
the opening part of the quotation and his references to ob- 
17 
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etructioli and paralysis of the Govoriiraent as a student ot 
English History can mean nothing more than the sort of 
obstruction that has been and could possibly be offered from 
time to time in English political institutions. We have al* 
ready dealt with the maxim “institutions thrive on ob- 
struction’’ and will here simply point out that the word “ob- 
struction” is a misnomer when applied to majorities in English 
politics, which do not merely obstruct but carry everything 
before them. It is the weapon of rninonties only and has as 
Mahatmaji rightly says proved very ineffective. A situation 
like the one in which we are placed cannot possibly arise in 
a self-governing country. We may without any breach of 
coufidence refer to the fact tliat had it not been for the 
practical impossibility of obtaining a majority in 1920 many 
of the prominent workers would not have supported the boy- 
cott iu the form in which it appeared in the Calcutta resolu- 
tion. We have little doubt that when Mahatmaji was refer- 
ring to obstuotion iu his speech at Calcutta he had this fact 
present to his mind, 

145. As we read the situation the contest is fast drifting 

to something like a staiemat(‘ and a fresh 

Stalemate imminent . . . , , 

opening is necessary to chaar the way for 
the main attack. We must either go forward or backward. 
It is impossible iu our opiniou to stand where we are for 
any length of time. There can be no doubt that 
if India can make real and substatial progress 
towards non-vioh*nce, removal of uutouchability, inter- 
comrnuual unity, boycott of foreign cloth and national 
education, she can easily wrest Svaraj without Non-coopera- 
tion or civil disobedience. Realising, however, that this is 
not possible for a long time to come, the Ahmedabad 
Congress advised a resort to civil disobedience. Mass or 
individual civil disobedience on a suflBciently large scale to 
force the issue being out of the question for the present, 
wo must have something else as nearly approaching civil 
disobedience as possible. While there is a general desire 
for that ‘8om»Hbing’ among those who are against entering 
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into the Councils no defiuite and workable suggestion has 
been made by any of them. 

14B. We are not concerned with the success or failure of 
diarchy or with the opinions of politi- 
Conciusion. parties in England to serve their 

own political ends. What we are deeply concerned with 
is the fact that England is keopinar us down and saving 
her face before the civilised world under cover of those 
sham councils and the mendacious propaganda about their 
representative character. This is felt by Iniliau Nationalists 
of all shades of opinion and the demand for counter 
foreign propaganda is increvising day by day. But it 
is futile to compete with powerful England with her 
enormous resources and world iuflueuce, with her expert 
diplomacy which has enabled her to thoroughly pervert and 
use one of our ablest countrymen to go round the world at 
our expeuse as a Goverumeut propagandist, speak on our 
behalf and assure the great liberty loving nations of the 
West that Gaudhi is a crack-brained idealist, that liis arrest 
and imprisonineut are a triumph of British justice and that 
we are a happy and contented people. Before you are able 
to clothe a milliouth part of the vast popuLilloii of India in 
hand-spun hand-woven ICnaddar, liefore you can supply aa 
infinitesimal fraction of the demand for national educational 
institutions, before any appreciable progress can be made 
in the removal of uucoiicliability, before you cau extricate 
yourself from the vicious circle, which has effectively 
frustrated your efforts to restore inteicommiinal unity we 
warn you that you will liave comi-lctcly gone under, unless 
you opeu your eyes to the pressing need of the hour. 
Theories and d .gmas are all very well in their owu way but 
they will not carry you far if you ride tliem to <leath. Knock 
these Oouucils on the head, an I you will aeeo uplish what 
millions spent in foreign propaganda ca not achieve. Wreck 
the Reforms and you will smash at one blow the huge super- 
structure of world-wide deceptiou which has cost millions to 

build up. 
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In view of the dissent of oiir learned colleagues, we have 
felt ourselves compelled to devote more space to this subject 
than we had intended. Our only apology lies in the fact that 
we feel strongly about it and are convinced that it will be a 
political blunder to throw away the opportunity which is 
about to offer itself. We have shown what can be accomp- 
lished if we are returned in a majority. If we are wrong 
in expecting a majority we lose little by a trial strength 
at the poles but gain much by promoting the constructive 
work to an extent otherwise impossible at least in the 
provinces where repression reigns supreme. In case we are 
debarred from entering the contest we lose even less but de- 
molish all pretence for the representative character of the 
Councils. If h()wever our colleagues are wrong and the 
opportunity is allowed to slip by, we must bo prepared to 
submit to existing conditions for another three years; and he 
will be a bold prophet who can say what will happen 
meanwhile. 

We have had our say and leave the decision of this most 
important question of the hour in the hands of the All India 
Congress Committee. 



To be pasted at p. 132. 

146 (a) — Tlie iol lowing further note was received from 
Hakim Ajmal Khan on the question of entry into Councils : — 

‘‘The constructive proerranmn*, hein^ the bisis of all our 
actions, we should have recorrinn tided nottjing else but the 
working of it. As 1 cannot, howev(*r, shut my eyes to the 
obvious fact that with the exci'ption of a few provices, we 
are nut only not making any progress in tliis direction, but are 
actually going backwar ls, 1, therefore, recommend entry into 
the councils with the sole object of proving that the Reform 
Scheme is useless, and with a view only to make its work- 
ing impossible. If the whole of our Congress organisa- 
tion, fiom top to bottom, were to take up the constructive 
programme in right earnest and push it through with a 
firm determination, which I very much doubt it would, I 
believe we should not feel the necessity of having to call 
to our aid any other stimulant, such as entry into the 
Councils. 

AJMAL KllANJ' 

Delhi 27th October, 1922. 


r Translated] 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Other proposals and recommendations. 

^.4) Local Bodies. 

147. The positiou of these iustitulious iu relatiou to 

Position to ho ciearci Non-co-opemtiou IS peculiftr. The Con- 
gnsi?, whilst it culls upoi) the Nou-co- 
operutors to boycott the Council.'^, makes uo express pro- 
v-isiou rpi^anliijg their attitudfj towards these institutions. 
The evidence adiluced before us shows that the conditions 
prevailing in the country vary from province to province. 
Tae principles of Non-co-operation have however not been 
strictly applied oven where Nou*co-operators are in a ma- 
jority. Both sets of witnesses whether for or against the 
entry of Non-co-operators into the Councils mostly favour 
the capture of local bodies and do not mind the co-operation 
with the Government which it necessarily involves. In 
actual practice we had chat in tiie great majority of Muni- 
cipalities and Local Boards, the Non-co-operators are in a 
minority and that it is only in rare cases that they have 
iaptured them. While wo And instances of partial Non-co- 
operation here and there, full Co-operation with the Govern- 
ment appears to be the general rule. Having regard to the 
fact that we have not yet embarked upon total Non-co- 
jperation with the Government in all matters and that our 
programme, being a progressive one is at present confined 
:o definite items which do not include local bodies, we 
3 onsider it unwise to extend it in this direction. What the 
htuation demands is a clear pronouncement by the Congress 
on the subject, as considerable doubt prevails iu the country 
as to whether or not it is open to Non- co-operators to seek 
election to these bodies. It is clear that these institutions 
do not stand exactly on the same footing as Legislative 
Councils. They enter more deeply into the daily life of the 
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a considerable^ number of Non-Muslims. The belief in the 
soundness of the principle being there, it makes no difference 
whether it is based on religion or prudence, and so long as 
the policy is not d<‘finitely given up both schools of thought 
are bound to adhere to it with full faith and without the 
least attempt at evasion. We see no justification how^ever to 
enforce the rule where the reason on which it has been 
based by the school of prudence does not exist and deprive 
non-co-operators of the legal and natural right of self-protec- 
tion against lawlessness in all cases. But we would make it 
clear that in the course of carrying on Congress work or on 
occasions directly arising therefrom we are not at liberty to 
use force even in private defence of person or property. If 
physical forc*‘ were permitted in self-d(d’ence against illegal 
action in respect of political work, there would be an end of 
uou-co-operation. Outrages such as insults to religion or 
modesty of w^omen or indecent assaults on boys and men are 
by their very nature excluded from the category of political 
cases, though advantage might have been taken of an occa- 
sion arising out of a political case. Against such outrages 
the right to use force in private defence is not taken away 
by non-co-operation. There may be difiieuliy in drawing 
the actual line of demarca*iou, but our imme‘diate and most 
impoitant need is to protect Hie movement from dinger. 
By extendi ncr general permission to use force upto a ch‘arly 
defiuable point even in matters arising out of Congress 
work, we would eodanger t’ne movem<mt. We arc advising 
not trained lawyers but layunoj, and that too iu respect of 
action under provocation. One of us (Mr. V. J. Patel) 
thinks that having regard to the humiliating and at times 
barbarous treatment meted out to nou-co-operators while 
actually engaged in Congress work and the further fact that 
it is impossible to draw the line ineyoud wiiich it is not 
permissible to go, the full right of private defence as given 
by law should be reserved to non-co-operators. The remain- 
ing members would rather have the individual suffer than 
risk any violation of the true principle or a general breach 
of the peav'C. The Committee has been deeply impressed 
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with iostances of cruel, unprovoked and disgraceful barbari* 
ties commi'ted upon unoffending and peaceful non*co* 
operators but the majority are not prepared to advise a 
resort to the right, undoubted as it is, without restrictions 
of the nature pointed out above. 

We therefore recommend that individuals should 
be given full freedom to exercise the right within the 
limits defined by law except when actually engaged 
in carrying on Congress Work or on occasions directly 
arising therefrom subject always to the condition that 
it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of violence. 

Our colleague Mr. V. J. Patel would omit the 
words “ Except when actually engaged in carrying on 
Congress Work or on occasions directly arising there- 
from.’ 

, E . Organisation of Labour. 

J51. The orgaui-satioa of Labour with a view to raise the 
Nagput congt.-ss Ke^o- moral aud material couditiou of our 

liition tn he carrw-d i* . , 

ouu workmen and to give them political 

education is undoubtedly a very pressing need. It cannot 
be deuiefi that well organised Labour Unions are very 
powerful wea})ons when properly utilized. One of us (Mr. 
V. J. Patel j has very pronounced views on the subject and 
we fully agree with him in believing that there can be no 
real ISwaraj unless it lias been won with the conscious 
support of the labouring classes. Having regard, however, 
to the general situation, we are all agreed that for the present, 
it will be enough to carry out the resolution of the 
Nagpur Congress which has unfoiUinately not yet been 
acted upon. That resolution runs as follows:— 

Resolution No. 8. 

Tliflt this ongreHB IB of opiniim tlirtl JikImii Labour Bhonhi he orfraiiized with 
a view lo inipruvo and promote their well being ^nd HHcuro lo them flieir jo*t 
rights and hIho to prevent the explnitaliou (i) of linhan l.iboiir (2) of 1 iidiiD 
lesourceB by «genci:8 and that the All India CongrenB Committee ghonW 

appoint a coiijimttee to take effective stept io that behalf. 

18 
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(F) Boycott of Bjbitibh Goods. 

152 . — Three objeotious have been taken to the Boycott 

Objections met and Com- of British Goods by Mahatmaji. They 
mittec recommended. “ that it has been couceived 

as a punishment and can have no place in Non-co-operation 
I which is conceived in a spirit of self sacrifice and is a 
matter of ,, sacred duty ” (2) that even as a measure of 
punishment it is not swift, certain, and adequate ernoug!! 
to produce the effect intended and (3) that it is thoroughly 
impracticable. (‘‘Young India’’ Augt. 25. 1920). 

With all due deference we confess onr inability to follow 
the first two objections. Ho far as regar<ls the first it is iniyios- 
sihle to say of any boycott thatthen^ is no eheiuMit of jauiish- 
ment in it, if punishment is taken to mean the causiag of loss 
or harm to the ofleuding party. The boycott of fonugu 
cloth has already inflicted heavy ]>uiiis}irnent nu Lancashire 
as will be evident from the extracts we give in AppeinlixXIV 
and we hope and trust that the measurr* of sn -b juinish- 
meut will coutiniie to increase day by day. Jt lias also 
punished other foreign manufacturers aud su}>piiers who 
have done us no harm aud whose only offcmce has been to 
enter into a fair competition with the British niauufaclnrers 
in the market which has been left open to all outsiders. 
There is not much suffering or self-sacrifice iuvolvi'd in the 
use of haud-spuu aud haml-woveu clotli and tlu' real recom- 
mendation for it is the betterment of our economic condition 
and the removal of the greatest cause of our })ovei‘ty which 
cannot be overrated. But tne boycott of any other foreign 
article which it is possible to manufacture in tlie country 
has a similar I’ecommendation, though not so strong, and 
if it is confined to British goods it has at least the merit of 
punishing only the guilty, leaving alone the innocent. It 
being then quit<- clear that the element of pmiishmeut can 
uox be .a‘]»j'veied from any Imycott wc see no reason why 
we should r( liMiu from openly declaring that it is meant 
as a punishav'ul lor the untold hardships and humilations 
we are being subjected to by all manner of means fair and 
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foul. It is out; right to use articles of a particular manufac- 
ture only and in enforcing the boycott of British goods we 
are only fighting repression by the exercise of an undoubted 
right. 

As regards the second objection it would hold good if 
the boycott of British goods were the only punishment 
applied. But it may be safely asserted that all our activi- 
ties if successful are bound directly or indirectly to result 
in some kind of punishment. Every one of them taken by 
itself is not “ swift, certain and adequate enough to produce 
the efb‘ct inteiide 1.” It is the cumulative force of all which 
alone can "urry us towar Is the goal. Viewed in that light 
there ean be no doiil>t that the boycott of Britisli goods will 
matiTiaily In-lp tin* general programme. 

Wo re(M)gnise the foice of the third olqeetion and ar(i 
therefor* nm ])repared to vi‘Commeiid a wholesale boycott 
of all Bi iia di goods, but U has been represented to ns that it 
is possible lu select ctadain British goods which ciin be safely 
boycotted without much iiiconveuiemie. The number of wit- 
nesses who favour such boycott is 99 Against 77 who do 
not. In tnesc circumstances while .accepting the principle 
we recommend that the whole question be re- 
ferred to a committee of experts for a full report to 
be submitteed before the next Congress meets. 

Tlie qiKvstioLi of boycott of foreign cloth stands by itself 
and should not lie included in the rotereuice. 

No i'k. — 77/e afiove view was agreed upon hi/ all the members 
on the ihiohrr rCf, pt Shrij/ut flajag^mafnchnrmr who was 
not pres( nt. The dritt was shown to him on the I7th Oe^ohc f 
when he expressed his dissent verbally and promised to send a 
note later on as he was leaving Allahabad. The note was re- 
ceived on the 23rd October and is given below. 
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Boycott of British Goods. 


Shriyut C. Bajagopalachariar^s note of dissent- 

153. I have to express my respectful disseut from the 

rrecdom from haired Opinions recorded by my colleagues 
essential. about boycott of British goods. 

It is needless to point out that so long as we seek to 
achieve our goal by the means planned by Mahatma Gandhi 
it would be the gravest mistake to introduce an addendum 
to his programme which according to his cl^ar and repeated- 
ly expressed opinion violates the basic principle of the pro- 
gramme. We are fighting a terrible and organised system 
of force with a new weapon conceived by MahatmMji ; and 
so long as we adhere to his scheme, it is fair neither to him 
nor to ourselves to tamper with the integrity and pu»^ity of 
his scheme in a matter considered by him as of essential 
importance. It would be a fatal mistake to accept Dr. 
Lister’s assurance that we can safely cut and chop the 
living human body, if we do not strictly follow his advice 
and see that our iustrum^mts are clean and absolutely free 
from poisonous germs. We are undertaking the most serious 
steps conceivable on the basis of Mahatmaji's doctrine of 
freedom from hatred and it would be safe only so long as we 
keep that essential condition intact. But if we add any 
item to his programme which has to be carried out by in- 
tense and wide-spread propaganda necessarily based on a 
clear emphasis of the principle of retaliation, we create an 
atmosphere fatal to the preparation of the people for the 
further steps of non-voilent disobedience or non-payment 
of taxes and for the suffering contemplated in our pro- 
gramme. It would be much better to give up Mahatmaji^s 
programme altogether than to attempt to carry it out, dis- 
regarding his most insistent advice and creating an unsuit- 
able and fatal atmosphere. 

154. The proposal to boycott British goods as such is 

r h n r siiKH' iM ;»!» at inuji’s 

i ; rn : } K- ‘ i * pro- 
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posal was pressed on him again and again but was con- 
demned and rejected by him. If his objections could be 
met prope»*ly, the leaders who now support the proposal had 
occasion and ample ooportuuity to convince him. or at least 
obtain his permission to add the item though it might not 
have his active support. But iu view of its es'«ential incon- 
sistency with the basic principles of the main part of our 
programm‘% and the atmosphere of hatred whi(pi it would 
create and therei^y render the rest of our pr 'gramne impos- 
sible he never gave quarter to the proposal. It would be 
most unwise to push the proposal through now and obtain 
the endorsement of the National Congress to it. during the 
absence of our great leader and without hearing him, that is 
if we do not set aside his principles altogether aud proceed 
on totally different lines. 

The great movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi has 
appealed forcibly to the genius of the uation and obtained 
loyal attachment from the millions of our people by reason 
of its spiritual appeal more than anything else. It has 
similarly extorted the admiration of the world including the 
best mind^ even among those ranged against us. for that 
same reason. We cannot afford to tamper with that spiri- 
tual C3leanliaess of the programme whatever seeming 
advantage we m’ght imagine that we shall obtain thereby. 

155. The arguments advanced by my colleagues, I have 

to say with the greatest respect, are 

More about hatred. , 

based on an ambiguous use of the term 
‘punishment'. We may cause great loss to restaurant pro- 
prietors by cookmg our food iu our own houses but there 
would be no punishment or hatred in it, but to resolve to 
resort to all restaurants except one is quite a different thing 
and the feeling of hatred in that case should be obvious. 
By carrying out one’s own duties to oneself or one’s family 
or nation, one may cause injury, pain or loss to others, but 
it is neither punishment nor ill will; but to prefer all others 
to oiiM f)articnl;ir ij;irion, for no reason of gratitiuh' towards 
tfv' r f'U’ s. o-’ t of :inv 
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other bond of affection or attachment, and without any 
fulfilment of one’s own duties is sheer hatred. To say that 
to obtain our. birthright of Swaraj, we so prefer others to 
the nation that holds us in bondage is to beg the question, 
viz: whether the means suggested is consistent with the 
principle of non-violence adoi>ted by iis for the attainment 
of Swaraj. To make our own goods, to abstain from 
luxuries, to avoid buying nerdless British goods and to 
prefer Indium made goods to British goods trr(^ always 
reeo>y}m(‘n«le.i. Tln se are not wnat is nu'ant by boyc'oit of 
British g('ods. The latter means setting up an agitation 
tha^ ilu‘ n.-oicjii should favour Imying the go'ul.- oi uoii-British 
uati</}!S iii pj’eference to Britisli. 'Tliis is vvlind has be<n! 
repeatedly (*ond('uined and ruled out l)y AJahatiuaJi as cou- 
trarv to his principles. 

Ibh. My (‘sti'emed colloagu s make ii cle;u’ tijnt it^ ap- 
,,, , ]»rovingoi‘a nedicy of hov<.^ou oi‘ British 

Khrid \ir 'll rci-ardy 

goods, they <lo nol intono iha*- tho 
Shundha, Hv,’rul(‘shi character of th(‘ ('lo»th pr cgrauini>^ should 
1)0 lelaxcd. They mean that we shou]«l .lilune ro Khaddiu* 
and n(;t buy Japanese or other non-P>rii’.sl) yaj i. or cloth. 
Th ih may be the intention but I am c.ertai ti that ]io intense 
propaganda (ni.n be carried on for boy(a)tt of Biiri^h goods 
wiihoo.1. affecting the mentality of peoph- iiii\^piMn of the 
clothqm .dso. Wc canuoi m dt ohog wolh t-ie uiiliions 
of our couurrymen make such reservations. FJfeet will be 
prodoiced in a, genera! way and not according to the rule and 
line w • Tl)“ no.n-Bntish bn- ‘in,:- v rn ai-.d d ihirier- 

clCi rb'-^ Indir n Mill (AYOc^'.,- ..bo ' i-.. 

thf' i) .ei.f-oii- n‘id<|i» uK'n dej.>.n db:"' ; .jj ■ ■ 'e!::hsts, 
w’il! tf<k< ' very advantage of tic m'W ; I’-y T m‘ on sent 
djffl(ni|i;es of the Khaddar campaiign will be ijicreastM 
ten-fold. 

What has so far achieved the most striking results is 
the concentrated Khaddar idea. This concentration we lose 
if we take up a programme covering all sorts of goods, 
while yet there is a very great deal remaining to be done 
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even in respect of Khaddar. Nothing can be achieved, even 
if it were right, by merely passing a resolution of boycott 
of all or such aud such British goods. It must, if seriously 
intended to be pressed, be followed up by intense pro- 
paganda ; and this is sure to interfere with the concentra- 
tion of effort over the cloth boycott which is admittedly the 
most important. 

I concede that we may not succeed in weaning all pc'ople 
from hatred and ill-will towards a people that refuse free- 
dom to us and are the cause of oppression and tyranny, aud 
to delimit men’s anger to the system and the tyranny aud 
hold it back from the people that are responsible for the 
wrongs. Ihit it is (me thing to be unable to prevent a 
thing, quite a cliff (n*ent thing to appeal to am I encourage 
that very feeling. 

/\ (dose and careful considcn-ation ('f (jvents will make it 
(dear how Mahatrnaji disarmed all orxm opi)ositioii to the 
Khaddar campaign by the elimination of boycotl of British 
goods and by strict adh(?reuce to pun} Swedeshi and yet 
at tli<‘ Harm' time su{ 5 (^('<led in bringing about th(3 most effec- 
tive eciouomic lioycott. Th(' disarming ot opposition and 
the securing of moral advantage in the mi(lst (.)f the severest 
conflict is the* peculiar strength and beauty of Mahatmaji’s 
plans and are a resuk of the stried, adherenc(3 to the principle 
ot avoidance' of hatred. Ft would be ;i mistakt} to deviate 
from this poli(*y. 

157. There is no objection to the collection and ex- 
Nt. i.|(‘(tinn to I'NiKit umination of facts by (Experts in any 
not umcKk.i. matter, but tbe acceptance ot the prin- 

ciple by tlio All India Congress Committee would mish^ad the 
nation and injure tim movement. Even making people 
await the report of a.committee expecting some greeat results 
and new proposals is mischievous, in as miicdn as to that 
extent it encourages sdack^oflog of efbod in the one thing 
needed now — the C()m}>ichug of the cloth -lioycotl. 

C. RAJAGO!'aL\ C!I \kIAl{. 

19th October^ 
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Note by Pandit Motilal Nbhbu. 

158. It is unfortunate that the above note was received 
A much wider question late to admit of being considered 
”**‘^‘^* by the other members before the issue 

of the report which has already been long delayed owing to 
unavoidable causes. It raises a much wider question than 
the boycott ot British goods, and is calculated to engender 
serious misgivings in the minds of a very large number of 
staunch Congressmen and Non-co-operators. There has 
never been any doubt that by accepting the programme of 
non-violent iiomeo-opeiation the Indian N itioual Congress 
did not a<iopt all the views of Mahatma Candlii expr(‘SRed 
by liim in his “IJiiid Hwaraj’* and from time to time in the 
Younf) India and elsewhere. Ojngressmen are only bound 
by the pruieiples accepted and foinruilated by the Congress 
and not by every word or sentiment which might have found 
utterance from the lips of Mahatmaji, Many of his theories 
have yet to find favour not only with Cougressm-u generally 
but the country at large, aud among them is the doetrine 

of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. The one common 

ground on which all non-co-operators meet is that violence 

in any shape or form is completely ruled out by existing 

conditions aud is wholly outside the pale of practical politics. 
It was on this basis aud this basis alone that trie policy of 
non-violent uou-co'operation was recommended by Maha- 
tmaji and accepted by the Congress. He made this per- 
fectly clear in his memorable speech at Cilcutta in 1^20. 
The following extract from that speech deserves careful 
attention: 

“Hat I «Fn Hot here to d«y to plead for that iiie<liiiin I «rn to plead for 
tlie acceptance by the coontry of the priigr-minio of norj-violent, pr(>{::reH8ive 
non-co-operaiion. Now all the words that I liave naed lierf* are 8r)8oIately 
necenaarv and the two adjeotivea ‘progreVive’ aud^ *non-vi-dent’ ire it»tegral 
parta of a whi le. With me noii-viidence is part of my ndi^iorj, a matter 
ofcreid. Rut with the ^reat namb-ir of MnHaalinnn im.i-vi »l(‘iice is a 
policy, with thonaands if not millions of llmdim. it is eqiiilly a matter of 
policy. Rot whether U la a creed or a policy it ia nttHrly i for yon to 

biiish tl»o prof^ramme for the enfratJchisHinH'it of the millions of India without 
guteing the necciiUy and the yalue of non-violence Violence may for a 
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momeDt avail io aecare a certain meaBiire of iqcoeBB bnt it conld not in tb# 
long ran achieve any appreciable reenlt. On the other hand all violence woald 
prove deBtractiye to the honour and golf reapict of the tia ion. The lliae 
Books iaeaed by the Government of India kIiow that inasmaeli ag we have 
used violence, military expendilnre h.ia gone up not pioportinnately but in 
geometrical progreasion. The bomU n£ nur elavi'ry have been forged nil the 
Blrouger for oar liaviog offere^l viuletioo. And the whole hiatoiy of Britieh 
rale in India is a demouBtration of the fact tinit vv(5 have m vcr hern able 
to offer BnccesHfal violence. Whilut therefore I say that »ather than have 
the yoke of a Government that has fi<» emahcnlated iih I would welcome 
violence. I would urge with all the omphaeiH that I can command that 
India will never be able to regain her own b) methods of violence. 

“Lord Unnaldfibay, who has done me the honour c'f reading ni) booklet on 
Horne Rule, has warned my countrymeir against etigagttrg tlienraelves in a 
atruggle for a Swaraj hucIi as is described in that booklet. Now, tbouglr I 
do not want to withdraw a single word of it, 1 would my to you on thig 
occasion that I do not ask India to f(»llow out to-day the iiiethodH prescribed 
in my booklet, if they could, do that tlroy would have llonre Rule not in a 
year bnt in a day, and India by roilising that idod wants to acquire an 
aBCoudency over the rest of (he world. But it rnnst remain a da) dream 
more or lens for the lime being.” 

159. Again in the “ Young India” of August 25th 1921 

Wanted tiue Ldicf In non- Maliatniilji Suid : 
violence. 

Non-violence may succeed oven if it is adopted as a inalter of policy 
rather than creed, if it is combined with courage . rnl real love for the coantry 
or the canse. Hatred of the wrong doer does not necess trily mean love of 
of the country. Our difficulty arises from the fact that many people make 
a pretence of non-violence without btdieving i«i ir even as a policy. Tho 
Ali Brothera believe in it purely as a policy, but in my opinioir (hero are no 
two traer believers in non-violence as a policy than they. They do believe that 
violence can only hurt the cause, and that non-violence, if extonHi\ely practis- 
ed can entirely succeed. A man who honesHy practises truth as a policy 
certainly gains its material results, but not the one who feigtjs trutli.” 

Truth, courage and love for the country or the cause are 
essential for the purity of the movement and cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon, but even Mahatmaji with all his 
greatness and the inherent beauty of his faith has felt that 
the time has not yet come to incorporate it in the Con- 
gress creed. It is perfectly true that “ hatred of the wrong- 
doer does not necessarily mean love of the country ” but it 
19 
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is equally true that it may co-( xist with the love of the coun- 
try. It must be remembered that non-co-operation was an 
answer to the Punjab and Kliilafat wrongs. The horrors of 
the one and the bad faith of the other were not likely to 
engender love for the perpetrators of those wrongs. The 
distinction between want of love and hatred is too subtle 
for the average intelligence to grasp. It will take many 
years of preaching even for Mahatmaji to induce an Indian 
to love a Dyer and so long as Dyerism continues in this 
country it is futile to expect freedom from hatred. The 
evil is as old as the British rule in India which furnishes a 
tong, uninterrupted story of insults and humiliations to 
which Indians of all classes have been subjected by Eu- 
ropeans, official an<l non-official. Scarcely a year has 
passed from the earliest <lays of the East India Company 
down to the present time without leaving behind a painful 
record of the offensive and irritating behaviour of the 
dominant to the subject rac(‘. But that is a very large sub- 
ject. I refer to it hor<' merely to show that you cannot re- 
move the evil without removing the cause and that it is not 
in your power to remove the cause. The point is that Ma- 
hatmaji himself has disclaimed all intention ot engrafting 
his “daydream” upon the political programme he has laid 
before the country and any attempt in that direction, if 
made by others is bound to end in disaster. 

160. It may be conceded that freedom from hatred is 
Pure expediency the only principle ” of the programme 

as conceived by Mahatmaji and accept- 
ed by a considerable number of his followers but the only 
basis upon which the CoiiGrress as a whole has adopted it is 
one of pure expediency. The general feeling on the subject 
is well reflected in the statement of Syt. S. Srinivas Iyengar 
who has considered the subject from the point of view of 
the practical statesman ; — 

(Extract from the examination of Mr. 8. Srinivas Iyengar 
by the ChairmanJ 

Q , — ^liat idea have you abant the boycott of^British goods ? 
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ii.—l arn Btrou^ly it* favonr of it Thoagli Mr. U. Uajagopala Chariar 
differa from me, I am strongly in favour of boycott of British goods 
for political pvirposoH It is as nmch an experiment as the boycott of 
schools and I am fur tr} ing the experiment, ami there is a consider- 
able section of opinion in favour of it, 1 have consulted tho merchants 
in (Jalcutta. 

Q , — It will have a material ell'ect iii'on trade relations, upon trade invest- 
ments in Krigland. That will certainly not Conduce to creation of 
harmony. There will he greater bitterness of feeling between the two 
races ? 


A . — They won’t make siicli largo imports as before. That compensates 
the greater anioiiiit ot racial haiicd and bilLeruein. For instance, 1 
cannot say that oun-co-cperaliou docs no* produce racial hatred on 
cither side. If you :*ie true lum-ct* opt lators. there is racial 

hatred in safe Iiands l-nt in tho illit iale masses, there will be 
hatred We cannot ensine there will bo no liatred in all people. 


161. Ill contrast with the alx.ve is the stateiueut of Babu 
“ KhcuI hiiiuii Cl, ir. iiujeudra Pnisml a fcjllower of the 
principle of love an(J freedom from 
hatred. The following are the (pi.'stions put to him by Syt. 
V. J. Patel and his answers : — 


Q — 1 want tt> know your opinion about the hoycolt of I'iriiisli goods. 
So far as cloth is concerned, ilo'itj can he no question that there 
should be bu}CulL of Aatige cloih, in order itiat the cottage industry 
might thiive and people tfike to spinniog as well as to looms and 
be stdf 8ii[>porling in that ichpcct ; but -o far as other articles 
are concerned, wherever wc don’t get articles in India we can go to 
America, Japan and other counirics. I wouhl like to ktmw, whether 
yon woil'd atlvise, after an examination of tho (jucsiion by an expert, 
the boycott of certain specitietl goods l)y the country ? 

A . — tjertaiw specilied goods ? 

Q, — YoH, because all articles cannot be bo> cotied V 

A, — Xu, 1 think It Would bo against the basic spirit of the preBiint 
ruovemeut, 

Q . — Is not the whole object of the N C 0 movement to bring pressure 
upon tire Govormnent to coiue to seiilciuent with n.s V 

J ., — The object is twofold, to stiengilien ourselves and secondly to- put 
pressure upon tho Government. 

— Take tho question of sUeirgtheniug oarsolvca. fake poncrls. You 
are gotliug truso piacils fr.nn G r.uiuy, Jipru, etc. i siy 
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don’t bring them from l^higland bat from any other country, bow can 
yoar first position ba affected ? 

A. — It is a qaestiou of mental attitnde. 

^.-~>Bat can yoa kindly expliiiii ? 

A. — What I mean is this that we shoald nse goods made in oar own 
ooautry. 

Q . — But where we have to go to other countries ? 

There the qaestiou of strengthening oarselves does not arise at all. 

Q , — Now take the second point. Does not the boycott of British goods 
bring pressare apon the Government ? 

A,— ‘It does. 

Q r— Then I may take it, whoro the first point does not arise at all, yoa 
have no objection to boycott the British goods in order to bring 
pressure upon the Government ? 

A,— I think it is a question of mental attitude. It is to win our opponents 
by love and if anyihing goes against this attitude, we shoald not 
adopt it. 

Q.— Yoa are not able to pat it higher than that ? 

A.— If you like I can do. 

Q , — If yoa feel, you may do. 

A.— If it is a case of ail goods then i am perfectly clear. 

Q.— No it is not the case of all goods, it is only in those cases where we 
don’t get from other countries. If we could get those things from 
America, Japan, and other countries, then why shoald we go to 
England ? 

A , — I would prefer to bo indifferent in the matter. 

Q , — Bat you have alroH<ly agreed that it would bring pressure ?. 

A, — Yes, it may. 

Q.—- And you are indifferent what attitude the Congress may take. 

may affect the basic principle, and our opponents whom we are 
winning by love. 

Q. — So you think that this basic principle has not in any way been 
affected by the boycott of courts of the satauic Government nor 
has it been affected by the boycott of schools and colleges ? 

il.-— That does not affect those. 

Q. — So there is no idea of bringing moral presaure to bear apon this 
Government ? 

A ^We want moral pressure, but it is not a case of moral pressure. 
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(J.— Where tliey would be affected nialorially, yon would not do it ? 

/I,— «Where tliey would bo affeoled ui.it- rially, 1 would not do it. 

This statement amply justifies the conclusion arrived at 
by Syt. S. Srinivas Iyengar. J5abu JKajendra Prasad makes 
a non-violent effort to love, but true uon-co-operator as 
he is he ends in proving that “ racial hatred is safe in his 
hands”. 


162. We see nothing but bate and vindictiveness on the 
Government’s vindictive- pari of the Go ’cmment. Namoless hor- 
rors are beiug openly committed by 
its underlings not always without, the knowledge of superior 
officers. There are vindictive arrests, vindictive prosecu- 
tions, vindictive sentences, vindictively carried out. Ih'epres- 
sion and terrorism stalk the land in their naked barbarity. 
Every means, fair and foul, is iieing used to oppress the 
non-co-operator. To deprive the op[}ressed of a clean weapon 
of defence at such a mom'mt by preaching the sermon of 
love may be justified by higli opiritual ideals but is poor 
ethics in political warfare. 1 enter my strong protest against 
the introduction into the political programme of the Indian 
National Congress of ladigioiis and moral theories which 
are not the common bans d all religious in India. 


163. .The other points made ly my esteemed colleague 
Congress progmmnio one may be shoiTiy disposed of. It is evident 
operatio^r^^ that he is Jim prepared to consider any 
change in the programme in the aoseuce of Mahatmaji. If 
that be so it is useless waste oL tune, money and energy to 
hold any more sessions of tiie Congress until we have the 
benefit of Mahatrnajds prt'seiicc and guidance. The history 
of the last two Congresses is a history of the changes in- 
troduced into the programme' which by its very nature calls 
for periodical revision and alteration to suit the develop- 
ments. It has been rightly described by Mahatmaji as a 
programme of “ progressive non-co-operation ” and it would 
be paying a poor coinplimont bolii to his teachings and his 
followers to ask the latter not to take one step forward with- 
out express orders from him. liosidos it must be clearly 
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uuderstood that it is not every non-co-operator who has 
surrendered his own judgement to Mahatmaji^s, great as is 
the faith of all in his inspiring leadership. Mahatmaji himself 
has never been known to approach any subject in the 
preliminary discussions and consultations except with a 
perfectly open mind. It is suggested that those who now 
support the boycott ot British goods have failed to convince 
Mahatmaji of its propriety. There could be no question 
of convincing him when they are themselves not convinced 
even at the present moment as the very nature of the recom- 
mendation made clearly shows. It will depend upon the 
report of the expert committee whether the boycott is at 
all practicable. There were a number of boycotts in hand 
at the beginning and it was obviously unwise to add another 
the practicability of which is not quite apparent to this 
day. The rigour ol’ some of those boycotts is now relaxed 
and the whole object of the appointment of this committee 
is to explore new avenues of work to meet the situation 
which faces us today. 

164. — We have taken care to indicate the sense in which 
noycoti, a duty tu the wc liavc uscd the word “punishment^’ 
and as we understand the passage 
from the Young India quoted at the opening of this section 
Mahatmaji has also used the word in the same sense. 
It is difficult to see where the ambiguity lies. The example 
of the restaurant proprietor would be a very apt one but 
for the important omission that the refreshments he offers 
are unwholesome. British trade in a great measure pros- 
pers on the exploitation of India and although other countries 
might also have availed of our inexhaustible resources 
they have not had a hand in crippling us and making us 
entirely unfit to use them. It is impossible to understand 
how it can be said that the boycott of British goods is 
being proposed for any reason other than that of fulfilling 
one^s duty to one’s country, and how it is any more induced 
by “ sheer hatred than the boycott of foreign cloth is. 
The motive behind both boycotts is one and the same, the 
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differen ce beicg only in the degree of benefit to be derived 
from each. 

165. — We have made it quite clear that the question 

Boycott recommendation of foreign cloth staiids Oil a different 
-apropagandiin Itself. footing altogether, [f the boycott of 

any specified goods of British manufacture is recommended 
by the Congress, that recommendation will carry its own 
propaganda with it and no special effort will be necessary 
to carry it out. The very fact of a buyer asking for a 
knife or a pair of scissors of any manufacture other than 
British will automatically create a propaganda which will 
soon begin to be felt in Wheffield and Birmingham. People 
are only waiting for a Congress mandate. The moment it 
is given it will be come the talk of every home and bazar and 
not a single worker will be required to enforce it. There is 
thus no danger of the work in connection with the boycott 
of foreign cloth being interfered with. 

r am sorry 1 have to send the above to the press as 
my own note, as it is impossible to have the opinions of the 
members from Madras, Bombay and Delhi in time for 
the issue of the Keport to members before the 31st October 
which I am trying my best to do. Copies are however being 
sent to Delhi by special messeug<H* and to Madras and 
Bombay by post and members are being requested to wire 
their agreement or dissent as the case may bo. Their 
replies will be printed separately and pistcd here. 

October 34.thy 1922. M. N. 


(W. B.) Mr. Patel has wired his agreement with the above 
note. 


M. N. 
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ULIAPTER Vlll. 


Conclusion. 

1G6. We ^ive a sumniaiy of our rccomiaeudatioDS at the 
Decision rests will, the ot‘ tliis cluipter. Jt will be seen 

Ga>i uiaiu questiou of Civil Dis- 

obedii^iiee and all otlu'r points but threti wo are in full con- 
currenee. (Jn thf^ fiuestiun of the boycott of specified 
British ^^oods to be r« (;otnmendt‘d by au expert Committee 
and the question oft^ie «‘Xerciso of the right of private 
defence there art' tin* majority and minority views, and in 
each case the majority cousisls of 5 members and the 
minority of one tlit)iigh not the same member. But the 
most important point on which the Committee is equally 
divided is the propriety and expedituicy of Congressmen 
entering into the legist.! five (Councils. The final decision of 
this rests with the Gay.i Congress but it is meet and proper 
that a qu(*stioii of iliis gravity should be fully considered by 
the All India Coimnitt- e and the f)ublic at large before it is 
brought up for discus.sion at the open session of the 
Congress. Those of ns who have recommended entry into 
the Councils witli tlie object of putting au end to the 
present system which stands condemned on all sides consi- 
der it to be a practical and desirable measure of a character 
similar to Civil Disobedience and hold that the time has 
come to adopt it. Those who entertain the opposite view 
are equally emphatic in the opinion that entry into the 
Councils under any circumstances would be an entirely false 
and retrograde step to take and would result in a serious set 
back of the whole movement. We regret that it was impossible 
to reach uiiauimityon this important point. We are aware 
that a sharp difference of opinion on the subject is almost 
certain to arise among the members of the All India Commit- 
tee. This is unfortunate but the question cannot be shelved 
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for long and the situation has to be faced. Both views will 
soon be before the country and the one endorsed by the All 
India Committee will undoubtedly carry greater weight 
though the final battle must necessarily be fought in the 
open Congress : Whatever line of action is eventually taken 
in this and other matters, Non- co-operators must in any case 
be prepared to undergo much greater sorrow and suffering 
than they have so far endured, terrible as it Ins been. The 
struggle is prolonged, the end is not in sight. But unless the 
laws of nature are reversed and the lessons of history be- 
lied, Freedom’s battle has only one ending whenever it 
comes and that a glorious victory. Differences must, from 
time to time, arise about the methods to be adopted and the 
course to be followed. Such differences are signs of a 
healthy and vigorous growth and need cause no alarm. In- 
dividual views oil other matters of primnple or practice may 
vary from time to time but loyalty to the Congress must 
remain the first and last unalterable article of faith with 
every true Congressman, We have stood many trials but 
greater trials still await us. We u«'^ed all the strength and 
courage that the country can mustm’ up. The only reliable 
and uiifailiiig source of strength liei in the constructive 
work planned out at Bardoli. Our lin^t and foremost duty 
is to push on with tliat work and protect it at all cost 
against attackvS both from within and without. At the same 
time we must defend our national honour and self-respect at 
any sacrifice — if need be, with the best blood of the country. 
We have steadily kept these two essentials in view and have 
made no recommendation, whether unanimous or otherwise, 
which, in the opinion of those making i!, has not stood the 
test of satisfying either the one or the other. 

167. There is and cau be no difference of opinion among 

Difference of meihod^ not the various schools of thought iu India 
of principles. j-q (.gseutial character of the cons- 

tructive work or the equally essential need for defending our 
national honour and self-respect. A good deal has been 
said about fundamental differences of principles but those 
20 
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principles themselves relate only to methods and do not 
affect the essentials we have referred to. Making every 
allowance for such differences and eliminating matters 
in which any real conflict is likely to arise, we think there 
will be left a substantial residuum of good solid work in which 
all parties can join without any sacrifice of principle. We 
are conscious that tiie irresistible logic of facts has com- 
pelled ns to say some hard things about the general attitude 
of Councillors and Co-operators throughout the country, but 
we must not lie understood to mean that all Councillors and 
Co-operators are alike. Many of them have undoubtedly 
tried tlieir best to work, if on lines of co-operation, in the 
right spirit, and no one is more ready than they to 
admit that they hnve railial by reason of the inherent defects 
of the system. Again we have direct evidence to show that 
at least one Council lias done all tiiat was possible under 
the circumstances. In tairncss to the Behar Council we 
give below an extract from the evidence of Babii Hajendra 
Prasad : — 

(Mr* Rajemdra Prasad to Pandit Moiilal Nehru*) 

Q, — Jn regard to tli) Minister I have only tt) auk Ihin : 1 h thure any com- 
plaint againfit tlK'iii that in th<; (JoancilB tho> h we behaved in a man- 
ner in wiiich. if thev had been non'cn-operajors they would not have 
behaveii, that ih to nay, have they dorio all that non-co-operatore wonld 
have themselveH done within the litnitutiotiH under which they work? 
Yon say : ‘‘ These men liav' grov\n grey in the service of the 

coantry”. 

A. — I think there is no complaint against them. 

Q. — They are called co-operators ami have gone into the Conncils, bat if a 
non-e')-o{)erator had gone into I he CJoiincil and had worked under the 
limitation under which Iheso people work, could he liave done any- 
thing better ? 

A. — 1 donT think so 

Q. — In other Cronvinces there is a complaint that the Ministers and 
Councillors have not done all that they could have done. 

A. do'/t t'nink there is a complaint against the Ministers or against 

are v'oancillors generally in this Province, I won’t say every member 
bat members of Council generally. 
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The situation in the country demands that there should 
be only two parties the (loveriimeut and tiio [)eopIe but 
if that is not possible we see no reason why all parties 
should not meet on a common plattorm on qm^stions of 
vital importance to tin* nation which can admit of no differ- 
ence of opinion. The constructive pro^jjruurne of the 
Cougress opens out a large and productive held for work by 
all who have fne good of the country at heart. That we 
have a cousi<lerahhi number of seliiess patriots among the 
Moderates has never been denied by any responsible Non- 
co-operator. Attempts on either side to convert the other 
to its own view have so fai* failed ami rhtH*e seems to be no 
likelihood of success in tiiat direction in tiic near future. 
But we veurure to think that whil it agri^eing to nifftn* where 
difference is unavoidabhi it is (lossibie to discover a common 
basis for joint action if both met in the rigid spirit. 

A beginning, however small, once mad(‘ is bound to lead to 
very desirable results. In the cmirse of our tour we noticed 
strong indurations of a genuine desire in several parts of the 
eountey to work together on flur lines we have sugg('Sted. 
As it is the highest duty of a Non-co-operator to co-operate 
with his own countrymen where possible we trust that those 
indications will develop into detinite proposals at no distant 
date. 

168. ziboui the (ioverumcm, the .'ess said the better. 

About Govc.nmcni iiu. Never hofove WL-re sueh euonuiries com- 
ichjb said the belter. mlttcd ill tliis couutry in the sacred 

name of law and justice. Tin* irony of it all is that this 
phase of Imperialism^ should have been feserved for a 
Government presided over by the Kx-Ejord Chief Justice of 
England. Is it possible to conceive that His Lordship is 
not aware that greater lawyers and jurists than he have 
found themselves unable to undercake the task upon which 
he has entered. We take the liberty to remind His Lord- 
ship of what Edmund Burke said iu refereuee to the people 
of the thirteen colonies which subseijuently be(3ame the 
nucleus of the present United IStates of America, He said:— 
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“ The thing BoeiriH a groat deal too big for iny ideas of jiirispradence It 
shoald seem to luy way of cuiceiving siioli iiiattora that there is a wide 
difference in reason and policy between the inode of proceeding between 
the irregalar conduct of scattered individiiala or even bands of men who 
disturb order within tlie State, and the civil diHsension which may from time 
to timo tm groat (jnestions, agitate tlie sovt^ral cotiiiminities which compose 
a great Empire It loekn to ino to be narrow and pedantic, to apply 
ordinary ideas of ciiminal justice to this gjeut piii)lic contest. 1 do not 
know the method of drawing up an indictment against a wiiolo people ” 

Relying upon the above passage bet'ore the Parnell 
Commission Lord Russel said : 

‘‘1 want tn p(ant out to yoiii Lordships that in tnith tin attempt is here 
being made in wliich your '.ordstiips are askod to assibl in do what Ldinnnd 
Luike declared had never ln*on done, to draw an mitictme'il against a wliolo 
nation. I eay this for tho purpose, not im*ri‘Iy ol suting what Ihirko says, 
but of poiiumg out tho meaning of '.hat he says. VVhut <io s he mean by 
saying that yoti cannot huiict a nation? He nn,*.ujs that when a luovemont 
becoiiiei the moveuient of a whole people rltai when there is a great national 
upheaval, the urdinaiy notions and riil'-a of judicdure borrowed from the 
Old Bailey and from NiSi Prim have no rolaiion to siicli (iuoilions ; that you 
are dealing in a biglier legion and with a iiroader . -eilo tlion any in wdiich 
the mere ordinary rules of judi atur^ will help you.” ^ 

Lord Beading in the year of grace l!)22 is trying to 
achieve what Kdjnuud Burke refused to attempt and 
Lord Russel declared to be outside the “ mere ordinary 
rules of Judicature Edmund Burke was dealing with a 
diseoutended population of not more than three millions 
at the time, and Lord Russel with a people who number 
less thau live millions at the present day. Lord Reading is 
trying to gain the distinction of indicting a nation of three 
hundred millions under the Criminal law of India. Let 
His Lordsliip try. Uhe three huudefted millions make no 
defence and calmly await the result. 

Ajmal Khan. 

Kasturi Banga Iyengar. 
Bajagopalaehari. 

M. A Ansari. 

^ . ,/. Patel. 

Motital Nehru. 
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Summary of Recommendations. 


I. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

(а) The eouutry is not prepared at present to embark 

upon general Mass Civil Disobedieuc(^ but in view oi thv^ 
fact that a situation may arise in any part of the country 
demanding an immedate resort to Mass Civil Disobedience 
of a limited character the breaking of a particular 

law or the non-payment of a particular tax for which the 
people are ready, we recommimd that provincial Committees 
be authorised to sanction such limited Mass Civil Disobe- 
dience on tlieir own responsibility if the conditions laid 
down by the all India Congress Ceinmittee in tliat behalf are 
fulfilled. 

( Unanimous, p. 65 mte) 

(б) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No. 
2 passed by the All India Congress Comniittee at Delhi on 
the 4th— 5th Novem-which gives Provincial Committees all 
the powers m^cessary to determine upon a resort to Civil 
Disobedience of any kind whatever, by cancelling .Resolution 
1. cl. 1, passed on the 241 h— 25th February to the extent it 
conflicts with that i-esolutioii ; jirovidj d that general Mass 
Civil Disobedience is not permissible, 

( Unanimous, p. 66.) 

1 . ENTRY INTO LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS : - 
(J.) The Congress and the Khilafat at thmr Daya 
Sessions should declare that in view of the fact that the 
working of the Legislative Councils during their first term 
has, besides proving a great obstacle to the redress of the 
Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment of 
Swarajya, caused great misery and hardship to the people, 
it is desirable that the following steps should be taken in 
strict accordance with the principles of non-violeut non- 
co-operation to avoid the recuiTuice of the evil : — 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the election on the 
issue of the redress of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and 
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immediate Swarajya, and make every endeavour to be re- 
turned in a majority. 

2. If the non-eo-operators are returned in a majority 
Jarg;e enough to prevent a quorum they should after taking 
their seats leave 'ht (Jouncil Chamber in a body and take no 
part in the pioeeedings for the rest of the term. They 
should atti'iid me Couneil occasionally only for the purpose 
of preventing vacancies. 

;3. If noii-co-opcrators are returned in a majority which is 
not large enough to ju-cvent a quorum they should oppose 
every measure of the Government including the budget and 
only move resolutions for the le.vlress of the aforesaid wrongs 
and the immediaie .dtaiumeut of Swarajya. 

4. If the uou-co-operators are returned in a minority 
they should act as pointed out in No. 2, and thus materially 

reduce the strength ot the Council. 

As the new Councils will not assemble till January, 1924, 
we further propose that the Congress 8essiou of 1923 be 
held during the fir.st instead of the last week of Decomb.er 
;aid the matter be again brought up fo)' the issue of a final 
mandate by the Congress in view of tlie election. 


liecotnwended hy 


Hakim Ajmal Khan, 

Fandil Motilal NehrU, 

Syt. V. J. Fatel, (p. 95 ante ) . 


(B. ; There should be uo change of the Cougress pro- 
orumu'c in rci pect of the boycott of Couucils. 


liticommended by 


Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

Syt. C liajaaopalachari. 

Syt. S. Kueturirangu Jyenger. 


3. LOCAL Bonias. 

We recommend that iu order to clear the position it 
should be declared lUai it is desirable for Non-co-operators 
to seek elcotiou to Municipalities and District or Local 
Bowds with a view to facilitate the working of the con- 
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structive programme, but that no hard and fast rules bo at 
present laid down to regulate or restriel the activities of 
Non-co-operating members beyond advising tbem to act in 
harmony with local or provincial (Congress organisations. 

( Unanimous p. IBS ante.) 

4. BOYCOTT OF GOVERNMENT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 

We recommend a strict adherence to the Bfu-doli resolu- 
tion in regard to these by suspending for the pr<\seni activii 
propaganda calling upon boys to come out of s(ihools and 
colleges. As required by that resolution reliance should Ijh 
placed upon the superiority of National schools for drawing 
scholars from Grovernmeut Institutions and not upon picket- 
ting or other aggressive propaganda. 

(Unanimous p. 13 ante.) 

5. BOYCOTT OP LAW COURTS BY LITIGANTS AND LAWYERS 

Effort should be concentrated on the establishment of 

panchayats and cultivation of a strong public opinion in 
their favour. We further recommend that alk existing 
disqualifications imposed on practising lawyer^ should be 
removed, 

( Unanimous p. 135 ante.) 

6, ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 

Resolution No. 8 passed by the Nagpur Congi (*ss should 
be carried out without further delay. 

(Unanimous p. 137 ante.) 

7. RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE. 

(A) We recommend that individuals should be given full 
freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined by 
law except when carrying on Congress work or on occasions 
directly arising therefrom subject always to the condition that 
it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of viol ence. 

Using force in private defence in gross cases, such as 
insults to religion, outiages on modesty of women or inde- 
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ceut assaults on boys and men, is^not prohibited under any 
circumstances. 

(All memhers except Syt. V. J. Patel p, 135 antej 

(B) Full freedom to exercise the right within the limits 
defined by law should be res(u*ved to non-co-operators 
subject only to the coudin^n that it is not likely to lead 
to a general outburst of violence, and ^to no further con- 
ditions. 

(Syt, V. J, Patel p. 137 ante.) 

8. BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS. 

(A) We accept tle^ princi]de end recommend that the 
whole question be referred to a committee of experts for a 
full report to be submitted before the next Congress 
meets. 

(All members except Syt, C, Hajayopalachari p, 188 ante.) 

(B) There is no objef*iion to the collection and examin- 
ation of facts by experts, but the acceptance of the principle 
by the All India Congress Committee would mislead the 
nation and injure tlie movement. 

(Syt, C. Bajagopalachnri p, MO ante.) 


-:o:- 




Arrfi^n/x 

TIIK OriCSTIONAIKK. 

Fumud and dnulati'd by the C D. Enguiiy Co)nmittec. 

C'oNSTi^ucnvE Trogramme Generality. 

1. Do you that at pitseiU tlie Construclive rrof^ramHK* 

Is lo be worked to the extent necessary for stren^theuinR and dis- 
ciplining the Congress organisations so as to make them more 
efficient and non-violent for civil disobedience ? 

2. Do you agree that the completion of the Constructive Pro- 
gramme is a qnestion of years and that we shall have to continue 
to work that programme even after we get Swaraj? 

3. Do you accept the view that as there is nothing of non- 
co-operation in any of the items of the Constructive Programme 
all parties in the country can unite in working it? 

4. Do you agree that non-co-operators can work the Con- 
stiuctive Programme somewhat more effectively, paiticularly such 
items as national education, boycott of liquor, Khaddar and the 
like by entering the Councils and thus prepare the country earlier 
for Civil Disobedience and non-payment of taxes? 

Swadeshi. 

t. rt. How many Chaikhas are working in this Province ? 

b. How many are worked under private enterprise, huvv 
many under the Congress and how many as cottage 
industry ? 

2. How does the Congress supervise private enterprise and 
cottage industry ? 

3. How much yarn is produced monthly and of what qualities ? 

4. Are there any organisations for selling yarn, if so, are they 
private or Congress, if both give numbers of each ? 

5. Does the Province export or import yarn ? How much 
and why ? 

6. How many Karghas (hand-looms) are used in the Pn^ 
vince? 

7. How many weaving organisations are there in the Pro- 
vince ? How are they controlled ? 

8. What is the monthly output of Khaddar and how is it 
sold? Is the Khaddar produced of pure hand-spun yarn or of 
mixed yarn? 

9. Does the Province export Khaddar ? Give ap[)rr>ximatc 
monthly yardage and tire cost ? 
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10 . Is Khaddar popular ill the Province ? It not why? What 
is the percentage o^’ Khaddar-wearing persons? 

tt. Mow does the [)ricc of Khaddar compare with that ot 
luijgli mill cloth, Indian or h^reign ? If the price of Khaddar is 
higli, what are the causes ? Would you suggest some means of 
bringing down the prices ? 

12 , Mow far has Khaddar progressed as compared with Indian 
mill-made cloth and foreign cloth? 

> 13. Is the use of Khaddar increasing or decreasing ; if latter, 
why and how can it be remedied ? 

14. Compare this year with the last year with regard to the 
use oi Kliadilar ? If it compares unlavourably, vvhy ? 

15. How is your propaganda against foreign cloth going on 
and with what results ? 

16. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to 
popularising Khaddar ? 

17. Have you got anything to say wirh regard to Khaddar as 
an item of the Constiuciive Programme? 

18. How many institutions are there for teaching spinning and 
weaving and how are they controlled ? 

N. 13 . Khaddar includes hand-spun, hand -woven cloth made 
of cotton, silk, wool or otiier fabric produced in India. 

CoNGKESb Members. 

1. What is the number of Congress members in the Pro- 
vince and what percentage of the population does this number 
represent ? 

2. How cloes the present year compare with the last, so far 
as this item is concerned? if unfavourably what are the causes? 
Suggest remedies. 

3. Is the enrolment made after fully explaining the Congress 
Creed to the members or not ? 

Volunteers. 

1. a. What is the immher of volunteers in the Province ? 
l\ How many are in and how many out of jail ? 

c. How many ot them have tendered apology ? 

2. How does the volunteer movement in this year compare 
with that in the last.; if unfavourably give causes and suggest 
remedies ? 

3 Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to - 
(.r) Enrolment. 

{d) Volunteer pledge. 

(^) Organisation. 
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Finances. 

1. How much money has the Province coilecte'l for tlie Tilak 
Swaraja Fund and how raucli as the membership fees ? Give 
figures for 1921 & 1922. If tiie present year collections are less, 
why ? 

2. Give the chief items of expenditure of die last year. 

3. Have the accounts been kept according to the forms pre- 
scribed by the Working Committee and have tliey been audited ? 

4. What improvements and alterations would you suggest 
as regard the collecting, distributing and control of accounts? 

Education. 

1. How many national institutions are tlieie in the Province 
and ol what grades ? 

2. How do thes’ staiul financiall) and wliat are the sources 
of income ? 

3. What IS the nninher of students and teacliers in each 
grade 

4. How does national education this year compare with tin? 
last? If unfavourably, why ? Suggest remedies, 

5. Have )’ou got any suggestions to make with legard to this 
item ? 

PANCHAVATb. 

1. How many lawyers liave suspended their practice? 

2. What is the number of Panciiayat Couits in tlie Province? 

3. Aie the Courts prupiilar or not, if not wh)’ ? Suggest 
remedies. 

UnTOUCUAUILITY and ANTI-DKINK CAMrAIG£j[. 

I. How far have untouchabiliry and drink been eliminated 
from tlie social life of the Province? Is the late of progress 
hopeful? What measures has the province adopted? What 
further means would ynu suggest ? 

Unity 

1. How does > our province stand with regard to inter- 
commnnal relations geneially ? 

2. If there is any friction : what aie the causes and remedies 
in vonr opinion ? 

NoN-X’^IOCKiNCI . 

1. flaw far has the sfiiiit of Non-violence [progressed in the 
Province ? 

2. What is your opinion as regards the right of private 
defence in relation to this movement. 

Civil Disouedienck. 

I, Is your Province as a whole or in part lead)- to start 
Civil Disobedience, if so, wliether individual or mass and defensive 
or aggressive ? 
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2. II your pr(jvince is ready for Civil Disoi»etlieiice can you 
say wl)etlier it iv for disobedience of every un moral law or of 
some ? 11 the latter, mention the particular laws. 

3 What would he the effect on the general situation in the 
conntrv if a piovince undertakes i'-olated action in regard to 
f'lvil Disobedience ? 

4. Do you think that the majority of tlie Trovinces are ready 
to start Civil Disobedience simultaneously ? 

Repression. 

1. To what extent repression is practised in tlie Province? 

2. Is terrorism also resorted to? If so to what extent ? 

3. How are tlie political prisoners treated in jail? 

4. What particular and peculiar forms of repression, if any 
have been ado[)teci in )'oui province? 

What effect has repression produced on : — 

(ti) masses, 

(/?) workers. 

ic) spirit ()l Non-violence. 

General Situation. 

1. How has the movement of non-co-operation affected the 
^M iieial situation in thecoun?r\ ? 

2. How lias the ief>ie''sion affected the movement of non- 

co-opi'ration ? 

3 ovv have the Ibri doli-Delhi resolutions affected the 
rnovemtnt? 

4. Is an\ change in th.c progranune required ? If so, in what 
directior^ 

5. Have you got any .suggestions to make as rcgartls making 
the movement nroie elTrctive ? 
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APPENDIX^Il 

ITINERARY OF THE CIVIE DISOBEDIENCE 
ENQUIRY UOMMITIEE. 

30th June — Preliininaiy meetings of m»"tnbers at Delhi. 
1st and 2nd July — Sittings at Delhi. 

2nd July, 21-30— Departure from Delhi. 

3id July, 8-30— Arrival at Lahore. 

3rd, 4tli and 5th July — Sittings at Lahore. 

5th July, 14-5 — Departure from Lahore. 

6th July, 9-17— Arrival at Cawnpore. 

6th Julj — Sitting at Cawnpore. 

6th July, 23-51 — Departure from Cawnpore. 

7th July, 5-40— Arrival at Allahabad. 

7ih and Sth Julj’ — Sittings at Allahabad. 

8th July, 21-35— Departure from Allahabad. 

Qth July, 8-0 — Arrival at Jubbalpur. 

9th and loth July — Sittings at Jubbalpur. 

lOth July evening — Departure from Jubl)alpur by motor. 

nth July morning — Arrival at Nagpur, 

iith and 1 2th July— Sittings at Nagpur. 

I2tii July, 22-10— Departure from Nagpur. 

13th July, 7-12— Arrival at Akola. 

13th July— Sitting at Akola. 

13th July evening — Departure from Akola. 

14th July morning — Arrival at Bombay, 

14th July evening — Departure from Bombay. 

15th July, 8-15 — Arrival at Ahmadabad. 

15th and i6th July — Sittings at Alimedahad. 
l6th July, 21-40— Departure from Ahmedabad. 

17th July. 1 1-5 — Arrival at Bombay. 

17th, iStIt and 19th July — Sittings at Bombay, 

20th July, 0-15 — Departure from Bombay. 

20th July, 6-22— -Arrival at Roona. 

20th and 21st July— Sittings at Poona. 

22nd July, 2-24— Departure from Poona. 

22nd July, 14-10— Arrival of Bijapur. 

22nd and 23rd July— Sittings at Bijapur. 

23rd July night — Departure from Bijapur Via Gadag, 
25th July, 7-50— Arrival at Madras. 
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25tl), 26ih, 2pi\\ and 28th— Sittings at Madras. 

28th July, 20-0^Departure from Madras. 

29th July, 5-57 — Arrival of Krede. 

29th and 30th July — Sittings at Erode, 

30th July, 19-10 — Departure from Erode. 

31st July, 7-15— Arrival at Madras. 

31st July, 19-0 — Def’arture from Madras. 

1st August, 8*50 — Arrival at Guntur. 

1 st and 2iKi August — Sittings at Guntur. 

2nd August, 16-4 — Departure from Guntur ( Via Hezwada and 
Walt air), 

4th August, I- 10— Arrival at Cuttack. 

4ili ,, — Sittings at (‘uttack. 

4tl^ „ , 21-36 — Det)arluie from Cuttack 

5tli August, 7-25— Arrival at ('alcutta. 

5th and 61I1 August— Sittings at Calcutta. 

6th August, 17-6 — Departure from ('alcutta. 

7th August, II A. i\t.— Arrival at Gauhati. 

7th and 8th — Sittings at Gauliati. 

9th August — Tezpur. 

lOtli August— Departure for Calcutta. 

nth August — Arrival at ('alcutta. 

util, I2ih, 13th and 14th August — Sittings at Calcutta, 

I4tli August — Departure from Calcutta, 

15th August — Af rival at Patna. 

15th and i6th August— Sittings at Patna. 

Ai Patna the Committee dispersed. 
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APPENDIX V. 


'j'abular statement showing particulars relating to panchayats. 


I’ANCHAYATS. 


1 

Province. 

Number of lawyers I 
who Biispended ! 
practice. 

Number of 
Panchayats. 

1 

Opiniorifl and siiggesfioriB 

\ — Delhi ... 

12. 

1 

11. 

i 

Not very popular for want of 
efficient management. This 
item which is very import- 
ant requires special attention 
of All-India and Proviocial 
Congress Committees. 

11 — Punjab ... 1 

1 

i 50. 

i 

Several hundred were 
started ; some are 
working very vi- 
gorously. 

Very popular. Qoverinnont’s 
repression directed against 
them. They require protec- 
tion not only by the P. C. 
C. but by the A. J. C. C, 
Efforts of Sikhs in this 
direction praiseworthy. 

III— U. V ... 

1 1 n flaepended. 

6 leinmed 

137. 

Now almost none. 

1 

Not popular. Suggestions : — 

(а) Sanction of social boy- 
cott. 

(б) Organisation on sounder 

lines. 

iV— C. P. llin- 
daetaui. 

45 saspended. 

17 resumed. 

1 2 i.r :i. 

I 

No serious work yet dune by 
the Congress Committeaa. 

V— C. P. Maha- 
ratti. 

45. 

20. 

1 But in a n y have 
. been closed. 

Not popular, there being no 
power for enforcement be- 
hind their decrees. 

VI— Herar ... 

16 suspended. 

11 resumed. 

1 

1 

I 

G. 

Not popular, there being no- 
power for enforcement be- 
hind their decrees. 

VII— Gnjrat ... 

10 ! 
1 

2. 

Sufflcieu effort not made. 
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Tabular statement showing particulars relating to panchayats. 



1 

PANUXIAVATS. 

f'roviiiec. 

.N^innber of lawyers' 
w’lio saspeiidi d 
piaclio'* 

Nam bet of 
I'aiichayatp 

OpinioDs and SnggeBtinns 

! 

Vni — Ajmor .. ■ 

3 

3 

l\>palar 

IX — C i t y f t 
Hombay. 

3 «nspendod 
' I real mou 



X — MahorrtHli' 
trn. 

lr» 

Id. 

Not po polar 

XI — Karufttak 

■ 

r)3 lant yeai 

HOW' 

1^8 remain 


Not popular They oannoi 

anccoed withonl Bettb'inent 
of nrahmin non llraliinio 
dinpale. i^racliaing lnw>eri» 
alno give no help 

i 

XI i— Tamil Nada. 

H. 

10. 


XIU — Kerala ... 

1 3 Hil -p^ndi d n - 

.'j aim'd 

j 

d liHl year. Now 

II (> n e Uebellimi 

elii‘4” Ct'a*^ •' i 


XIV — Viidliari. 

IUj' luHi year 

1.'." 1 »-t >ear. i 

i 

j 

Not BO popular as last year 
as several lawyers resumetl 

1 practice and as panchayai 
decisions are not respected. 

XV— Utkal ... 

‘2. 

i 

L 

d('U 

f»0 coalrolled by 
(JengroBB. 

i 

riiey are popular bat are dif 
appearing owing to repres 
sion and want of couBtani 
BapervisioD by CougrcBs. 
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Tabular statement showing particulars relating to panchayats. 


1' A N (J 11 -\ Y A T S 


rrovince Nniubor of luwyctiA 

who haepeudeil 
praotico. 


Nnmher of 
Paiichayuls. 


, Opinions an.l tliiggeationB. 


X 'I — Apsain 


Vory popular m /akhiuu 
N OT E . — 3/ri )i y He a re fife . )/ th e 
father ara uspoti- 
Hfble fnr the, n bbetice 
oj htalistiCH. 


KVll — Ik'ngal aini 
Snrmu V{illt^> 


\botit 000 : about Many. 

1 1 0 still remain Sylhpt 750 

Noakhali 150 


'lo popolariKe pat'oliayate, 
visits of IcmIitr, lawyers’ 
liclji and /.einindaiH’ intla- 
once j'uceFh.aiy. SuHp(Midin^< 
I'Uvyors bhuuld bo provided 
fur. 


XVIII — Hobar 


In almoflt all Very popular in beginning 
villai^ri but docliiiod owing to ab- 

sonco of antliority to cnforco 
; decreoH. Suyf/rntH Hiifiervi- 
aion by porHooH of liiglnr 
Hocial and educational alutiji 
having a high dOUBe of duly 
and lioneHty. 


XIX— .Sindh 


Buspended 2 
resunipd. 


|(1) Model (X)iirt in, EstabliHhinent of arbitration 
j Sukkur. courts sliouhl bo tncouraged 

! (2) Monlvis and Za- 
I miiidars carry on 
I arbitration work 
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WE nuK swmjii mi), 

AliOlTED ACCOUNTS FOR THE VEAR 1921, 
Skkmiit fiirkHkn. 


General Collections 

Including SALK PROCEEDS OF ORNAMENTS: 


Names of Provinces, 


mittce. 

(Direct COLLECTIONS,) 


Aiidlira 

Kerala 


Gujerat 
Maliaraslitra 
Kariiatak 
Siiidh 


Uniled Provinces 


Ajmcre MerwaraaiidRaj- 
putaiia. 


Punjab and North West 
Frontier Province, 
CP. Marathi 
CP. Hindustani 
lierar 


With the Provincial 
Committees, 


Ps A P, 
I04]4 15 0 


Willi the Subordi- 
nate C'linmiitees. 


Its. A. P, 


^, 1406 / OtOj 2 , 09 ,S 02 INI 

1,^0,060 5 1 

7 2jj 00,225 9 2 

11,39; 9 21 10,139 6 ; 

>1,23,518 8 6| 

8,28,550 10 o,l| 

1,21919 12 8 
j(i,o(}i 9 0 


2,21.719 9 8 

%m '] 4 | 

68,253 3 3 ; 1,27,288 12 9 


3,12,175 Including the 
amount with the 
Subordinate 
Committees also, 


19,255 0 9 
42,068 2 0 

4,77430 1210^ 
17,960 15 8S| 


18,683 5 0 
4S,304 4 3 
10,512 14 6 


Specific 
(ear-marked j 
doiialioiis. 


R^. A, P, 


Total. 


Amount promised Graml Tntal of 
to be realised. ' cniitribytions 


ItEMARKS, 


RS. A, P. 
'0.434 'S "! 


Rs, A. 


0,33,000 0 0 

!M 7 i 3 9 2 


13,83,569 

m 

1,48,169 

21,466 

5,000 


4 2! 

3 3 l! 
8 9 


0 0 


58,223 12 


5,S4! '2 3i; 
9,000 0 0 

60,339 'o 9 
4!,!!! 9 0 
O-SSS J ^ 


liiMi 4 » 


13,759 0 0 

Sil. 


3^,064 n 0 

3,504 8 8jj 

0 0 


1,1# 2 0 
31,354 ” 8 
m 0 0 


.2,56,8613 
1,80,060 
345'702 
21,531 
35,09087 
12,81,235 

494., W IS 
1,65,262 8 

2.00. 542 0 


12 91 
4 5 


1.16,000 

8,000 

^63,000 

3,20,764 


0 0 

0 (I 

0 (I 

2 8 


Rs, A, P, ! 
10,434 15 0 i 


17, 0,1,869 12 9 

1,80,060 4 5 

3,53,702 9 6Jj 

!',S]i '5 4 

17,72087 12 9 


17,000 (.1 0 
Figure iidi avail- 
able, 


16, 02,000 

4,94,808 

1,82,262 

2,00,542 


0 0 
'5 I 
« 5 l 
0 0 


8 4 li 


92,237 13 6 

42,068 2 0 

7,0949s 8.0 
27,01. 4 81| 

2 8 


8 4 


.,93,694 7 9 

1,22,2.4 8 9 

44,265 2 0 


ijooo 0 (I, .,05,237 .] 6 
p 0 0 i 42,968 2 0 

.0,000 0 0 7,1949s 8 .0 

j 27 , 0.1 4 8] 

I 9 , 75 , 6/4 2 8 

i .,91,694 7 9 

.0,000 0 0! .,32,214 8 9 

9,928 9 oi 54.93 " 0 


411 Subject to the repi 
Messrs. Jamnalalj 
Patel, 
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APPENDIX— Vn. 

QBNBBAL CLASSIFICATION OF WITNESSES FOB 
ALL INDIA. 


Number of witness Examined ... ... ... 366 

„ „ who submitted written answers only... 93 

(Names in Italics.) —— 

Total ... 459 

N, B.— [In the following table the letter shown in Column 3 
will be found in the Provincial tables opposite the 
name of the witness who gives evidence of the 
nature mentioned in Column 2.] 


Nature of Evidence. 





2 . 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

For immediate Mass Civil Disobedience 
„ „ Non-payment of taxes generally... 

For immediate Civil Disobedience limited to 
particular taxes and laws 
For immediate Aggressive and Defensive In- 


dividual Civil Disobedience ... 


5. For immediate Individual Defensive Civil 
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APPENDIX VIILA. 


Extract fiom the Repression repot t op the United Provinces up 
to the end of June^ ig22. 


2 , Cases of injustice were numerous duiing this period 
(August to November 1921) but jwe would like to draw special 
attention to three cases. The first is Syt. Shambhu Nath’s wlio 
in spite of being a victim of consumption was proceedetl against 
'because he had been guilty of visiting Pandit Molilal Nehru.” 

“ The second case is of Dr. Abdul Karim. He was guilty of 
settling with consent of all parties concerned a petty pilfering case, 
For this he was tried and sentenced to one year’s im[)risonment 
although the thief whose case he had settled was let off subsequent* 
ly with a warning.” 

” The third case is Syt. Mahabir^ Tiagi’s, who as is well-known 
was hit in the open court by order of the presiding Magistrate, Mr. 
Dobbs. Subsequently Mr, Dobbs, at the instance t)eiha} s of his 
official superiors, offered an apology for his misbehHvinur. The 
manner in which this was done was an addiliorra! insult. Mr, 
Dobbs offered to pay Rs, 50 to some charity in case Syt Tiagi was 
proved innocent of the offerree of which he was accused in his (Mr. 
Dobb’s) or any other court.” 

3, ” Action was not taken under the press act which could be 
said to be honest repression. The method adopted was to demand 
heavy security from the editor and the publisher in their personal 
capacities under section 107 or 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, The maximum sum allowed under the Press Act is 
Rs, 10,000. Under the new dispensation a sum of Rs. 30,000 was 
demanded in the shape of securities from the editor and publisher 
of the ” Pratap” of Cawnpore,” 

4. ” Cases have occurred where the sins 01 the son have been 
visited on the father. In Fyzabad a Government servant was dis* 
missed from service because his son was a non-co-operator.” 

5. ” We would mention here that at Campierganj in Gorakh- 
pur district an over-zealous manager of an estate collected all the 
charkhas he could lay hands on and set fire to them,” 

*' Cases have occurred where attempts were made to frighten 
weavers and induce them not to use hand-spun yarn.” 

Aman Sabhas. 

We ’give below some of the methods employed by the mem- 

here of the At]i)an‘ ^bhas 
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APPENDIX VIII-A 


1. Petty officials wete enjoined to devote all their energies 
to making members of Aman Sabhas, They must obtain their 

quota” of members or else their future tenure of office may be 
endangered. 

2 . At some places villagers have been beaten and otherwise 
forced to join the Sabhas. 

3. Ail sorts of attractions moral and immoral, were put for- 
ward to get people -to attend those meetings. Refreshments and 
music were common. Wrestling matches were arranged for the 
people. Even drink was proTvided at some places and nautch 
parties arranged. 

4. Villagers were deluded and told that the meeting is 
“ Gandhi-ki'Sabha ” and were thus brought into the net. 

5. Villagers were told that if they signed tl»e membership 
forms they would get taqavi or some other benefit. People were 
attracted by the announcement that taqavi would be distributed. 

6. All kinds of concessions were promised to members 
cheap cloth and cheap corn. 

7. Pressure was brought to bear on the zamindars to force 
their tenants to become members. 

8. In some courts the presiding magistrates insisted on the 
parties and witnesses to become members. Indeed the witnesses 
sometimes became members over and over again. 

9. Mukhtars were not allowed to appear in court in some 
districts unless they became members of the Aman Sabha. 

10. Documents were not registered in one district unless the 
persons applying for registration became members. 

11. Gun licenses were easily awarded to members and the 
licenses of non-members were cancelled, 

12. At some places the same person was made to put his 
thumb impression many times over so as to make it appear that a 
large number of persons had joined, childien’s thumb impressions 
and sometimes the (thumb) impressions of big toes were taken. 

13. In one district an ingenious device has been discovered. 
A certain stamp was so prepared that its mark resembled the 
thumb impression of a human being. This was put on Aman 
Sabha forms. 

14. Fictitious names were entered. 

15. School teachers made their minor school boys members, 

28. We have given above some of the methods employed by 
the Aman Sabha. It is easy to imagine that any number of dcmt 
devices can be invented by any ingenious person. Ky means p| 
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dcvim large mertibership rolls were prepared or at any rate 
fm^bslilg aftnouncerrtents were made to the public. In Gorakh- 
pur, one of our colleagues, Babu Raghupati Sahai, approached the 
Secretary of the Aman Sabha and offered to become a member 
as he was a great believer in Amaii ”, Tliere was great con- 
sternation in the Aman Sabha camp. Eventually tlie Secretary 
Confessed that there was no regular membership, and no register. 

As a protest against this high-handed and unjust policy of the 
Government, the response of the people of the province to 
wrol themselves as volunteers was very encouraging and satis- 
factory. They opened their offices on public roads and appointed 
recruiting officers to do tlie work of enrolling the volunteers. 
Reports in hand go to show that crowds of persons were seen at 
these places from early in the morning till late in the evening 
offering themselves to be enrolled as voluirteers. On the average, 

I find, that each district had enrolled about 3,000 volunteers at 
the lowest. In some districts the number reached over thirty thou- 
sands, The total streirgih of volunteers in this province was 
about a lac and a half. A few hundred ladies had also enrolled 
themselves as volunteers. The work done by the volunteers was 
chiefly confined to 

1. the preaching of the gospel of non-violence, 

2. openly enrolling volunteers and 

3. picketling of liquor and foreign cloth shops. 

In some cases the picketting of school was taken up but was 
stopped under orders of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

The Government apprehending tins and smarting under the 
irreparable damage to its prestige on account of tlie Hartal of the 
17th November decided on the policy of wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate arres^ This began fiom Lucknow wh.eie on the morning of 
the 6th December 1921 almost all the prominent workers including 
Ch. Klialiq-uz-zaman and 8 others were arrested. The same day 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, General Secretary, All India Congress 
Committee and vice president, U. P. Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee and 10 other prominent workers of Allaliahad including 
Syt. Prushotam Dass Tandan, Chairman of the Allahabad Muni- 
cipal Board and Pandit Javvaharlal Nehru, General Secretary 
U. P» Provincial Congress Committee were arrested. 

The repression continued but as the jails were almost full, 
only the organisers were arrested and the volunteeis who practi- 
cally did the work were left alone. 

The number of persons convicted under the Cr. L. A. Act only 
was about 1900, and about IIOO more under various other political 
and non-political sections. All these brave soldiers of the non- 
violent army cheerfully walked into the prison without taking 
any part in the farcical trials or defending themselves. Like true 
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soldiers they thought themselves prisoners of war and as such 
they thought it beneath their dignity to appeal for justice or 
mercy. 

Various were the methods adopted by the Police to terrify and 
tease the volunteers such as : — 

(1) In some places volunteers going in batches of 10, 20. or 
40 were arrested and kept at Kotwali till 9 or lO in the night and 
then let off with a warning not to turn up again. Next at places 
mounted police were requisitioned, anc^ they in order to disperse 
the volunteers rushed against them and trampled them down, In 
some places they were taken on motor lorries to a distance of 
several miles off the town in the cold night of December and were 
lelt there to walk to their homes late in the night. 

(2) In some places volunteers were assaulted and beaten with 
lathis, batons and butt-ends of Jtheir rifles, The reports of vari- 
ous districts given hereafter will throw much light on this. 

In some districts police and mounted soldiers were made to 
march ihrougli the rural areas to terrify the people. Locks of 
the Congress offices were broken and flags and papers all burnt. 

Cultivators who sympathised with the Congress were troubled 
in various ways, In Almora district people were prosecuted in 
the garb of the forest law Section 78 for refusing to help in ex- 
tiiiguisliing the fire, A boy of 15 was given a dozen cuts and a 
boy of 8 was flogged his only offence being that his father was a 
non-co-operator. In one district at least as far as we know the 
peaceful night watch by tlie Congress volunteers was interfered 
with tliey were mercilessly beaten and even their lanterns were 
forcibly taken and in some cases their blankets as well. Meetings 
and processions were stopped without any previous notice under 
Section 30 of the Police Act in various districts and Section 144 
was applied in practically every district sometime or the other 
and in some places this was done over and over again and nearly 
every Congress and Kliilafat worker of some repute was gagged 
under this section, most of them on various occasions and at 
different places. 

For the realisation of fines arrangements used to be made be- 
fore-hand by the police and about the time judgment was being 
delivered in the case in the town, the police were busy in attaching 
the property some twenty miles from the place. 

In many cases properties belonging to persons other than the 
men actually concerned have been knowingly attached and in some 
cases ornaments have been forcibly removed from the bodies of 
the women. 

In many cases valuable articles were attached to realise a very 
small amount of fine and the things so attached have been auc- 
tioned at very low price. 
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The report would be incomplete if the case of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is left un-mentioned. Panditji along with $ other workers 
was re-arrested on tiie loth May 1932 for peaceful picketting of 
foreign cloth shops. The charges of criminal intimidation and 
extortion were brought against them, althougii the fines were 
Imposed and realised by a committee of the cloth merchants 
themselves called Viapar Mandal ” Allahabad. 

The written statement filed by Pandit Jawaharlalji in the court 
has fully shown the legality and the justification of his action. 

In the end we give a typical account of the repression in some 
of the districts and this will throw much light and will show how 
the Government adopted strange methods to produce terror in 
the hearts of the people and to paralyse and suppress this national 
and popular movement of N. V. Non-co-operation, 

Similar cases of brutal and inhuman treatment have occurred in 
many other districts, and reports have been received in this office 
but they have been left out to avoid unnecessary repetition of 
similar events over and over again although tliey have been 
occurring in different parts of the province. 

In Khalilabad (District Basti) 

.13. One Muhammadan volunteer who was performing his 
Namaz was actually dragged out and had to leave his Namaz,'^ 

13. ‘^The Congress kiiaddar Bhandar was raided and seventy 
volunteers who were present titere were arrested, while they were 
being taken out they were very badly beaten by the police so 
much so that one became quite senseless.” 

14. “Persons other than the volunteers were also badly treat- 
ed, subjected to very humiliating and insulting treatment and 
even in some cases they were beaten ; their only offence being 
that they had a khaddar Shirt or a Gandhi Cap on.” 

15, “ On the Railway station all the 64 volunteers were push- 
ed into the two compartments of a special train, in which they 
were made to sit on the floor instead of on the bench. Wiien the 
train left the station and was moving at a slow speed these volun- 
teers were forced out of the train and the poor volunteers fell on 
the railway lines and received severe injuries, Only 14 reached 
Gorakhpur and were put in the jail there.” 

16, “ Ornaments were forcibly removed from the bodies of the 
women and their honour and modesty was not respected.” 

In Shohratganj (District Basti). 

Xhe following is the report submitted of the investigations 
made by Syt. Devi Dass Gandtii at Shohrat Ganj. The report 
Supported by a large number of written statements of evidence 
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A serlbus tsise of wanton brutality by police bn the CoiTjjress 
Workers occurred on the ^Sih April 1922 at Shohrat Ganj in the 
Bast! District where terrorism has replaced repression for the p&st 
few wetks. 

While the various occurrences may be left to be cronicled in* the 
ordinary course the present event being of special interest is here 
narrated for public information. There have been some differences 
for the f>ast few days between Congress workets and the polite on 
tlie question of the measure of the distance to be maintained by 
the volunteers widle picketting liquor shops. 

The workers had refused to comply with an oral order of the 
Sub-Inspector that a distance of 50 yards should intervene bet- 
ween the picketters and the shops, the idea being impracticable, 

Tile Sub- Inspector of Chilia thana visited the Congress office 
on the 26th morning witii about 30 constables and chaukidars. 
Aiter some talk of immaterial value he ordered the hut to be 
pulled down, the thatch was removed by the Sub*inspecior‘himse 4 f, 
taken to a convenient distance from adjoining houses and set 
fire to, the sub-inspector applying the match. 

The contents of the hut consisting of papers, office records, 
bags of varieties of grain, clothes and two charkhas were relhovcd 
and thrown into the flames. The workers, volunteers and the 
awestruck crowd that had gathered passively gazed on in dismay. 

This done the constables and the chaukidars were let loose 
on the volunteers who one and all submitted to the beating. 

Attempt to burn a worker alive. 

The responsible head, Pandit Farmeshwar Datt, is thereupon 
said to have cautioned the volunteers not to apologise 011 any 
account as some others had done on a previous occasion emphasis- 
ing that despite the provocation the repetition of Chauri Chaura 
should be avoided at all costs. At this the sub-inspector fell upon 
Pandit Pameshwar Datt and mercilessly belaboured him. The 
chaukidars and constables joined with their lathis. The Pandit 
who has a sturdy physique stood the assault without a murmur. 

He exhorted the people some of whom appeared to him to be 
in a retaliatory mood, not to raise a finger. He was left senscldss 
after the infliction of most serious injuries on all parts of his body. 

Two others were similarly treated and one who was believed 
to be dead was ordered to be thrown into fire, The police actually 
dragged him towards the fire but left him only when some 
Volunteers intervened and offered themselves for the sstfifice. 
Ode of the assauhed succumbed to his injirries th^ nikl 
Several others received injuries of a less serious ehafaetef . 
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P^RFIPCT NON-VIOLENXE OF WORKERS. 

1 have been on the spot myself and have investigated the whole 
incident with Pandit Dasrath Prasad Tirvedi who hurried to the 
spot on hearing of the occurrence. I am satisfied that the facts 
as stated above are true and based on strong evidence. 

The present one is an instance of unprovoked ferocity by th^ 
police and willing sacrifice and suffering of the purest ctiaracter, 
uppitralleled jn the history of recent events of the district. 

We found tlie town extremely terror stricken, the wounded 
who were left half dead passed those days and nights under the 
shelter of an Asoka tree near the ruins of the Congress office hut 
and ailing and moaning with nothing to protect them against the 
hoi wind. No medical treatment was afforded and no one from 
the populace dared to tend them for fear, it would appear, of the 
zemindars. 

The wounded have been brought to Goraklipur where they are 
receiving medical treatment, 


Shivaraj Narain Suxena, 

M. B. B. S., 

Seentaryy 

U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, 

Publicity Department. 

TAe “ Leader^s '' comments on Syt Devdas Gandhi's report 


We haye received from Mr. Devdas Gandhi a report of a 
serious case of brutality hy the f)oIice on Congress workers at 
Shauratgunj in tlie Basti District. We are informed that there 
had been some difference between Congress workers and the police 
on th(5 cjtiestion of the measure of distance to be maintained by the 
volunteers while picketting liquor shops. The former had refused 
to comply with an oral onler of the Sub-Inspector of police tliat a 
distance of 50 yards should intervene between the pickets and the 
shops, which, it is said, was impracticable, Tlie Congress office 
which it appears was located in a hut was visited by the police on 
the morning of the 25th April and the thatch was removed and set 
fire to. The contents of the hut were, it is alleged, thrown into 
the flames. Then, the report goes on to state, ‘the constables and 
the Chowkidars were set on the volunteers who were beaten. The 
Sub4nape€tor of police is charged with having directed tlie opera.- 
tiops. One of the assaulted, we learn, succumbed to his injuries 
the nej^t day. The wounded were left untended for three days in 
the open ** with nothing^ to protect them against hot lyinds,” they 
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have been brought to Gorakhpur where they are receiving medical 
tieatment This is a bald summary of the facts as stated in the 
communication of Mr. Devdas Gandhi who states that the facts 
as stated by him are tiue and based on strong evidence, The re- 
port we are informed was transmitted to us by wire but we never 
received the same. It is stated that this case is an instance of 
unprovoked ferocity ly the police” in the district. A prompt and 
ihoiongh enquiry into the incident by the higher anthoiities is 
needed, The ca^e is a too serious one to be overlooked or to be 
whitewashed. We suggest that the leading local co-operators 
sliculd inquire into the matter without delay and give publicity to 
the whole of the facts. If theie is police lawlessness in Gorakhpur 
and Basti districts^ as we are infotmed there is, it should be exposed 
by those who are well disposed towaids the Government and whose 
testimony must carry greater weight with the higher authoiities 
who, we bdieve, could not have sanctioned any lawless proceedings 
on the part of the police. 

[Sundtiji^, May y, tg22\ 

The Commissioner of Gorakhpur* s letter on the above. 

The alleged beating of Volunteers at Shohratgunj. 

( To THE Editor of the “ Leader.” ) 

Sir, 

With refcience to an article published in the “Leader” of the 
yth instant legardii'g ceitain allegations of brutality towards 
volunteers by the j dice at Shohraigunj in the Basti District, I 
have the honour to ask you to publish the following statement : — 

A local enquiry lias been made by a Magistrate into the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Budhai Chamar and the Magistrate 
lias found that Budhai Cliamardied from natural causes. 

He has also found that the action of the local police in dispers- 
ing the picketters was perfectly justifiable. 

He has found that no serious injuries were caused to any one 
in the necessary dispersal of them. 

J, S. STEVINSON, 

Commissioner^ 

May^ <5, 1 ^ 22 . Gorakhpur Division. 

\The Leader Fudav, May 12 ^ /p22,] 


The “ Leader ” on the Commissioner of Qorakhpvr^s letter. 

We publish elsewhere a letter of the Commissioner of the. 
Gorakhpur District in connection with the attack by the police on 
volunteers at Shoharatgunj in the ^asti district, a report pf wbicn 
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was sent to us by Mr. Devadas Gandhi and a summary of whose 
communication was published recently. The Commissioner*s 
letter is very laconic and requires to be supplemented with further 
details in order to clear doubtful points. For example, was 
Budhai Chamar, who is reported to have died from natural causes, 
among those who were beaten and did lie die ilie day fcdlowing 
that on which he was beaten. Was his body examined before he 
was cremated and is any report of such examination in existence ? 
How was the conclusion arrived at that he died from natural 
causes? Was he suffering from any acute or chronic disease 
which ended fatally ? Is the allegation of the burning down of 
the hut With all the materials inside it true? The Commissioner’s 
letter is silent on the point. Were tlie injured left exposed and 
untended for three days ? By whom were they removed to the 
hospital in G orakhpur ? If no serious injuries were caused, how 
was it that they remained lying where they were beaten, suppos- 
ing that the allegation about it is true? Under what law is the 
dispersal by force of the picketters sanctioned ? Was there an 
unlawful assembly and if tliere was, was any declaration made to 
that effect by a Magistrate present on the spot before force was 
resorted to ? Who was the Magistrate who made the enquiry 
and where is the text of the report ? It should be published so 
that the public may know what value to attach to it. May we 
hope that light will be thrown on the points we have mentioned ? 
The brief communication of tiie Commissioner does not carry the 
conviction that the action of the police was “ perfectly justifiable”, 
that the use of the force was necessary for the dispersal of the 
volunteers, that no serious injuries were caused to them and that 
the Chamardied from natural causes. 

[Friday, May i2, 1^22.] 
further notice taken by the Government, 
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APPENDIX Vm-B. 

TERROEISM IN SITAPUR DISTRICT. 

Report of enquiry hy Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Syt. Mohanlal Suxena. 


A large Dumber of reports of terrorism and inlmman treatment 
were received in tiie < ffice of tlie Provincial Congress Committee 
frum tlie di-itnct o( Sitapur in Oudii early in April. These reports 
weie supported l^y statements of eye-witnesses. It was stated 
that Villages had been looted, men mercilessly beaten, the lionour 
of women not ie>pected and generally the peo[»le had been terroris- 
ed over and liumiliated in a vaiiety ol ways. The wearing of 
knaddar was Cijnsidered an offence ami in one place at least 
wcaiers wlioever they might be, were forcibly depiived of their 
clothing which was burnt, and were beaten. Volunteers of tlie 
Congress and panches were specially singled out for this treat- 
men r, 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, General Secretary of the Provincial Coti- 
gress Committee and Syt. Mohanlal Suxena, Secretary of the Town 
Congiess Committee, Lucknow, tlierenpon paid a short visit to 
tne (lisiiici on belialf of the Provincial Committee in order to in- 
vesiigaie the irntli of the allegations made by the people. They 
visiied the interior of the district and carried out a preliminary 
enquiiy. Their report is given below. 

*‘VVe visited the district of Sitapur on behalf of the Provincial 
Congros Committee on the ilth April. One of us, Jawaharlal 
Nchrn, could only spend one day in the interior of the district; 
the other, Mohanlal Siixena, remained there for two days. During 
tins short lime, however, we succeeded in visiting a considerable 
number of villages and of satisfying ourselves of the truth of many 
of lire allegations made. We were assisted in our work by the 
president and some members of the District Congress Committee 
of Sitapur. 

“ The greater part of the area we visited is under the Court of 
Wards and most of the allegations of ill-treatment made were 
against the employees of the Court of Wards. The police also 
came in for their share of blame and many complaints were made 
to us of wholesale bribery and extortion, A column of Sikli troops 
also inaiched through the district but we received no complaints of 
their behaviour. Their conduct was generally approved and 
appreciated by the villagers and contrasts were made between 
their attitude and the attitude of the Court of Wards employees 

and the police contrast which was very much to the disadvan* 

tage of the latter two« 
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“In some villages we had considerable difficulty In getting the 
residents to give their statements. Tife men and wnmen w^re 
thoroughly frightened and would not fell us much for fear of the 
Court of Wards officials and employees arul tlie police. Soine 
men indeed had left their villages and were lurking al)out in the 
neiglibourliood not daring to return. One man whose str^tement 
we possess had been badly beaten and had fl^d in fear frurn liis 
village lest worse should befall him. He had left bis ivife and 
family nearly a month before and had no news of them since, 

*‘We saw marks of lathi blows on men; and boxes and trunks, 
which had been ff)rcibly biokf^n open, were produced before us, 
One of us, Mohaiilal Suxena, personally saw the remains of houses 
and huts which had been burnt down. 

‘The usual comf>laint was that a large number of persons vary- 
ing from 200 to 500 and more would conre to a vilbuie, Tiiese 
would consist of some Court of Wards employee^ a few policemen 
and probably a number ( f the booligarrs a«u) i'arl cb-'racteis ' f the 
district. The s[)eciHl manager of tl»e Court of Waids, Mr, Dunne, 
would sometimes accompany tin's motley assembly. At fir^t sight 
of this approaching throng, many villageis wmild tal<e fright and 
rmi away from their huts. Some villages were ibiis wholly desert- 
ed and ilte dactnis in the crowd had an easy time of it m break* 
itig Of'en boxes and rrnnving stuh articles .ns they tn( k a fancy 
for. Under the circumstances it is not po'^s’ble U) fix upon the 
actual persons who indulged in this looting. No ideiUificaliun can 
take place and we cannot fix responsibility, 

“In some large villages the villagers stuck to their posts and 
decided to defend their homes in case r f attack. This attitude 
impressed the dacoits sufficiently and they turned away without 
any conflict. 

“We were told of a number of criniinal cases which bad 
been started against vohmteers and pancbcs. These it 

was alleged, had no foundation in fact and the sole (Tf- nee of 
the parties concerned was that they were volunteers or leading 
members of their panchayats. 

“We give below a siiort summary of the occurrences in some 
of the villages visited by us. The account is by no means 
exhaustive, It is merely intendt'd to show by st^me i\ [)ical 
examples what occurred on a larger scale in many (larts of the 
district of Siiapur. The list of property stolen or looted is very 
incom[dete. Marry of the owners bad h ft tlreir villages and 
others were far too afraid to give us a detailed ‘Statement. We 
are satisfied from even our short survey iliat most of the allega- 
tions made by the people of Sitaf'ur were leased on facts and 
that the terrorism in parts of the district was of a particularly 
objectionable kind, The proclamati«>n and application of Martial 
Law could not have made tlie conditions prevailing in these 
villages any worse than they were* A deliberate war has been- 
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waged against the Congress and Khilafat movement and 
special efforts have been made to stamp out the use of khaddar. 
We cannot say, with the evidence at our disposal, as to wlio 
was the originator or director of this attack. It is clear, however 
that tiie bad cliaracters of the district took full advantage of the 
situation and under cover of fighting non-cooperation, indulged 
in wholesale looting in tlie confident belief, justified by after 
events, that the authorities would not interfere or take any action 
against them. 

“We have endeavoured to confine ourselves to such facts as 
have been ascertained personally by one of us. Our enquiry 
has been necessarily incomplete and we would respectfully re- 
commend to the Provincial Congress Committee to take steps to 
complete this enquiry. It has come to our knowledge that even 
our two days’ visit to the affected area has brought some relief 
to the much harassed and long suffering villagers. In some cases, 
it is said that the bribes which had been previously extorted have 
been returned. 

*^Kouraiya. A village in Katesar Ilaqa under the management 
of the Court of Wards, The special manager accompanied by a 
large number of persons Including policemen, employees of the 
Court of Wards and others visited this village on the 8th April. 
The villagers were brought just outside the village where the 
special manager and the police had stationed themselves. They 
were told of the many and various ills that would befall them if 
they did not reform themselves and leave the Congress etc, 
Meanwliile a part of the crowd entered the houses in the village 
and breaking open locks and boxes carried on looting on a fairly 
extensive scale. Any person who protested was beaten and some 
were repeatedly ducked in a pond. A few of the articles stolen 
were 

[The list of articles has been omitted from this appendix.] 

*'Chuchin, 2 miles from Kauraiya. Also visited by Mr Dunne 
and several hundred men. Looiing of hou‘?es and general 
maltreatment of inhabitants. One man who admitted being a 
volunteer had a salooka of gaiha torn from his back and was 
beaten with a .stick. The marks of the beating still visible. 
People afraid of making statements. 

^'Mnnoopur, People forcibly collected and told not to form 
Panchayat and not to become volunteers. The villagers refused 
to permit outsiders to enter their huts and by their bold altitude 
saved themselves, 

''Rossipur, (kalan). Four miles from Laharpur. Visited by 
employees of tl»e Court of Wards, policemen and others on or 
about the isl April, Most villagers fled from the village. Houses 
looted. Broken boxe.s produced before us, Ornaments removed 
from tbe persons of women. A karinda of the Court of Wards 
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WdS present dt the lime of our enquiry and was questioned by 
us. He admitted that there had hern looling in ihe village. 
Soon after the looting, on the same day, he had been asked by 
the Sarbarakar to return a few clothes, which had been looted, 
to their owner, which he did. 

Some of the articles stolen were : — 

[The list of articles has been omitted from this appendix ] 

'^Bijaispur, We did not visit the village but we took down 
statements of residents wlm came to us. The usual motley crowd 
consisting of Court of Wards employees, policemen and others 
visited the village. Money was demanded otherwise plunder was 
threatened. No money was given on the first day. The next 
day summons under Section i6o of Act V of 1898 were served on 
some persons, Others were told that summons would c( me for 
them also unless they gave money. Various threats were used 
and eventually money was extorted from many persons, 

^'Chiusma. Two of this village had been beaten and deprived 
of Khaddar salukas and caps because they were volunteers. Their 
crops had been cut down and removed by others. They had beeti 
threatened with all kinds of penalties if they continued to reside in 
their village. In consequence they had not gone back to their 
village for over a month. 

^'Bifjabasika purva. A small village of 19 houses. Police and 
others visited the village on or about the 30th March. On learn- 
ing of the impending visit, most of Ihe inhabitants had left, the 
women specially being sent away to another village. Geneial 
looting and maltreatment of those who had remained. Ornaments 
removed from the body of a girl. On her father’s comf>laining, he 
was beaten, 

Some of the articles stolen were • 

[List of the articles lias been omitted from the appendix.] 

'^Kishanpur, People very terrified. There was no looting as 
in other villages hut volunteers and panches had been compelled 
to pay money. Some one severely beaten. One person bad his 
ankle and collar bone fractured. Even at the time of our enquiry 
he could not walk and his collar bone was disjointed. 

“A congress volunteer who had been making collections in a 
box was also severely beaten and the box with its contents taken 
away. 

^^Makadeva, A big village in Haigaon perganna. There was 
no wholesale looting here but money was extorted and people 
subjected to most humiliating treatment. A special effort was 
made to produce friction between the Hindus and Musaimansof 
the village, and some village people were thus utilised to harass 
others^ of the same village, On or about the 3rd April a zaildar 
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accompanied by employees of the Court of Wards and others went 
to tlje village. 

“One person, the son of a havildar cf volunteers was beaten 
by shoes etc., and then co mpletely stripped and made to go 
n}»ked into the village. VoIin»teers weie forced to beat each other 
wi»h shoes and to abuse well known Congiess workeis and some- 
times their own mothers and sisters. 

“A father and son, both volunteers were beaten and asked to 
pay Rs. 25 a f enaliy for being volnnieers. On their refusal 
the son was beaten again, Thefathei C( uld not bear this sight and 
begged the zaild’ar to .-^pare los son and beat liim instead. This 
leqnest annoyed tiie zaildar who made the father get on his son’s 
back and remain llitre. Tlie father and son were let off on 
paying Rs. 17. 

“One woman was ravished. She was told that this was done 
because her luisl)aii(l was a volunteer. Most of the women had 
run away fiom the village and concealed themselves in the wheat 
fields in order to escape a like fate. 


27th April 1922. 


Jawahailal Nehru, 
Mohanla! Saxeua.*’ 


II Fnither repoits have been ifceived in this office and 
inquiiifs peisnnally made by Ft. Harkaran Nath Misra the General 
Secretary of Provincial Congress Committee. 

He has found that similar cases of ir'hnman treatment in some 
form or the other by the pr lice and the Court of Wards authorities 
have occurred in several other places of tire district. 

Large sums of money have been extorted from the poor 
cultivators by threateniug them to burn tbeir houses and the 
standing crops and in some cases this has actually been done. 

That clothes and ornaments have been removed from the body 
of the women and tbeir honour, modesty and chastity has not 
been respected, 


Government Communique. 

A lengthy Press Communique denies the highly sansational 
accounts winch apfieared in the Press of alleged terrorism and 
inhuman treatment of Non-Co-opeiation villagers in Sitapur dis- 
trict, which are the results of an enquiry by Messrs, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and Mohan Lai Saxena. Tlie attention of the local 
officials has been drawn to the allegations made and the facts 
have been reported to Government, 
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It is categorically denied that there Itas been any terrorism 
or inhuman treatment by Court of Wards officials or the police. 
The neighbourhood in question is round Laharpur town, in which 
the Rani of Katesar, whose estate is under the Court ut Wards, 
resides, Laharpur has been made a ceittre of Non Co-operation 
activity from Klieri and intimidation has been practised in the 
adjacent villages for several months. Matters had become so 
bad in Laharpur that it became* necessary to post punitive police 
there recently. 

The course of the Non-Co-Operation campaign in the vicinity 
is shown by occurrences on various dates in February and March, 
On the 1st February several hundred hooligans smrounded the 
Rani’s palace at Katesar. On tire 4th and Stii February many 
hundreds of hooligans fiom the neigiilK)Uiliood of Laharpur and 
from Kheri made a dead set on the annual Shal pur Mela and 
endeavoured to break it up. Violence was avoided by a narrow 
margin through the tact of Mr. Dunne, Court of Wards manager. 

In February and M^rch continuous bands of revolniionaries 
from Laharpur and Bhadewa visited all the villagers, ihreatening 
intimidation Laharpur and other Pancliayats commitied 

outrageous acts of boycott on those who did not submit to their 
tyranny, Laharpur and its neighbourhood set up a Deputy 
Commissioner, a JuHge other so called officials. In March 
at last the district offidals were aide to get persons to put in 
complaints of intimidation, extortion, confinement eU, Some 
60 or 70 were charged in and snccesslully dealt with. 

Villagers’ Revolt Against Tyranny. 

This represents the beginning of ihe villagers’ revolt, On the 
5th, nth and lyili March large bodies ol liooligans came to 
Sbahpur to tlircaten, and to burn the houses of the headmen 
in Shahpur eU, The villagers driven to extremes turned out 
and fought them on the i8th. Tliis is m Couit^ as a liot case. 
The Non-Co-operators got the worst of it, but no Court of Wards 
official was present or concerned. It was entirely a natural 
reprisal by villagers. 

As regards isolated allegations made in tlie report emanating 
from the Congress Committee, no complaint has been made to 
the Magistracy of the district. There is no truth whatever in 
any of them so far as they inculpate either the Court of Wards 
officials or the Manager. Tlie latter has been for many years 
in charge of the estates and his care of the villagers and the 
confidence he commands are well known. Local people, much 
harrassed by the Non-Co-operators have in some cases taken to 
reprisals and they spontaneously warned Jawaharlal Nehru that 
they would not tolerate his inlerfeience when he came to make 

of 25th May 1922.] 
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Note by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

I visited L^harpur and the adjoining villages accompanied 
by Ft. H irkaran Nath Misra, Babu Shambhoo Nath and Thakur 
Indrashekher Singh on June 26:li 1922, and took the statements of 
numerous witnesses, who not only entirely corrobKated the report 
of Pandit Jawaharlal N diru atul Bibu Mohan LhI Saxena but 
categorically denied the main alleg'^tions made in the Government 
Communique. What is described as “ a dead set on the annual 
ShahpurMela” at which it is said “violence was avoided by 
a narrow margin tlirough the tact of Mr. Dunne Court of Wards 
Manager “ has been stated before me by respectable witnesses 
present on the spot [“ the hooligans from the neighbourhood of 
Laharpur", of the G ivernment Communique] to be a friendly visit 
to Mr. Dunne at his special request. It appears that Mr. Dunne 
was not aware of the number of the guests invited by him, and 
when about 50 or 60 of them approached his bungalow carrying 
a Swaraj Flag, Mr. Dunne rushed out to meet them and assured 
them that he was a friend both of tlie Hindus and the Moham- 
madens, having built a temple of Mahadev— [called after his 
own name “ Dunne-desvvar Mahadev”]— for the former and a 
mosque for the latter, at the expense of the estate, that he had 
no evil intentions against them and protested against their coming 
in such large numbers. On being told that his general invitation 
was misunderstood he was satisfied and the meeting broke up 
in good will on both sides with a lusty cheer of Maliatina Gandhi 
ki jai, in which Mr. Dunne heartly joined. 

The volunteers on marching back were led for some distance 
by Mr. Dunne himself, who kept up the enthusiasm by carrying 
a Swaraj Flag in his own hands and shouting Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai at intervals. This is how “ Violence was avoided by a narrow 
margin through tlie tact of Mr. Dunne Court of Wards Manager,” 
The mela was afterwards held as usual and passed off peacefully 
the volunteers having rendered valuable social service to such of 
the pigrims as required it. 

It was my intention to invite Mr. Dunne to make a statement, 
but soon after my arrival at Laharpiir, he motored away to 
Sitapur, probably to see and take orders from Mr. Ireland, the 
Deputy Commissioner. Late in the evening when we were re- 
turning to Sitapur, his car crossed ours about half way. 

As regards the warning “spontaneously” given to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru by the “local people”, none of the numerous 
witnesses including some Court of Wards men, examined by me 
was aware of it and it has since been ascertained that Jawahar- 
lal did not receive any. 

I have only to add that the official Communique was issued 
after Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was clapped into the jail for the 
second time, and that the public demand for an open inquiry 
has not been satisfied by the Government. 


M. N, 
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APPENDIX VIIl-^C 

Extracts from report of Repression in the Kavirup district of 
Assm> 


(1) . “ The house which was rented by the District Congress 

Committee at Gauliaii was taken possession of and occupied by 
the police for more than three m onths and when the owner asked 
the Deputy Commissioner to pay the rent he was told by him that 
no rent couhl he paid as the house had ‘ been used for unlawful 
purposes and in connection with the commission of an offence.’ 
Among Congress Oflices which were pulled down or burnt by the 
police may l)e mentifined those at Belsar, Piplibari, Topla, Tam- 
bulpu»', Kulhati, Kulag, Seshamukli, Bdtola, Boko, Chamata, 
Birkhola, North Gauhati, Khagribari, Ranghaia, Bliawanipur and 
Barpeta.” 

(2) . Two respectable Marwari merchants of Gauhati, Babus 
Badridas Agarwalla and Gopiram Agarwalla were served with 
notices under Act 3 of 1864 calling upon them to show cause 
wliy they should not be deported. On their showing cause' the 
Deputy Commissioner passed the following order: — 

‘ Babu Badridas Agarwalla took a prominent part in the 
Non-co-operation activities a short while ago, As 
non-co-operation in itself implies opposition to the 
Government established by law, it is futile to protest 
that he has not done anylhing against Government 
nr he does not meddle in politics. As, however, he 
has been less active lately the present proceedings 
will be suspended for so long as he is of good 
behaviour. 

‘ Much the same applies to Bahu Gopiram Agarwalla and 
the same onler will serve in his ca.^e, 

‘ If however either of these two does any act which 
lenders his deportation desirable the fact that he has 
large local inteiests will not save him. 

‘January 20, ‘ Sd. A. Bentinck 

1922 Deputy Commissioner’” 

(3) . “S>t. Nilkanlha Baruah, retiied Jailor on pension has 

been deprived of his pension by oider of the Gnvernor-in- 
Council on the charge of giave misconduct in that he was unable 
to give an undertaking about the good behaviour of his son. 

(4) . “ On the visit of Bt. M. M. Malaviya and Babu Rajendra 
Prasad to Gauhati two boys Umakanta and Moheswar Das while 
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announcing a public meeting for forming an anti-opium league 
were arrested but afterwards released. “ When Babu Rajendra 
Prasad was going to visit Boko the same two boys were sent 
there in advance to give information to the people. They were 
arrested there and their persons searched. They were hand-cuffed 
and ropes tied round their waists and they were made to walk 
from Boko to Gauhati, a distance of 37 miles* without any food 
where tiiey were released by the Deputy Commissioner.” 

(5) . “ Warrants of distress for realising fines have been ex- 
ecuted in a most high-handed manner. Property worth several 
times the fine payable has been attached and sold for a nominal 
price. Even property belonging to other members of the family 
{eg. the ornaments belonging to the sister of one Syt. Santiram 
Lahkar of Ranghia) to which the convicted persons were not or 
only partly entitled and wliich were therefore not legally attach- 
able have been attached and sold.” 

(6) . But worse than attachme:it, realisation of fine has afford- 
ed most convenient pretext to the police for entering houses 
of residence where even the sanctity and purity of Hindu kitchens 
and the dignity of the Indian Zenana have not been respected.” 

(7) . “Young boys were arrested for selling the “Congress” 
(a local manuscrif)t paper) and convicted ut)der the Cr. L. A. 
Act and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Tlie ortler 
in the case of one Satish Chandra Baruaii aged fifteen who was 
summarily tried runs as follows : — 

' The idea r)f the accused arrd his examination if any 

Guilty, refuses to give it up. Says he was selling 
the paj^er ‘ Congress ’ to give news of what Irappens 
in tlie villages on political matters. The above 
evidence and accused’s statement leave no doubt of 
his guilt. Sentenced to 3 months R. I.” 

“ Among other persons similarly punished for selling the 
“ Congress ” may he merrtioned Paresh Chandra Sarmah aged 15 
given three months R. I. Kundanlal Das aged 14 given three 
months R. I,” 

(8) . “ Titree boys who were distributing some leaflets at 

Chaigaon ‘ Hat’ were arrested, kept in lnck-n[> and produced the 
next morning before Mr, B-niinck who ordered ten stripes to he 
given to eacli of them. Two constables gave the stripes to two 
of the h'-ys viz, Moheswar and Sonaram, hnt tire Deputy Com- 
missioner not being satisfic'd with the force with wliich the cane 
was api'lif'd took it himself and gave ten stripes to the third boy 
named Promoda Chandra Patwari.” 

(9) . “ Magistrates in their anxiety to convict volunteers have 

disregarded all rules of evidence. In ime case a person was alleged 
to be a volunteer because it was sho>wn among other things that 
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he was lewrning Hindi which the Magistrate thought was rrqiiired 
for propaganda woik.” 

“(10'. LJmesh riian-ira Bud<>l'»i, Samareinlra Nath Banerjee, 
Df'Vi*p'd a«)d Kiishna Kaiita B-ruali wete each utenred 
to R, 1. for 3 months and a fine < f Rs. 50 each it) default a 
furrlter two tmintlis R. i. under S ction 17 (i) of Cf. L A. 
Act by Mr. A. BentincU. Tt»e ‘•entencc utwter law in default of 
payment of fine could not be more than six weeks.” 

The report further gives details of the tyrannical methods 
adopted by one Mr. Pawsy, an Assistant Commissioner, for the 
realisation of tire punitive tax, With the he^p « f the Police and 
the inevitable Gnrkha«, he visited some of the villages mentioned 
in the report, cauglit hold of the chief wr^rkers in the villages, 
entered their houses, attached tlreir moveables including cattle, 
wearing apparel and kitchen utensils, had their hands lied behind 
their backs, made them stand facing the sun in the day arrd 
stripped them naked at night and exposed them in the open for 
hours during the wintry nights. Severe beating of all and sundry 
was, of course, tlie order of tlie day. People were made to march 
in handcuffs fiom tite adjoinii.g villages to Mr. Pawsy’s Camp, 
where they were detained without slieller or food and received 
kicks and hammerings in the bargain. The mother of one, Motiram 
was insulted in village Pujnpura and the plantain garden of 
another man, Gora was caitsed to be damaged by elephants. In 
some cases tlie grains sfore<l by the villageis were thrown away, 
To add to the mental agony of tlie people, the parties of police- 
men and gurkhas violated the sanctity of the kutnn chafs (rooms 
userl for religious purposes) by entering tbetn with their shoes on, 
which are never allowed inside these rooms, 

One case of ill-treatment of a lady was admitted by Mr. Calvert 
Asst. Supdt of police who had the person of one Sieejuta Ganes- 
wari Mazumdar the wife of Nanda Mohan Mazumdar .searched 
by a women, her hair and dress were loosened and she was made 
to raise her arms to show lier arm pits. All this was done at a 
place where many people could sr*e it in the presence of the 
Sub-Inspector and Mr. Calvert. The reason for this sc -called 
search was that he ordered it to be done to compl'^te the search of 
the husband. This happened at Barpeta (Dist. Kamrup). 
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APPENDIX VIII D. 

Punjab. 

We were appointed by the Working Committee of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee to make an enquiry into the 
allegations which were made about the police having assaulted 
Khilafat volunteeis in Muzang, Lahore in the month of Febiuaiy 
1922. 

We recorded the statements of 38 witnesses including a number 
of persons alleged to be among those who were Injured in the 
assault. It may be mentioned that every witness examined by 
us was given an oath and was distinctly told to make a true state- 
ment without indulging in any exaggeration and to confine himself 
to what he had personally seen and heard at the time of the 
occurrence. 

The main story as given by the witnesses is as follows : — 

The Khilafat ('ffice in Muzang made a requisition frt m the 
Khilafat office Kashmiri r>azar in the town of Lahore on the I2th 
of February 1922 for a batch of volunteers for a procession to 
be taken out in Muzang. A batch of 100 volunteers accordingly 
started from the city in the evenitig and went to the Muzang 
office. After waiting there for a short time a batch of some 
twenty of them came out under the captaincy of Sira] Dir). This 
batch passed through (he Muzang Bazar shouting “ Allah-ho- 
Akbar.’* In the course of the procession they were met by a force 
of some 30 policemen headed by a Mohammadan Sub- Inspector 
and were told to disperse. The volunteers refused to disj^erse 
and were thereupon, surrounded and marched off to the Muzang 
police station, where their names and parentage were taken down, 
It was late in the night and the time fur Is/hi prayer having 
arrived the volunteers asked for water to perform ablutions to 
say their prayers. Water was supplied and the volunteers per- 
formed their ablutions and some liad actually started saying the 
prayers when Mr. Gray came in and without waiting for any 
explanation whatsoever he began to deal blows with his hunting 
crop to the volunteers including those who were actually engaged 
in prayers, At the same time Mr. Gray ordered the police inside 
the Thana to turn out the volunteers and thereupon the volunteers 
were assaulted and were pushed out by the police with their 
lathis. While the first was marched off to the Thana another 
batch of about the same strength had proceeded to the Thana 
and was assaulted by the police outside the Thana building and 
was driven away. The injured volunteers were taken by their 
comrades to the Khilafat Office Muzang and their injuiles were 
attended to by two medical men. At the time another batch of 
volunteers out of the same hundred were going out again when 
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thfey were fallen upon by the police headed by Mr. Gray 
near the Khilafat Office and were badly beaten. This time some 
passers-by were also hit and Mr. Gtay ordered the shopkee[)ers 
to close their shops olhei wise they would be looted by his men. 
In the meantime Mr. K. Santanam, Bariister-at-Law, had been 
informed and he arrived on the spot after the police had left and 
will) the help of Doctor Karim Baklrsh made a note of the 
injuries ( f 26 peisons. Tins note was sent by Mr. K, Santanam 
to the Khilafat Office the same night will) instructions to the 
injured volunteers to assemble at tlie tfficeof the City Cot)gress 
Committee the next day with the object of having a proper list 
compiled after a thorough medical examination. This list was 
made over to Doctor Gopi Chand M. B. B. S., who examined 
14 on the 13th Fcbruaiy in the Khilafat Office, Kashmiri Bazar. 

It would thus appear that according to the story told by most 
of the witnesses three assaults were committed by the police, the 
first one being on some volunteers inside the Tliana, second on the 
volunteers outside the Thana and the third on a third batch near 
the Khilafat Office. 

The evidence as to the second assault is not very satisfactory, 
or in any case does not show that anytlring very serious happerred 
at the time. 

The evidence as to the first assault is overwhelming. In 
matters of detail there are a number of discrepancies which 
cannot all be explained away on the mere ground of lapse of 
time but are in many instances due to over zeal and an imperfect 
regard for tire warning against indulgence in exaggeration. How- 
ever making full allowance for occasional la[)ses from strict veracity 
the main facts are fully proved. 

The note made by Mr. Santanam on the spot which he has 
stated was signed by him then and there though prepared in 
haste, is a most valual)le document. It gives the names of 26 
persons with the injuries sustained hy each. When Mr. Santanam 
visited tiiein “many of the volunteers were bleeding and their 
clothes were blood-stained. S^'ine were hi a bad way,” though 
Mr Santanam had no “doubt that the congestion of the room 
would have had a lot to do with their bad conditiofis. There 
were some forty persons in the room which was probably 15’ by 
15”’. The quotation is fiom Mi. Santanam's statement. The 
number of persons injured vvas obviously much larger as Mr. 
Santanam “did not note down the names and wounds of those 
who had been only very slightly injured." 

“Apart from this”, Mr. Santanam goes on to say, “ I was 
informed that about half a dozen men wlio were seriously injured 
were sent away,” It may be mentioned that Mr, Santanam as 
he has stated, visited the sp*ot at about midnght as if was at 
about 11-30 P, M. that two volunteers went and woke him up. 
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Tin’s piece of evidence alone would be sufficient to prove the 
factum f)f injtiries but there are two other documents also of un. 
qiiestinn^^ble authority which support und supplement this evidence. 
One is tlif* record of injuries prepared by Dr. G 'pi Chand on the 
f('Ilowing[ day when 14 of the injured persons appeared oefore 
him foi medical examiiration. The other is tlie statem^*nt of a 
well-koowM Hindu banker of Muzang who was an eye witness of 
the 3rd assault and whose own nephew a hoy of 13 years was 
injmed iir the cottfnsion* This witness went the next morning 
to the Khailafat Office and made a statement giviirg the facts of 
the 3rd assault. 

The nature of the iirjuries appear from the notes of Mr. 
Santanam and Dr, Gopai Chand. 

The injuries noted by Mr. Santanam are as follows : — 

1. Bleeding wound on head — big red weals on back — and left 
thigh huge swelling. 

2. Right cheek bone 1" long and deep — left shoulder blade 

big red weal. 

3. Right cheek huge swelling — left eyelid gushed — 3 wounds 
on head — on stomach also. 

4. Wounded on head, 

5. Wounded on head and also back. 

6. Left rib below — right hip bone. 

7. Left kttee blow — left ankle swollen. 

8. Left foreltead long deep — swelling head — left wrist 

and fingers — weals on back of wrist — left hip socket, 

9. Left shoulder, 

10. Right shoulder injured— Right leg swollen — Left ear. 

11. Under left armpit weal. 

12. Waist and below hip (over left). 

13. Head broken — profuse bleeding and other blows on body, 

14. Three wouttds op head by on both elbows and legs 
and on buttocks. 

15. Left elbow— wound next left moustche— Hurt by Gray. 

16. Left shoulder, 

17. Back. 

18. Left calf — right. 

19. Left calf. 

20. Left wrist badly injured and fingers on neck and on waist, 

21 . Slight wound on head and on right hip. 

22. On back of head. 

23. Over left eye. 
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24. Right jaw swollen and left shoulder. 

2$. Left Arm. 

26. Right forearm. 

Mr. Santanam has explained that where there is no descrip- 
tion of the injury he meant contusion. The note of Doctor Gopi 
Chand is much more detailed and gives the injuries as follows 

I, Corresponding to Mr. Santanam’s No. 3. 

(1) Ecchymosed bruise below right eyelid, 

(2) A small wound on outer angle of left eyebrow. 

(3) Small bruises on head and ear. 

(4) Scratches on back. 

*(5) Ecchymosed bruise on left. There was clotted blood on 
his face and his clothes were also besmeared with blood. 

2i Corresponding to Mr. Sanlanam’s No. 4 — Bruise on he id. 

3. Not examined by Mr. Santanam, Bruise on back and 
head. 

4. Corresponding to Mr. Santanam’s No. y—Bruises below 
left knee outer side and over left ankle (outer side), 

5. Mr, Santanam’s No. 8 same as described in note of Mr. San- 
tanam, Hair torn on edees--redges not turned in kurta and 
waist besmeared in blood. Bruise on right arm and over right 
shoulder. Ecchymoses in several places, 

7. Not in Mr. Santanam’s list. Bruises on head left thumb 
pit of stomach, right fingers and left knee. 

8. Not in Mr. Santanam’s list. Bruise on shoulders, right 

left foot, left hip. 

9. Not in Mr. Santanarn’s list — Brui‘‘'e on right sca()ula. 

10. No. 2 in Mr. Santanam’s list wound i" long ad J'" deep 
on right cheek bone. Bruise on left scapula, 

I I. Mr. S^ntanam’s No. 10— Bruise on right shoulder— Swelling 
and Ecchymoses on right leg. Bruise oi» left ear. 

12. Same as No. 12 in Mr. Santanam's list. Bruise on wrist, 
and over left hip. 

13. No, 19 in Mr. Santanam's list Bruise on left calf, 

14. No, 21 in Mr. Santanam’s list. Slight wounds on head and 
on right hip. 

These lists speak for themselves and no comments are called 
for, The next question is who inflicted these injuries. In view 
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of the evidence recorded by us we are not prepared to hold that 
any of these injuries were self-inflicted and we hold that they 
were received by these persons at the hands of the police during 
the various assaults committed on the volunteers on the night 
of the I2th of February 1922. There is evidence which we cannot 
disregard that Mr. Gray participated in the assault and used his 
hunter rather freely during the assault. On that very night when 
Mr. Santanam made a note of tlie injuries, he stated in the said 
note with respect to one of the injured persons, “ Hit by Gray". 
In the course of his statement before us he has deposed that this 
remaik was marie by him in the note on the information given 
at the time by the person against whose name this remaik is made, 
There is an express mention of Mr. Gray’s using his hunting crop 
also in the statement given by the above mentioned Banker on the 
day following the niglit of the occurrence and almost every wit- 
ness has stated that Mr. Gray was making a free use of the 
hunting crop he had in his hand and we have referred to these 
two items of evidence in particular because they constitute docu- 
mentary evidence and were recorded at a time when the incident 
possessed no special importance. We are accordingly constrained 
to hold that Mr. Gray personally joined in the assault and made 
an effective use of his liuuting crop, 

Witnesses were particularly asked whether any resistance was 
offered by the volunteers or any members of the public. They 
all are unanimous on the point that no lesistance whatsoever was 
offered by anyone beyond the refusal to disperse, when tlie volun- 
teers were asked to do so. 

As regards the question whether any volunteers actually engag- 
ed in prayers were assaulted five volunteers have slated that 
tliey were struck when they were at prayers. One of them 
however does not mention Mr. Gray as an actual assaulter, Ttie 
other four do say that they were hit l)y Mr. Gray but none of 
them figures on the list of the injured. It seems to be likely that 
on Mr. Gray’s ordering tlie volunteers to be dispersed the prayers 
of those actually engaged in Nimaz were disturbed and some 
of them were roughly handled but on tlie evidence before us we 
cannot say that blows were actually inflicted on those engaged 
in prayers by Mr. Gray nr his subordinates, and it is extremely 
unlikely that any of them was hit by Mr. Gray himself at that 
time. 


(Sd.) Gokal Cuand Narang, Bar-at-Law, 

(Sd.) M. Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law, V, P. P. P. 

Committee, Lahore. 
tSd.) S. Man Singh, Vakil, 

Member, Legislative Assembly. 
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APPENDIX VIlhE 
GURU-KA-BAGFL 
By C. F. Andiews. 

1 . 

In this commmiicatioii to the Press, I shall confine myself to 
what I have seen with my own eyes since my arrival at Amritsar 
on the morning of September 12. 

At I P. M. on that day I started for Gufiid<a-Bagh and after 
leaving the main road proceeded along the bank of a canal. Tliere 
were three tongas in all. When we had gone st^me distance along 
the bank of the canal, we saw two Sikl»s in black tnrbans on the 
opposite bank waving their hands to us and poiniir^g to tlte •'ky, 
wtiere a great bird was circlif»g in its fliglit towards Arntitsar. 
Immediately all those who were in the tongas g(jt down and 
eagerly pointed out the bird to me and told rne that evi-ry da)', 
as soon as the beating at Gurii-ka-Bagh began, the golden hawk 
rose from the Guru’s garden and took its flight to Amritsar to 
tell those who weie serving at the G-dden tem()le what was taking 
place. Tliey asked me if I had seen the bird, and I answered 
that 1 bad seen in the distance the great bird which they had 
pointed out, but that I could not say whether- it was a Golden 
hawk or not. They said to me. “ T/int was the bird. It ivas 
the golden hawk. It lias gone to tell at the Dnrbar Sahib afrout 
the sufferings of the people." There was a light in their faces as 
they spoke to me which betokened joy. I was especially struck 
by the look of devotion in the face of a Sikh lady of middle age 
who accompanied us. I can only describe it hy saying that she 
looked, in her quiet devotion, like a picture of tlie “ Madonna." 
The whole scene — the intense faith of my companion.s, the look of 
reverence in their faces, the solemn awe mingled with joy, moved 
me very deeply. It was the first event which really gave me the 
religious atmosphere of all that I was afterwards to experience in 
the later scenes. It put me in touch with the xVkali reform move- 
ment in its spiritual aspects as perhaps nothing ebe could liave 
done 

After leaving the bank of the canal we had to pass across open 
ground for a long distance which was covered with water in 
certain places. Our progress was naturally slow in the tongas. 
We met on the.routea band of hundred Akalis in black turbans, 
who had marched that morning from Amritsar after liaving taken 
the vow at the Golden Temple that they would not commit one 
single act of violence, either by word or deed, i was to see, later 
ODi how faithfully they kep that vow. On subsequent days I 
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had opportunities of. witnessing the scene at the Golden Temple 
itself they came out with religious joy written on their faces 
ar d a liny wreath of whi^e flowets placed on their black turbans 
which dedicated tl cm to the sacrifice. I was able to see also, 
in the city, the crowds of spectators, Hindus, Musalmans, and 
tho«'p of every religir n, welrrmiing and encouraging them, as they 
maiched ‘'Olemnly and jcyfiilly forward calling upon the name of 
God as I heir protector and savi(»ur. Tliere, in the city, they were 
at the \e»y licg nning cf their I'ilgrimage. Mile after mile of 
nind-staii ed, waft r-h'pgf d road lay before them. When I saw 
tlieirr, on this first clay of my visit, as they drew near to the end 
of their march, ilicy were bespattered with mud and dirt and 
perspiration was streaming from them, but their garlands of white 
flowers were still encircling their black turbans, tlrey were still 
utterirrg with triumphant voices tlreir prayer to God for protec- 
tion, and the light of religimt was still bright upon their faces, 
There were some who were young lads among them, and a very 
few old men with grey beards who liad insisted on being taken 
and would not be denied, but the great majority were of military 
age and it was easy to guess that out of these stalwart bearded 
men’^heie bad been many wbo bad served in the army. I had 
an op()ortiinity later of getting arrurate statistics and it would 
appear that at least one in three of the Sikhs in these Akali Jathas 
(as they are called) had been a soldier and had served during the 
Great War. 

We got down from the tongas and went alot)g with them for 
some distance. I was (Iressed in rny English dresc, with a sun 
helmet on my head, but even before they knew my name they 
returned my greeting without the shghtest trace of bitterriess in 
their faces. There was a halt to drink water and they got to 
know who I was and came forward. Then one who was serving 
water with a brass vassel came to me and offered the water to me 
also to drink. I put my band fi^rward to receive it, but be said 
to me, ‘Please take the vessel itself’ and I toe k it in my hands 
and drank from it, The act liad a strongly religious aspect to me. 
It was as if I was sharing in a sacrament of consecration before 
the suffering was to begin, 

At any place where water could be received along the road 
tliere were villagers, both men and women, who wailed eagerly 
each day to fulfil this small act of service by giving water to 
the Akali Jathas. Again, I noticed the extraordinary devotion 
of the women. Their faces were full of motherly tenderness 
towards those who were going forward, in the name of their 
religion, to receive suffering without retaliation, 

After very great difficulty and mai y halts at impossible places 
we reached Gutu-ka-Bagh at last. The first sight that met our 
gaze was that of eight motor lorries, such as usually carry passen- 
gers for hire which were now being used as a substitute for 
ambulance wagons. When I looked at tbemi.J*^ could picture 
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vividly the acute suffering to those who would he carried in them, 
for more than fourteen miles to the base hospital in the city. 
Here and there tlie motors would almost certainly get stuck in 
the deep mud, The jolting in other places would he diffirult 
to bear even for a man who was quite well. What must it have 
been to men who were suffering from many contusions and 
wounds ? 

There was one act of humanity which might atonce have been 
thought of on the part of the officials, hut no one among tliem 
seemed to have noticed it or suggested it. The public road along 
the canal was almost worse, from the point of view of jolting, 
than the open track beyond. But on the other side of the canal 
was a private road, kept for officials, along which the motor 
lorries with the wounded persons might have passed smoothly 
and quickly, It would have been an inexpressible relief to them 
on that terrible journey back from Gtiru-ka-Bagh, if the loiries 
had been allowed to use it. But the subordinate Government 
officials who were approached lime after time by the doctors 
and attendants refused altogether to allow them. I am quite 
certain that if the higher officials had been approached tiiey 
would not have refused. But one of the greatest hardsliifis in 
India at the present time is the tension which exists on both 
sides, the open gull whicli glows day by day wider and wider, 
the almost complete distrust with winch Indians have learnt, by 
bitter experience, to regard the official woild. 

My next article will describe the scene which I witnessed at 
Guru-ka-Bagh itself. 

II. 

When I reached the Gurdwaia itself, 1 was struck at once by 
the absence of excitement such as I had expected to find among 
so great a crowd of people, CI>»se to the entrance there was a 
reader of the Scriptuies, who was holding a very large congrega- 
tion of worshippers silent as tliey were seated on the ground 
before him, In another quarter there were attendants who were 
preparing the simple evening meal for the Gurdwara guests by 
grinding the flour between two large stones. There was no sign 
that the actual beating had just begun and that the sufferers had 
already endured the shower of blows. But when I asked one of 
the passers-by, he told me that the beating was now trda’ng place. 
On hearing this news I at once went forward, There were some 
hundreds present seated on an open piece of ground watching 
what was going on in front, their faces strained with agony. I 
watched their faces first of all, before I turned the corner of a 
building and reached a spot where I could see the heating itself. 
There was not a cry raised from the spectators but t!;e lif)s of 
very many of them were moving in prayer. It was clear that 
they bad been taught to repeat the name of God and to call on 
God for deliverance, I can only desciibe the silence and the 
worship and the pain upon the faces of these people, who were 
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sealed in prayer, as reminding me of the shadow of the Cross. 
What was happening to them was truly, in some dim way, a cruci- 
fixion. The Akalis were undergoing their baptism of fire, and they 
cried to God for help out of the depth of their agony of spirit, 

Up till now I had not seen the suffering itself except as it was 
reflected in the faces of the spectators. But when I passed 
beyond a projecting wall and stood face to face with the ultimate 
moral contest I could understand the strained looks and the 
lips that silently prayed. It was a sight which I never wish to 
see again, a sight inctedible to an Englishman, There were four 
Ak^li Sikhs with their black turbans facing a band of about a 
dozen police, including two English officers. They had walked 
slowly up to the line of the police just before I had arrived and 
they were standing silently in front of them at about a yard’s 
distance. Tl»ey were perfectly still and did not move further 
forvvard. Their hands were placed together in prayer and it was 
clear that they were praying. Then, without the slightest provoca- 
tion on their part, an Englishman lunged forward the head of his 
lathi wliich was bound with brass. He lunged it forward in 
such a way that his fist which held the staff struck the Akali Sikh, 
wtio was praying, just at the collar bone with great force. It 
looked the most cowardly blow as I saw it struck and 1 had the 
greatest difficulty in keeping myself under control. But before- 
hand I had determined tliat I must, on no account, interfere by 
word or deed, but simply watch ; for the vow, which had been 
takein by the sufferers, must be sacred to me also. Therefore 
passrve silence on my part was imperative, but it is difficult to 
dcscibe to those who have not seen the sight with their own 
eyes how difficult such a passive attitude was. 

The blow which I saw was sufficient to fell the Akali Sikh 
and send him to the ground. He rolled over, and slowly got up 
once more, and faced the same punishment over again. Time 
after time one of the four who had gone forward was laid prostrate 
by repeated blows, now from the English officer and now from 
the police who were under his control. Tiie others were knocked 
out more quickly. On this and on subsequent occasions the 
police committed certain acts which were biutal in the extreme. 
I saw with my own eyes one of these police kick in the stomach 
a Sikh who stood helplessly before him. It was a blow so foul 
tiiat I could hardly restrain myself from crying out loud and 
rushing forward. But later on I was to see another act which 
was, if anything, even fouler still. For when one of the Akali 
Sikhs had been hurled to the ground and was lying prostrate, a 
police sepf)y stamped with his foot upon liim, using his full 
weight ; the foot struck the prostrate man between the neck and 
the shoulder. A third blow, almost equally foul, was struck at 
an Akali when he was standing at the side of his fallen companion. 
This blow hurled him across the body of the fallen man who was 
unconscious at the very time when he was being taken up by 
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two ambulance workers. The intention of such a blow was so 
brutally insolent, that I watched for the Englishman in command, 
in this case as also in other cases, to rebuke the police sepoy who 
did the deed, but as far as I could see he did nothing to check 
or to rebuke his men. 1 told all these things that 1 had seen 
to the Governor and every officer whom I met the next day. 

The brutality and inhumanity of the whole scene was in- 
describably increased by the fact that the men who were hit were 
praying to God and had alieady taken a vow that they would 
remain silent and peaceful in word and deed. The Akali Sikhs 
who had taken this vow, both at the Golden Temple before 
starting and also at the shrine of Guiu-ka-Bagh, were, as I have 
already stated, largely from the army. They had served in many 
campaigns in Flanders, in France, in Mesopotamia and in East 
Africa. Some of them at the risk of their own safety may have 
saved the lives of Englishmen who had been wounded. Now they 
were felled to the ground at the hands of English officials serving 
in the same Government which they themselves had served. 
They were obliged to bear the brunt of blows, each one of which 
was an insult and humiliation, but each blow was turned into a 
triumph by the spirit with which it was endured. 

It was a strangely new experience to these men, to receive 
blows dealt against them with such force as to fell them to the 
ground, and yet never to utter a word or strike a blow in return. 
The vow they had made to God was kept to the letter. I saw 
no act,' no look, of defiance. It was a true martyrdom for them 
as they went forward, a true act of faith, a true deed of devotion 
to God, They remembered their Gurus how they had suffered, 
and they rejoiced to add their own sufferings to the treasury of 
their wonderful faith. The onlookers too, who where Sikhs, were 
praying with them and foraying for them, and the inspiration of 
their noble religion, with its joy in suffering innocently borne, 
could alone keep them from rushing forward to retaliate for the 
wrong which they felt was being done. 

There has been something far greater in this event than a 
mere dispute about land and pioperty. It has gone far beyond 
the technical questions of legal possession or distraint. A new 
heroism, learnt through suffering, has arisen in the land. A new 
lesson in moral warfare has been tauglit to the world. This fact, 
in the ultimate issue, is iiidefiendent of the mere legal question 
of trespass decided for or against the Akali Sikhs. They believe 
intensely that their right to cut wood in the garden of the Guru 
was an immemorial religious right, and this faith of theirs is surely 
to be counted for righteousness, whatever a defective and obsolete 
law may determine or fail to determine concerning legality, 

One thing I have not metitioned which was significant of all 
that I have written concerning the spirit of the suffering endured. 
It was very rarely that I witnessed any Akali Sikh, who went 
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forward to suffer, flinch from a blow when it was struck. Apart 
from the instinctive and involuntary reaction of the muscles that 
has the appearance of a slight shrinking back, there was nothing, 
so far as I can remember, that could be called a deliberate avoid- 
ance of the blows struck. The blows were received one by one 
without resistance and without a sign of fear. 
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OUDH JUDL. COMMR’S. COURT. 

A NON -co-operator’s SENTENCE SET ASIDE. 
Section 14.^ Criminal P, C. Discussed. 


Lucknow, June 29. 

Mr. S. R. Daniels, Judicial Commissioner delivered judgment 
on 28tli June in a Criminal Rtference made by the Sessions Judge 
of Rae Bareli, The facts of the case will appear from the follow- 
ing judgmeiit 

The question in tliis revision is as to the legality of an order 
issued by the District Magistrate of Rae Bareli under Section 144 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. Tire order is to the effect that 
no public meetings are to be held in the district without the 
Magistrate’s permission until further orders. The accused Kalka 
Prasad was convicted under Section 173 I. P. C. for impeding 
promulgation of this order and was also convicted under Section 
188, I. P. C. for disobeying it. The learned Sessions Judge set 
aside the conviction under Section 188 on appeal and liad referred 
the conviction under Section 173 to this Court in revision as 
the sentence passed was one from which no appeal lay. 

The question is whether the order is one which the District 
Magistrate was competent to issue. If it was the conviction was 
good ; if not, it is bad. Tlie question is as to the effect of sub- 
section (3) of Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code which runs 
as follows ; — 

“ Ati order under this section may be directed to a particular 
individual, or to the public generally when frequenting or visiting 
a particular place.” 

The contention of the learned Government pleader is that this 
sub-seclion does not limit llie rigl>t of the Magistrate to issue such 
an order to the public generally without reference to ar>y particular 
place. The question has been con^dered in 2 reported ca^^es by 
the Allahabad High Court in Queen Empress versus J. klui, 8 All., 
page 99 and by the Bombay High Cmnt in Queen Empress 
versus Lakhmidas Makandas, 14 Bom., 165. In both these cases 
the view was taken that an order addressed to the public generally 
without reference to a particular place does not come within the 
terms of the Section. I have been referred to one rase of tliis 
Court Abdu Ghani versus King Emperor 18 Oudh Cases, 70. In this 
judgment thcr^ are some observations which support the Govern. 
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ment Pleader’s contention. The particular observation relied on is 
that Section 144 (3) has nothing to do with the nature of the order 
but is one of 4 sub-sections which refer to the manner of promul- 
gation and to the duration of the order. Tliese observations 
must be read in connection with the particular facts of that case. 
The order in that case was restricted to a particular place, namely 
the city of Ajodhya. 

The question at issue was whether it was competent to the 
Magistrate to foibid the sacrifice of cows in private houses within 
that area on certain particular dates. Tiie Court held that the 
applicants were wrong in seeking to read the concluding words 
of sub-section (3) as they ran, or to the public generally when 
frequenting or visiting a particular public place.” 

The case tlierefore has no bearing on the question now before 
me. It appears to me that tlie construction placed on ttie Section 
by the High Courts of Allaljabad and Bombay is correct. Tliere 
could be no objection in inserting the words “ when frequenting or 
visiting a particular t»lace ” if it was intended that an order 
addressed to tlie pnl)lic generally without any limitation of this 
kind should be equally valid. N'>r can the wt>rds be considered 
applicable to an order extmditig to the entire district. The power 
which the District Magistrate sought to exercise in this instance 
can he taken, anci lias subsequently been taken by the application 
to the District of the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, hut I 
agree with the learned Sessions Judge that the order was not one 
wdiirh he was competent to issue under Section 144 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. I accept the reference and setting aside the 
conviction direct the release of the accused. 
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4PVEJiDIX VIU-G. 
(BENGAL.) 

Bxttactsftom tht Rtpresmn upo<t of Sylhat Disttict. 


Kanaighat Tragedy. 

'922, th.re w.s a Kl.ilafat meeting at 
NelMipur near Kanaighat m tl.e J.inta Parganas. ® 

'* As tlie conveners found it impossible to give an undertaking 
of the nature demande i, they tliouglit it advisable to stop the 
meeting and wanted at least half an hnur’s t-me to disperse the 
gathering which by that tune numbered fr<>m 3 104 thousand but 

5 ^ V -luuteers went 

out in batches to move the crowd aw<«y and it lo^k some time m 
explain the situation to the large gathering. 

*' In the meantime, the Commissioner, the Snb-Inspector 
Jar^adarand theE. A. C. with the armed police wenf nea; [lie 
hv*M^' 'r® 't was , lushed back 

knockeii down. The crowd lingered on shouting Allab-o-Akbar 
and Bande Mafaram which was thought to be an attitude of defi. 
ance and unwillingness to obey the order to disperse. A scuffle 
then ensued which was followed by a general order for filing whh 
the result that 5 men from among the crowd were killed on the 
spot and 27 were severely wounded from among whom 2 more 
subsequently died. A consta'ile named Banka Bihari Deu was 
loiind lying ori the spot with a seve-e gun-shot wound from the 
effects of which he died shortly after his removal to the Thana. 

“ The Moulavi and the leaders tried to pacify the people and to 
stop them from using any violence by way of retaliation and the 
meeting was fiuislied in spite of llie tragic happenings. 

“The younger brother of the deceased B^nka, Upendra Ch 
Deb filed a complaint to the Additional Deputy Magistrate alleg.! 
ing that his brother was shot by a saheb and prayed for an 
enquiry into the matter.” 


Gurkha Outrage. 

“On the 9th day of March, 1922, a band of Special Sepoys be- 
longing to Assam Rf) s under ilie command of two European 
Captains arrived in Sylhet. On the hdlowing morning it was 
noticed that they pitched their camps on the other side of the 
river. They crossed tlie river in the morning. They began to 
crack the umbrellas of the passersby, order people to stop cycling 

5 
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in the street, deal severe blows with the bult*ends of their rifles* 
The people were panic stricken. 

“Sj. Krishna Sundar Das of Local Congress Committee wrote a 
letter to the Deputy Commissioner iniorming him in details the 
various atrocities perpetrated by the Guikhas but to no effect. 

The following were among the persons who suffered at the 
hands of the Gurkhas. 

(I) One S. I. and two clerks of the Police office were insult- 
ed by the Gurkhas. 

(II) The Sepoys compelled one Deputy Magistrate and one 
Sub- Deputy Magistrate to gel down from tiieir respective cycles. 

(III) They confined two judicial officers who were subsequent- 
ly let off. 

(IV) Sj. Sudhansn Mohon Dutta,son of Srijut Ananda Mohon 
Dutta, Deputy Inspector of Schools, was seriously assaulted.” 

Faridpur District. 

“On 5th September 1921, a notice under Section 108 Criminal 
Procedure Code was served on Dr. Suresh Chatidra Banerjee, who 
was an I. M. S. and resigned service at the call of Motherland, to 
show cause on 2 1st September, 1921 why he should not execute 
bond of Rs. 3,000 with two sureties of Rs. I,5CX) each to be of 
good behaviour for one year. The reason for the issue of the 
notice was, as alleged by the Magistrate, due to some speeches 
delivered by him in many places in the District tending to bring 
hatred or contempt towards the Government established bylaw 
in British India, He did not offer sureties and went to jail for one 
year. 

** The arrest of Badshah Meah, a Pir of 60 lacs of Mahomedans, 
under Section 108 Criminal Procedure Code created a great sensa* 
tion in the town. He offered no defence and in a heroic and dig- 
nified way preferred jai! for a year to signing recognizance bond or 
tendering sureties.” 

Rungpur District. 

Evidence of Srijut Manmotha Nath Sen, Assistant Secretary, 
Nilphamati Congress Committee; — 

“ 1 began work here from 26th November, 1921. I was present 
at Nilphamari on the day of occurrence. 1 saw a band of Gurkhas 
proceeding towards the Hat on 28th December, 1921. I followed 
them. They stopped near the Hat, I went to the Hat and tried 
to pacify the people. Suddenly f heard some Gutklias were beat- 
ing the people, I immediately hastened to the place atid saw the 
beating, People in the Hat were then very fpdch excited but | 
pacifieS them with great difficulty. 
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“ Th« Gurkhas were threatening the peopJe with bayonet and 
Kukries. People were flying away in alt directions out of fear. 
S. I. Niren Babu was present there. One among tiie crowd cried 
out ‘Hallo, Niren Babii, you are my countryman, still you are 
inciting the Gurkhas to molest us.’ Then the Habildar whispered 
something to the Gurkhas who were then parading the hat with 
fixed bayonets. Otte oil seller was severely wounded with 
Kukries, Another man was wounded on the head. When the 
crowd was proceeding towards their respective quarters, the 
Gurkhas then were firing shots right and left. One shot struck a 
Bhutia in his chest and anotlier struck me in ray foot, (wound 
was shown). One pregnant woman who was selling [uilse was 
wounded on her forehead. None died. Afterwards the Gurkhas 
went towards the Thana. The District Magistrate and S. D. 0 . 
came to the Hat for enquiry. The enquiry was held in a Zemin- 
dar’s Katchery. 

(Sd.) Manmoth Nath Sen, 

Assistant Secretary, 

loth July, 1922. Nilpharnari Congress Committee” 

Haripur Tragedy. 

“ Haripur is a small village within two miles from Gaibandha, 
Almost all the villagers are poor cultivators. Dispute arose regard- 
ing payment of Chowkidari taxes. The villagers paid their taxes 
when demanded but some of them could not owing to poverty. 
The circle officer in collusion with some Presidents who were 
regarded as enemies to the N. C. 0 . movement reported to the 
S. D. O. that the villagers refused to pay tax^s, Accordingly one 
day in the latter f)art of night, a Police Inspector with 15 armed 
Gurkhas surrounded the village. The Inspector and the Sub- 
Inspectors were a little off from the village. In the morning 
Police surrounded the house of one Asmat Sheikh who is a very 
hiflueiHial and well-to-do man in the village. The inmates of the 
house were forbidden to leave the house. A brother of Asmat was 
assaulted for no fault of his own. There was some disorder then 
and people began to gather in Asmal's house. The armed Gurkhas 
next came to the place, Asmat told the people who collected in 
bis house not to make golmal. The Habildar of the Gurkhas 
under pretext of mob disorder fired two shots at Asmat who fell 
down and died instantaneously. Other Gurkhas also fired several 
shqts. Many people came to see Asmat. Two other men were 
also wounded by gunshot. In the midst of turmoil and disorder 
two policemen were also severely wounded, Just at this (sic) the 
Irt^pcctor and the Sub- Inspector appeared and ordered the police- 
men to guard the houses effectively so that none could go out. 
The masses were very ranch excited at this horrible outrage. The 
president of ti»e Local Congress Committee and other local gentle- 
men requested the people to disperse which they did peacefully. 
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Sometime after the S. D. O. came to the place of occurrence and 
sent the dead body to the Sadar Station. Next day Magistrate 
and S. P. came and arrested many persons under pretext of non- 
payment of taxes. It will not be out of place to mention here that 
the dead and the wounded persons paid their taxes long ago.” 

Chittagong District. 

“On 9th July 1921, a proces'Jion of about 3000 people ••• start- 
ed.. ..At that time Mr. Strong, District Magistrate accompanied by 
European and Indian Police (officers, 24 Gurkhas and constables 
met the procession at tlie Girls’ School and asked Mr. Sengupta 
to direct the procession to disperse, A brief parley followed and 
Mr. Sengupta was placed under arrest. Swami Dmaiianda, Kri- 
pandas Udashi, Mahim Ch. Das and others were also arrested 
under Section 23 of the Police Act. 

“ 0*1 26th July 1921, Mr. Sengupta was served with a notice 
under seciion 144 Criminal Procedure Code prohibiting him 
from attending public meetings and delivering lectures. 

“Several persons Including some respectable and ii^fluential 
gentlemen in Chittagong were ordered by the District Magistrate 
to serve as special constables which they refused to do and gladly 
embraced jail. 

“ Next Mr. Sengupta was arrested while he was in the midst 
of a S-*nkirtan pirty in his own house. Hf- was offered bail winch 
he refused and went to hajat gladly, H's worthy wife Mrs, 
NfUie Sengupta, a European lady of respectable family, began 
to lead the volunteers in picketting. It was so successful that 
dealers in foreign cloth suffered heavy and serious losses. She 
was served with a notice under section 144 Criminal Procedure 
Code to which she made a strong and heroic protest, 

“Mr. Sengupta, Swami Dinananda, KripandasUdaslii, Sj, Mahini 
Chandra Das and 13 others were again summoned in the old case 
mentioned aforesaid under section 151 Indian Penal Code and 82 
police Act, After several hearings they were all sentenced to 3 
months rigorous impiisonment on the 20th day of October, 1921, 
which was a read letter day for Chittagong both in spirit and act. 

“Shortly after 8 o’clock an unarmed and peareful crowd was, 
In an orderly manner, following the carriage of Mr. Sengupta and 
others proceeding to Railway Station, rep«)rt goes that the portico 
where 1st class passengers generally stop was without any light 
and a hoy named Kbageiidra Nath Sen was assisting tiie people 
with gas light. 

“Shortly before the arrival of the carriage this light, as he s»ys, 
was put out by one European gedeman. Gurkhas whose presence 
was liitherto concealed, suddenly made their appearcnce from an 
ambush and began to assault. People were taken by surprise 
artd were at their wit’s end, Gutkhas rushed up and drove the 
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people who were reeling back and looking for places of safety 
with all possible haste. The casualties were about 50. Amongst 
the wounded were Benode Lai Ray, Honorary Magistrate, Anarna 
Charan Kananga a contractor and other respectable and influen- 
tial gentlemen. 

A little boy named Saidul Hnda aged only 5 years sustained 
serious iujuries on tite head. The Gurkhas rushed ui) witli all 
the roughness they could command and ceased while whistle blew 
inside.” 


Barisal District. 

“ Since the inauguration of the pre jcnt movement, repressive 
policy was adopted here hrst in the month of June [921 wl)en the 
District Congress Committee sent out volunteers in every part of 
the District for propaganda work. The branch committees were be- 
ing formed throughout the district and volunteers managed them 
efficiently. The District Magistrate, Mr. VVadel, was very much 
disturbed in his mind for the movement and tried his best to 
stamp it out at the outset. 

“In the month of September 1921, Babu Benode Kumar Ray 
Chowdhury Z^mmdar of Kiriipasa was seriously taken to task by 
the District Magistrate for lendins; the service of his gharry to 
Mahatma Gandhi when he Visited the town and asked him to give 
up all honoraiy offices which he gladly did but owing to inadvert- 
ence or some other reason he did not resign his post of Non-official 
visitor to jail for wiiicli the District Magistrate wrote to the Com- 
missioner for cancelling his honorary post. 

“In the month of October, the whole of Pirojpur Sub-division 
was served with a notice under section 144 Criminal Procedure 
Code prohibiting public meetings and picketing of foreign cloth. 

“ Proceedings were also drawn up against 50 pleaders of the 
district court for observing liartal during tlie Chandpur Cooly 
Exodus. On Btiola sub-division a notice under section 144 Cri- 
minal Procedure Code was served by beat of drum to the effect 
that none shall be able to lead or arrange a procession with Khadi 
and Ctiarka for a period of two months. Practically speaking the 
whole of tlie District was gagged under section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code. Not a single prominent Congress or Kinlafat 
worker and volunteer was saved from the operation of section 
144 Criminal Procedure Code. 

“ Immediately after the Governm'^nt Notification of November 
1921, which declared all national volunieer corps unlawful as- 
semblies, was issued, the authorities were up and doing in arresting 
the mrrvement totally. Tlie District Congress and Khilafat offices 
were searched by Police several times and all documents and 
papers of the offices were taken away. Almost all the sub-divi- 
Sional and village committees were raided by Police and all papers 
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seized. The Congress and Khilafat officers were very mu^ 
roughly handled everywhere. 

By the middle of December, 1921, the District Jail was filled 
to its utmost capacity with political prisoners. 

“ The Mahommedan prisioners were hampered in every way 
whilst saying their prayers. Srijut Nogendranath Das Gupta was 
chained in solitary cell grinding daL 

"In the month of July, 1921, four political prisoners m,, (i) 
Makbul, (2) All Ahamad, 13) Rajendra Sen and (4) Girija were 
given 15 stripes in jail. This news spread like wild fire in the 
town. 

" Sj. Satindra Nath Sen went on hunger strike owing to bad 
treatment and various other reasons, 

‘‘The authorities tried their best to give him food by artifical 
means but failed. Sj. Satyendra Ch. Mitra, Secretary, B. P. C, C, 
wired to the jail superintendent for an interview with Satindra 
Babu but tlie Superintendent refused it. His object was to induce 
Satindra Babu to take fo >d as Satindra Babu is his intimate 
{fiend. At last Satindra Babu was prevailed upon by Sj. Motilal 
Nehru and Dr. P. C. Ray and began to take his food, He had 
been transferred to Presidency Jail. His old father of 75 applied 
for an interview with his son at Barisat and at Calcutta but was 
refused. The old man died by the last week of August 1922.*’ 

Tippera District. 

History of Repression, 

^‘The history of repression in Tiperra is an interesting one. 
It began with the Cooly exodus movement of Assam tea garden 
wliich had no connection whatsoever with the present movemenf. 

"The tragic happenings at Malkoori can not be adequately des- 
cribed. For some trifling matter the police seriously dealt with the 
people there whereupon the masses were very much excited and 
there was a friction between them. The armed police accompani- 
ed by the district magistrate, S. F,, and other officers went to effect 
arrest there, A crowd gathered round them on that occasion, and 
the officers getting nervous ordered to open fire; the result was that 
3 men were shot dead and several others were seriously wounded. 

"Srijut Basanta Kumar Majumdar, Moulvi Ashrafuddin Ahmed 
Chodhury, President ai^d Secretary, Congress, hastened to the place 
after getting a report that serious disturbances are apprehended. 
They arrived at Mahini on 23rd June, 1922, and took shelter in a 
house close to tfie police station there. They made enquiries and 
cam« to know that two constables were roughly handled by the 
people. This incident took place outside the area marked on by 
Uie Punitive police. From enquries they found out that tl>e 
neighbouring houses were looted, inmates molested, paddy and rke 
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destroyed and pilfered, pages of Holy Koran torn and trampled by 
the Gurkhas, fowls, pigeons, ducks, goats, and other domestic arti- 
cles were taken* away in broad day light. Inmates of the neigh- 
bouring houses deserted their homes for fear of being molested. 
Wltenever they entered a house, inmates were beaten including 
females in some cases. 

“Congress and Khilafat volunteers deputed there were arrested 
and very roughly handled. At No. 9 Union of police station 
Lak'ihamian old man of 80 years was arrested and beaten. It was 
alleged by the old Hazi that Rs. 200/ were forcibly taken away by 
the police after breaking the wooden chest. The earthen pot where 
money was kept was shown to the Congress Authorities, which 
was broken. Members of the Hazi family were arrested and 
assaulted. The Congress Secretaiy was robbed of Rs. 49 4 by the 
police, the money was locked up iu a box. A servant of the Con- 
gress Secretary who was guarding his master’s goods was turned 
out of the house by aGurklia in tlie presence of a Sub-Inspector 
wIk) tried to prevent a Gurkha ftom spoiling the goods of his 
master. Besides money other domestic articles were also taken 
away, 

“A young wife of a Maiiammadan in village Farikut was in- 
sulted. Skirt cf her Saree was caught hold of by a Gurkha, she 
cried and the Gurkha ran away leaving her. Congress and 
Khilafat workers and volunteers were ‘5ingle<l out for arrest, 
assaults and insult. The Congress and Khilafat Assistant Secre- 
taries were severely beaten by a Gurkha after arrest. Cbarkhas of 
the poor people were being destroyed whenever and wheresoever 
found. In short the very existence of the people in the locality 
was at the mercy of the Gurkhas.” 

Midnapore District, 

A b>hott History of Repusston, 

“ Repression first made its, appearance irr Contai Sub-Division 
regarding imposition of new taxes under Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act. People refused to pay additional taxes under 
the Act as they fully became aware of the fact that no benefit 
could practically be derived from the Act, 

“ The Government of Bengal issued a proclamation in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

** The GoverDor-io-Coaocil is plesied to declare that the condact of the 
inhabitaots of the village in the District of Vlidnapore ipecially in Contai 
Snb-Diviaion and aitaated within tiie jariediotion of the Police Station 
fiabang., haa rendered it expedient to iooreaae the uaoiber of polioe by the 
appoiotmeot of(?) to be quartered in the villagea at the coat of the inhabitaots 
tlWfe«rf.” 

The people took this into their hearts and began to agitate 
ajjrainst this unlawful and illegal order, They wholeheartedfy 
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accepted the Congress creed and began work vigorously. At 
last the G-)Vernment finding their position awkward and difficuit 
within tlie operation of village Self-Government Act^ from the 
district, the additional Police force were also withdrawn/’ 

Noakhali District. 

Ouil ttiitment of political prisoners. 

**(l) Volunteers Ahdul Salam and Suraj Miah while in hajat in 
the month of November, 1921, were very roughly treated hy the 
Civil Surgeon as they wore Gandld Caps which he called Gandlia 
Cap equivalent to “Ass Cap”. Next Hay they all refused ^Saikar 
Salarn’ whereupon they were put in solitary cell. 

**(2) Moulavis Siddik and Islam Baksha in January last were 
forbidden to cry ‘Ajhan* as enjoined by tbeir religion which they 
refused to do, for that they were put to solitary cell, 

*«(3) Miinshi Anwaral Haque, in June, 1921, was ordered to 
carry loads weighing more than 2 maunds but he expressed his 
inability to do so on account of Ids weak health, for this he was 
so violently given a push tlrat he fell down senseless. Shortly 
after he was put to solitary cell. He also complained of bad diet.” 

Feni. 

/^ai^s on Cong f ess Office. 

“ Shortly after the Government Notification in November, 1921, 
almost all the congress offices in tlie district were raided by the 
police. During I he searcti, the inmates of the house were very 
rpnghly treated by the police. Tfie Feni Sub-Divisional Congress 
Office was also searched and papers taken away. Pressure was 
brougitt to bear upon the proprietors of the liouses not to lend 
them for congress work. 

Gurkha and Police Ctueities. 

In March and April, 1921, a hand of armed police and Gurkhas 
were brought from Darjeeling and were made to patrol the whole 
of the district with the obvious object of intimidating the public 
and creating an impression upon them. They did much damage 
to the property of the poor inhabitants and used unnecessary 
violence upon the shopkeepers and passershy according to their 
own free sweet will. In March last when they were pass* 
ing by Sonalia, a village under Rajgunj Thana, two peasants, 
while ploughing their fields were severely wounded as they cried 
Allah-ho-Akbar. They were struck with the butUend of the rifles. 
A relative of the aforesaid peasants, Mahamad Ismail by name, 
cried for help whereupon he also received severe wounds The 
wound was 1 inch long and ^ inch deep which bled profusely. 
He was under medical treatment for a long ijme. A volunteer, 
Lalit by name, was seriously dealt wirh by a policeidan while 
passing by the police Barrack wlthKhaddar for salit, 
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Dacca District. 

A notice was served on 86 leading pleaders and 12 nr^nk^ars of 
Mnnshigui'j to work as special constables for a period of 3 weeks, 
but they senoiisly protested against this illegal order wh«rh was 
subsequently wiibdiawn. A placard of Hartal attached to Gandhi 
cap of a volunteer was forcibly snatched away by the S. D. 0 , 
of Muushigunj.’* 

Notice of S D. 0 . Munsiiiganj. 

“ In the month of November, 1921, Deputy Magistrates and 
Siih-D^pu'y Collectors were asked to start a campaign against 
N. C. O. and to lecture on interriational free trade and co*.mo- 
politati snlularity of nations and the supreme blessing of being 
dominated by a foreign power specially the Ei»glish. 


^'On 23rd Jamiarv, 1922, a public meeting was advertised by beat 
of drums to be held m Daeva town at the Coronation Pa.k at 4 PM. 
Three drummers were arrested in succession l>ut subsr quently re- 
leased. Inside the Park anout a thousand per^ple were assembled 
and a large crowd was standing outside, A Sub Inspector and four 
t s were seen butering with a di'Zen crmstables aimed wttli 
regulation latliies on the Bur kbiml Ro^d outside the Paik, The 

Police did not obstruct peofile entering the Park. Tue District 
Magistrate, tlie S P. and other (>fficers accompann d by about 50 
constables armrd with regulation lathies marched in before the 
election of the President, Sj Monoranjan RlMit,.c'i^r\ ya. As the 
president rose t-o sne^k, tne Mogisirate told Inm to rlisperse the 
meeting. On his refusal l-e was arrested by the Magistrate him- 
self, then Muiisbi Kital) Alt stepped forward and was anested, 
then Sreeman Haripada Ch itrerjee stood up to address the meet- 
ing, be was pulled and kn ked down. Rajendra R y attempted 
to speak anti w’as fortbwiih arrested. One sergeant kif krd Dr. 
Upendra Cltandra Boat tacliar) ya on his face and he was dragged 
outside witli his nose bleeding. Many boys Ireiween 8 to 14 v-ars 
were very rougldy handled and tlirown over the enclosnie. Then 
all tlie Euiopean officials and the constables began to deal at the 
people severe blows witli lathies and kicks witlr their boots. 

“ Then all the c<uistables under orders formed into a line and 

began to marcli over the amnence who were till then sitting and 
some of whom were lying on the ground qineily. Under this 
trampling also the ainiience maintained a rion-violent altitude. 
Srrious bleeding wounds and fractures were caused on many per- 
sons, some of them were lying unconscions. People who were 
standing outside the enclosure were pelted with bnekba s by he 
Police to scare tliem away. At last when with all their efforts the 
meeting could not be dispersed, the Magistrate with bis retinue 
retired at 5 30 P. M. The wounded and the unconscious were 
picked UP and removed by their relatives and volunteers The 
numberofthe wounded was about 50 and their ages varied from 

8 to 60, 
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** One volunteer nam6d D, C. Bhattacharyya was met by a 
Sergeant on the Banagram Road who slapped him on his cheek 
and snatched away his khaddar and badge. Three other volunteers 
were also similarly treated while they were peacefully picketting 
liquor and foreign cloth shops. Political prisoners in Dacca Jail 
were very much roughly dealt with, complaint of bad diet heavy 
work imposed upon prisoners of tender age. 

♦ « 0 * » 

The political prisoners were being treated like ordinary crimi- 
nals.” 

Calcutta. 

“ Repressive measure was first taken against Bengal’s Priest, 
Srijut C. R. Das on the 2nd day of March, 1921. As soon as he 
landed at Mymensingh, the Sadar S. D. O served him with a 
notice under Section 144 Criminal Procedure Code directing him 
to abstain from entering the town. Giounds of the order were 
mentioned as (l) Public tranquility was likely to be disturbed by 
unauthorised procession (2) likelihood of the breach of peace by 
asking students to withdraw from appearing in Matriculation 
Examination which was being held there. Srijut Das was so very 
mortally wounded that he exclaimed with a sigh : — “We are so 
many helots in the country. Life is unbearable without Swaraj ”, 

“One or two days previous to Hartal a crowded meeting was 
held in the Maidan at the gate of the Octerlony Monument to 
discuss the present duties of the Police at this preserjt juncture, 
5,000 people attended, 500 beii^g Police men. The Police men 
unanimously decided not to serve Government. Many resignations 
were tendered but not accepted. On 17th November, 1921, a 
volunteer was assaulted by a European Surgeanet No. 74 while he 
was driving in a car of Mr. G. N. Roy, District Jtidge of Rajshahi 
for conveying him to his house in Hazra street. The car in ques- 
tion was commandeered “OnH. M. S. ” He was subsequently 
arrested. 

“ Other volunteers belonging to the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee were also assaulted. Their names are Ramesh Ch. Dey 
and Matilal. 

“On 1st December, 1921 Srijut Das enlisted himself as a volun- 
teer and requested his countrymen to enlist witli a message to 
his co-workers to continue the Congre'JS work peacefully. 

“ Oti 6th December, 1921 Srijut Chiraranjan Das was arrested 
along with 25 volunteers in his batch. He was put up in the lock- 
up and severely assaulted by a Sergeant, The above fact was 
corroborated by an eye-witness who was his co-prisoner. He 
states as follows : * I was arrested on 6th December, 1921 with 
Chirarranjan Das and was put up in the same lock-up and I was 
an eye witness of the severe beating to which he was subjected. 
Sergeants gave him severe blows on the cheek and head and 
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kicked with boots. He sat motionless and bore them with a calm 
and patient altitude. Volunteers who opposed such severe mal- 
treatment were also served some blows. I have been released 
to-day unconditionally. 

(Sd.) HEMANTA KUMAR SEN. 

3 *jth December^ ipji. Central Congress Volunteer.’ 

“On 8th December, 1921 three Sikh ladies (i) Sreejukta Sarala 
Debi (2) Guru Debi (3) Chitragar Debi were arrested while asking 
people to wear Khaddar at>d observe Hartal on 24th December, 
1921 but subsequently let off unconditionally. 

“Oil 7th December, 1921 Srejuktas Basanli Debi, wife of 
Deshabandhu Das, Urtnila Debi, sister of Desliabandu and Suniti 
Debi of Nari Karma Mandir were anested while hawking Khaddar 
in Barrabazar. They were taken in Alipur Jail but were subse- 
quently released unconditioiially. 

“On 9th December, 1921 there was a parade of Machine Guns, 
in the streets in order to create an impression in the minds of tlie 
people. Congress office was surrounded by European soldiers and 
a search was made. Strung detachment of Police was posted be- 
fore B. P. C. C. office. One hundred and sixty volunteers were 
arrested on that day. Most of them were mercilessly beaten by 
European Sergeants. Civil guards under pretext of dispersing 
crowd made free use of their batons. Some volunteer-, of very 
tender age varying from 8 to 12 were arrested in Alipore Court 
for shouting “ Baiide MataianC’. At Lai Bazar some Sikh voiun- 
teers were deprived of llieir Kirpan, the wearing of which is a part 
of religious duty. Serious unrest among police continued. 

“ Srijut Sudhir Kumar Chowdhury and Hemanta Chatterjee, 
Assistant Editors of “ Modern Review” were arrested because they 
had put on Khadi Diuities and Shirts. They were subsequently 
released unconditionally. 

“ On lOtb December, 1921 Desbabandhu Das, B. N. Sasmal, 
Bar-al-law Secretary B. P. C, C, and oilier [irominent leaders were 
arrested. Srijnt Das was taken to Lalbazar. He enquired about 
the warrant at the lime 01 his anest hut the Police officer said tliat 
there was a wairant but it was at the Lalbazar Police office. No 
warrant was shown to him at Ldhazar. From theie lie was taken 
to the Presidency Jail, He was arrested under no warrant from a 
Magistrate, Imt on suspicion under Section 54 Criminal Procedure 
Code of having committed an offence under Section 17 (2) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. He was pnl in a cell during tire 
whole period of his trial. His case was put off from date to date 

without any reasonable giouiid. On I4tli Febrary, 1922 he was 

convicted and sentenced to 6 months S. I 

“Oil 14th December I9ri Ten tliousand Dock Coolies went on 
stiike consequent upon the removal of Gandhi Cap from a Coolie, 
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They sent an intimation to the Governor that they would resume 
their work oii three conditions. 

Not a single day passed without any assault by Sergeants and 
Enropfan Civil Guards. Gandhi Caps rind Pagrees wlienever and 
wherever found were being taken A student volunteer, 

Arad Bodha by name, was arrested by two Sergeants and was 
assaulted severely with batons. Oria volunteers were also assaulted 
by Sergeants. Rup Chand Kothari, volunteer and a businessman 
was ribbed of his Fagree by a Sergeant. On 22nd December, 
1921 Volunteers were sent to picket foreign cloth shop and hawk 
Khaddar, 270 were arrested. 

“About 340 political prisoners including some Khilafat leaders 
had been lodged in a go-down at the Kidderi>ore Docks. The 
place Was unfit for human habitati-ui and tlie prisoners were not 
at all well treated. The food supplied to them was not only 
insufifi^d^nt but some of it was more or less s' ale. There were 
many among the prisoners who liad not taken any thing during 
36 or 40 hours. 

“The prisoners were asked to make arrangem'^nts to cook their 
own foorl but practically tliere was no arrangement lor cookmg. 
They suffered ail sorts of hardships theie. 

“ Rai Bdia Cliaran Paul Baliadur IVt L. C. aiul non-official 
visitfir of |ad> in Calcutta wrote to M'. Abdur Rahnn, Minister 
to Bengal G ivernment m charge of Jails, emOo lying his prrsonal 
observations which among others contained the following ; — 

(rt) The Hospital arrarrgerr.ent in Kidderpore Dock Jail is 
very unsatisfactory. Patients are laid on the fl )or in 
ill-ventilated rooms. 

(b) Ttiere were serious complaints hy tlie prisoners that they 
had been practically without any food for 3 f)r 4 days. 
Their famished looks confirmed the statement. 

{c) Drinking water was insufficient. If they wanted to drink 
water at night, they could not do so as they were 
forbidden to leave their room, 

(d) About 1500 persons were lodged in a big godown which 
was in a most insanitary condition, The floor emitted 
bad smell. 

(e) The latrine arrangement is far from satisfactory. If any 

one was to answer the call of nature, he was not allowed 
to do so, 

(/) Conservancy arrangement was very defective. 

(g) Prisoners were supplied with one blanket each. 

On 24^^ December, 1921, Dhirendra Nath Karmakar, a gold- 
smith was severely wounded by a Civil Guard. A beggar was 
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llso similarly treated. On 25th December, 1921, two civil guards 
followed by a number of soldiers fired on a number of pedestrians. 
One was done to death. Several persons were also assaulted. 

“On 9th January, 1922, a proces«:ion was formed composed of 
several volunteers including the following ladies: 

(1) Sreemati Sumatibala Mdra wife of Dr. Anukul Ch. Mitra 

104, Upper Circular Road, * 

( 2 ) Sremati Hemaprobba Majumdar wife of Srijut Basanta 
Kumar Majumdar of Comila, 

(3) Sreemati Bagala Som wife of Srijut Kamunikumar Sora 
of Mymensingh, 

4 ) Uma Devi and Sati Devi of Nari Karma Mandir and 
others left Wellington Square (|i»e Offi :e of B. P. C. C.J in a 
procession singing national s<Migs. When they cameat the junction 
of College St. and MechuaiMZir Stre(*t, they were a^k^d to return 
to th^ir hoint'S by a European SM'geant. Later on other Indian 
Police Officers did the same hut the vnluntt^ers refused to al)andon 
their work. Meanwhile the P-. lice Sergeant perhaps after receiv- 
ing orders from his superiors, arrested tlie lady voluftteers who 
were taken to Barotolla Thana. At tlie Thana a European Deputy 
Commissioner was in charge. A number of Goiktn.s with guns 
pointed were posted in a motor lorry immeriiately in (rout of the 
Thana. The Congress workers immediaiely hastened to the place 
after receiving the news of the arrest of the ladies. About 'au 
hour after the arrival of the Congress leaders the authorities 
signified their intention of releasing the ladies only, but as soon 
as the ladies came to know of ibis they refused to come out unless 
the boy volunteers wlm had accoim-anied them were also released, 
Tire Dcfruty Commissioner agreed to this and the whole parly 
returned to the B. P. C. C. Office. 

“This infuriated the Civil G'nrd so much that he whipped out 
a revolver and began to fioint it at the men who were by his side. 
A'^sistant Commissioner of Police, searched the person of the 
Civil Guard and a loaded revolver with some cartiidges was f uind. 
He was not arrested but the matter was simply referred to the 
Commissioner of Police. The above fact was proved by several 
constables and pleaders of Police Court. 

A middle aged Bengalee lady was assaulted with lathi by a 
higli Police officer in such a brutally violent fashion that she drop- 
ped down unconscious on the spot and was conveyed immediately 
after by the volunteers in a Motor car to the Sarabhu Nath Pandit 
Hospital. 

“The wound was shaved clean by the attending Surgeon and 
the wound itself was convered witu a lint piece from which blood 
was ooxing out, 
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Her name was Hem Naliiii Ghose of Gabha (District Barisal) 
and lived in Kalighat, She complained of great pain in her bead 
and was unable to speak further. Tlie lady looked to be about 45 
years old. 

A passerby was severely struck on the head by a European 
Sergeant in front of Y. M. C A. building, he received a gaping 
wound which bled profusely. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Paul of 11/5/. Ram Krishna Das’s Lane 
was injured in his leg and when he fell down, was kicked on the 
chest by a Sergeant. For a time his condition was serious. While 
trying to protect a young boy from the assault of a Sergeant, Mrs. 
Majumdar received a blow from a lathi on her left wrist. For 
some time she suffered great pain in her left wrist and passed 
several sleepless nights. 

“In trying to disperse the meeting. Mr. Kidd used his lathies 
right and left ; he even flung it at some and was seen to pick it up. 
He was rushing at assembled people in different directions and 
using his fists and stick freely. 

“ On the 7th February at about 4 P. M. several ladies accompanied 
by male volunteers led a procession. On the way they came across 
Inspector Hem Lahiri followed by another police officer. 

The ladies continued their processions surrounded by the 
police forming a ring round them. At first there was no 
molestation. Wlien they had ? under same progress Mr. Kidd 
with several European Sergeants arrived at the scene. At an 
order from him the police now stopped the ladies from proceeding 
any further, A large crowd assembled on this spot. The police 
began to use their lathies indiscriminately and the most innocent 
passers by were victimised. The ladies asked whether they were 
under arrest? The Inspector said they were not. Then suddenly 
Mr. Kidd came near them and began to push the Indian constables, 
some of whom stumbled agaiirst the ladies who consequently fell 
upon the ground, and were wounded. Mr. Kidd himself came up to 
Mrs. Majumdar and got hold of her wounded arm. Thereafter the 
ladies were put into the motor cars and were told that they were 
being taken to Lalbazar. The drivers on a secret understanding 
took them to the Race Course where they waited for the officers 
to arrive and do the needful. But no officer turned up. Then 
4 went to Lalbazar and 2 to the Outram Road, to look for 
the officers who however had disappeared from the scene. Shortly 
after several distinguished ladies arrived on the spot. Messrs. N. C. 
Sen and Bose also arrived at the scene. On an interview with 
Mr. Bird they learnt that there was no definite order against the 
ladies and tliat they were not under arrest. The ladies were lh$n 
sent home. 

The following persons are only a few of the victims of the 
police lathies 
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(1) Babu Nagendra Nath Ghosh, teacher Kalighat H. E. School, 
got lathi wound on his head, bleeding profusely, He was taken to 
Dr. S. N. Chowdhary who attended him. 

(2) A cooly was struck so severely on the head that he had 
to be removed to Ghosh and Duti’s Pharmacy, for some time his 
condition was precarious. 

(3) Sj. Lalit Mohan Das son of Dr. N. N. Das was struck on 
the head, the injury was serious. 

(4) Ram Charan, 122 Monoharpur Road, swelling on left arm. 

(5) Dwarka Halui of Chetla Hat, baton on the right parital. 
They were examined by Dr. J. M. Das Gupta. 

• “ But when Mr. Kidd and a Sergeant arrived, the Inspector 
arrested ii speakers one after another. Wlien a lady rose to speak 
the papers were snatched off from her hand. She proceeded where- 
upon the Inspector blew his whistle and the police rushed on the 
people and tried to disperse the meeting forcibly. In all 17 arrests 
were made, six being sikhs from one of whom tlie Kirpan was 
taken away. Among the assaulted are the following : — 

1. Sk. Mazhar — (40/1 Kasaripara Road) severely hit on the 
neck. 

2. Prankrishna Bat»erjee (134A, Telipara Road), rendered un- 
conscious and returned to the Hospital, 

3. Nur Mohammad — (swelling of the Knee joirit by lathi blow), 

4. Rama Pada Chatterjee lacerated cranial wound at the 
junction of parietal bones. It is pointed towards the tail and 
rest lacerated severely. It is -f in length by 1/3" in breadth by 
1/4* ill depth. 

5. Mohammad Ajgar— {50 years) lathi blow in the left wrist. 

6. Phaniudra Bhus.m Dasgupta (17 years) lathi blow on the 
waist and the back. 

7. Salamat (45 years) contused wound in the left. Frontal 
measure, t' by 1/8' by 1/4" deep. Swelling of the knee joint by 
the lathi blow. 

8. Haripadha Rakhit (17 years) lacerated wound on the right 
eye brow ; by stone throwing eye congested measure, 1" by t/3" by 
1/4" deep. 

9. Nishi Kanta Das. Swelling on the right fleltoid and left 
cheek by lathi blow ”. 

10. Qadir, Lathi blow on the left wrist." 
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APPENDIX VIIL H. 

Extracts from the Punjab Repression Report, 

“The first pf‘rind of repression ended about \he time H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales left the shores of India, S 'on after, however, 
a most intensive form of repies.sion was started by Gov'^rttment 
all over the Province and specially in 17 or 18 selected Districts. 
This latter period of repression assumed forms and was characterised 
by methods, measures and activiies which have made people 
recall the bitter memories of the Martial Law days.” 

“One report says that on the 2nd Ai»ril 1922, the village 
Haiktiowal (in the Hosliiarpur district) was raided at about 2 a. m. 
The villagers, not knowing who the men were, raised the alarm 
“ thief.” 

“The police could not be expected to relish this and the 

“ throat of was tied with an iron chain, fie was dragged 

along ttie ground. His long hair and beard were torn and his 
nose bugan to t)leed.” Another lepoit says : — ‘‘On the 2nd Atiril 
1922, the police made a rai<l on the Kanoii village. The Police 

gave a severe beating to Bhai Ak^h, and pulled Ins 

long hair and beard. His friends too were severely beaten,” The 

raid on the house of Sodi Moti Singh of Ananpur on the l6'h, 

Apiil 1922, has been largely commented upon in ilie press. It 
is stated that the police entered his house while he was away fr'-m 
home, flis wife and children were forced to vacate the house, 
Tlie lady was, then in the family way and gave birth ton son only 
six days later. It is but fair to mention tliat tins repoit has been 
contradicted by Government. The Shrornani Committee, however, 
insist upon an imt)artial enquiry, saying that they posse^^s very 
good evidence, including documentary supporting their original 
statement.” 

“ Not content with arresting memhers of village Panchayats 
wholesale and convicting most of them on frivolous evidence on 
charges of dacoities, thefts, extortion ami otlier serious offences, 
the Government has, on the basis of these very charges, ordered 
the imposition of Punitive Police on more than 75 villages in the 
Punjab. It is believed that this is a much larger number than 
the number of villages on which Punitive Police was imposed 
in 1919.” 

Of late, a novel method of preventing meetings from being 
held witliout the application of Section 144 Criminal Procedure 
Code or any other law, has been adopted in certain parts of the 
Province. This is the meiliod of “ segregation,” 
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illustration of segregation may be taken from a more 
^^dyanoed or civilised part of the Punjab. Isrhoo is a small 
village in the Ludhiana district Early in June, it was arranged 
to hold a Diwan (religious* congregation) there. But two days 
before the date of meeting, all those who were collecting provisions 
or otherwise taking part in making the necessary arrangements 
were arrested without warrants or any other inconvenient formali* 
ties, and more than 150 policemen were all round the village to 
keep off people from the surrounding villages.” 

‘*The following instance, which is quoted from a Jullundur 
Report is equally clear and explicit.” 

On the second day of the sale the Deputy Commissioner him- 
self led the assaults, the range whereof extended over hundreds 
of yards from the court compound. Respectable persons wer^ 
roughly handled and even thrown into the sewage drain, The 
Deputy Commissioner himself threw Sirdar Hari Singh, the 
Secretary of the local Cofigress Committee, into the drain and 
pushed his bead into the sewage. ” 

“On the 25th April, 1922, the Danda Police made gratuitous 
assults on the public in the court compound at Gujranwala. The 
local Bar Association passed a resolution “ placing on record the 
Indignant protest against the indiscriminate and vindictive use of 
Lathis by the Danda Police under the orders of the Police officers 
against peaceful citizens preserit in the court compound ” 

“ The Hoshiarpore Bar Association also had to submit a strong 
representation to the Higli Court, Lahore, about a similar incident 
which Occiired in the^oiirt compound there when also high Euroi- 
pean officers took the lead in assaulting the peaceful public who 
had come for their ordiiiary business. They said : — 

“ The 25th April last witnessed an assault on the public in the 
court compound by the police officials and constables when they 
were there to attend to their court business and the result was 
that 22 men received injuries and were certified and treated by 
doctors for the same.” 

“ An almost exactly similar assault took place in the compound 
of the LV'illpur Court. The European officers leading the attack 
plied their canes so mercilessly, that at least one of them waii 
broken to pieces and several persons were badly injured.” 

“The assault on a peaceful meeting at Rawalpindi has one or 
two features wl>ich are absent from the cases which have been 
quoted above. Here the novelty of mounted police riding through 
the crowded meeting was added for the first time though similar 
things have happened elsewhere also. The report says : — 

“ Maulvi Abdul Aziz was making a speech in a big public 
meeting attended by nearly ten or fifteen thousand persons. 
There was no Seditious Meetings Act. The people were calmly 
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and qufeHy sitting and listening to the lecture. At this mbment, 
some officials appeared on the scene with an extra-ordinarily large 
police force, armed with lathis, some of whom without any warning 
or order to disperse, proceeded straight-way to beat the people 
and ride through the crowd while an inspector walked up straight 
to the dais, and caught hold of Maulvi Abdul Aziz by the gar- 
lands round his neck. All this was entirely uncalled for and 
could only result in provf>king the people to some foolish act, 
which would give the officials an opportunity for taking strong 
and severe action. Be it said to the credit of the people, that, 
in spite of the provocations everybody was quite calm and self- 
retrained.’* 

“ In another case at Amritsar, the volunteers were being so 
brutally beaten by a European Police officer and his men that a 
Sikh lady could i»ot bear the sight. She rusl»ed forward and took 
under the protection of her owri body two young men who were 
lying helplessly on the ground and received the beating on her 
own back.” 

“ At Lahore, on one occasion, outside the District courts, the 
whole scene was watched for about two hours by the Deputy 
Commissioner and Superintendent of Police, while four other Euro- 
pean Police officers, assisted by about a dc^zen Indian policemen 
with their petty officers, did the beating in the manner described 
above.” 

“ In a great many places searches with insult of women took 
place. For example, the President of the Congress Committee 
supported by the Secretary speaking about visage Roorke (District 
Hoshiarpur) states “ The armed Police loitered about (in) the 
streets using filthy language, teasing the Purdah ladies and frigh- 
tening the young boys and girls,” 

“Sardar Ganda Singh and two others of village Ambali 
(Hoshiarpur District) state : — 

“ On the 30th March, 1922 about 50 armed police suddenly 
visited the village and began to roam about in the streets and 
began to frighten the women and children. 

They especially turned the womenfolk of the Akali Sikhs for- 
cibly out of their houses and searched the houses. They called 
those ladies by foul names such as kuties (bitches) luchies (bad 
characters) and asked them to warn their husbands and other 
relatives against taking part in tlie movement ; otherwise their 
property would be confiscated and they would be put to a lot of 
trouble. To be brief they insulted the purdah ladies by uncover- 
ing their faces and using filthy language.” 

** Giani Ram Singh of Hoshiarpur states : — 

“The police roamed about in the lanes and cnteted the bouses 
without permission,.., Sikh women were made to remaio 
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fitting outside their 'door. Foul-words were said to respectable 
women who gave them this dignified reply “ We are ordered by 
the community to stick to peace, therefore, hear 1 you cruel men, 
you might say anything you like, we will bear all these disgraces.” 

The Lambardar of the village reports 

” At Dhakowal (Hoshiarpur) on the 2nd April, 1922, some 20 
constables were deputed to bring in all the womenfolk and child- 
ren. The women and children were brought to the camp by the^ 
free use of cane sticks.” 

” Fakfr Arain and two other Mussalmans of Ghura District 
Hoshiarpur deposed : — 

" Many times the little boys have been beaten, and if any Sikh 
lady is found in the way, she is forcibly detained, her face i$ 
unveiled and she is insulted and abused in foul language." 

In a Panchayat case, which came up before a magistrate at 
Kusur on the 28th March, 1922, the Superintendent of Police int he 
course of his evidence staled : — 

" I do not remember having pulled Sarbarah Lambar- 

dar*s beard, I pulled one man’s beard who refused to move in order 
to get him move. 1 do not know that to touch a Sikh’s beard is 
a sacrilege. I struck one or two who refused to move with a 
cane.’* 

“At Narwana (Siaikot) all the Akalis in charge of the Gurdu- 
wara were arrested except a boy named Shamsher Singh, The 
constables with shoes on entered the room where the Granih Saheb 
was kept. A constable sent " Hukka " Smoke into the " Kcsh ’* 
(long hair) of the boy Shamsher Singh.’* 

" The Nishan Saheb (Sikh religious flag) at Nawnar Gurdwara 
was taken down under the orders of the police and shoe beaten. 
Water was then made over it and in this urine-soaked condition 
it was placed inside the Gurdwara.” 

“ Some two or three thousand visitors from the neighbouring 
villages had assembled in a grove about lialf a mile from the 
village to attend the Diwan which was announced for the nth, 
I2th, and 13th ; but the police having intervened, as stated before 
us, cut tliem off entirely from the village and they had to starve 
for the whole day as the Police did not allow them to go to the 
village to take their meal nor the villagers to take any food to 
the visitors." 

“ The villagers, it was further stated, were not allowed to give 
water or fodder to their cattle and were not even allowed to take 
water from the wells for their own use. A party from a neighbour- 
ing village had come to Ghawind in connection with the ceremony 
of the daughter of a resident of this village, but they had all to 
go without food for the whole day and were confined in the 
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vill^g^ ^long with tbp villagers Ahemnse^ves ; and although A<bfl 
bride was to deparjt on that day, tbp departure had ip be postponed 
on account of the police siege^ and they coidd only jleavp at abopit 
darJc when the siege was removed.” . r 

*'ASikh prisoner iti Ludhiana Jail was reciting t’unj 
Grantbi. The Jailor snatched away the book from him ^nd tore 
it pp, The Sikh protested. “ If yop had broken my head I would 
not have minded it so much, but this insult to my sacred Ourbani 
is worse than death to me.” The Jailor looked angry and calling 
the Lambardars and Policemen he got them on to beat him. At 
this time the jailor uttered foul and sacriligeous words about 
Gurbani. Seeing this other prisoners felt indignant at the 
prisoners being beaten and happened to cry out “ stop him”, The 
jailor with the Lambardars and Policemen ran towards the gate 
and rang the fire alarm. Soon after he began to fire and several 
prisoners were wounded. The Government, has published its own 
version* But the public is not satisfied with it and a public 
independent enquiry is demanded. 

** Similarly, one Abdul Karim of Ludhiana who was in the 
Ambala Jail was once reading Koran in his room No. 5» He'was 
made to stand up by Majha by pulling up of his moustaches (from 
the statement of Kasa Singh Ludhiana.)” 

*‘Syed Atta-Ullah Shah, Non-co‘Operating Bar-at-Law, Jul- 
lundur in his Report on the police excesses at Raikot (Ludhiana) 

says 

** It pains me very much to record here that an old woman of 
ninety received blows for salaming Mauivi Fazal. I found htfr 
right hand swollen, A boy of five received a similar treatment 
His forehead bears marks of injuries. A deaf and dumb man was 
also beaten severely.” 

“ On the 3 rd day a meeting called by .the co^operting citiaens 
of Jullundur was prohibited and forcibly dispersed and there was 
a great display of the Military and the Police in the bazars. The 
Rate-Payers Association on behalf of the citizens of Jullundur 
telegraphed a brief account of these occurrences to the Punjab 
Government, Sir John Maynard came down and so gross were 
the atrocities committed l>y the District Officials that, Sir John 
Maynard found it hard to swallow them and had to recommend 
General Buck's transfer. The local Indian Christians, the Mun- 
icipality and the Bar-Association passed resolutions condemning 
these excesses.” The tiara? of a particular .individual of great 
respionsibility bas been mentioned, who was caught hold ^ by 
the Jhair of his head by the Deputy Cornmissioper . himself. , He 
was .thirdwn into the drain and his hair thfust into the dirty i^ater, 
The gentleman was a ^ikh.and occ;upie,d an important position ip 
the Ipcal ss jCommiWee 
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“ Protests by Bar-Associations : — So great was the feeling of 
anxiety and uinest created by the extremely repressive policy of 
the Government and so loud and wide-spread were the complaints 
which readied the public from all quarters that about the 
20th April last, 51 leading members of the Lahore High Court 
Bar considered it necessary to send a " Note of warning ” to 
Government by issuing following manifesto 

** A great many of the Bar-Associations in the Moffasil also 
passed resolutions condemning the official excesses in their res- 
pective Districts. 
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Nagpur Congress Resolution No. 2. 


NON-CO-OPEUATiO^i. 

WheiCcis ill tlj(! ()]>iiii()ii ot* tlio Congress th« Govoriiiiiotit of 

India has forfeited the eouiideiiee of the country; and 

Whereas the people of India are now (leterniinod to e.'^tablisli Swaraj; 

and 

Whereas all methods adopted hy the people of India prior to the last 
Special Session of the Indian Kational ‘on^ress have failed to secure 
duo reeOf?iiitiou of thoir ri^dits and lilxn-lies and the redress of their 
many and ^(rievous wronjis, inoia* speeially in referioH'o to tlie Khilafat 
and the ihinjah, 

Now this ron^ress v\hile reallirinin^ the resolution on non-violont 
Non-(Voperatioii passed at the Special Sessiem of the Conj^ress at (’aleiitta 
declares that the entiia* or any part or parts of the scheme of non-violent 
Non-(U>-operation, with the reiimnoalion of voluntary association with 
the present Uovernnumt at one (Mid and the relnsal to pay taxes at the 
other, should b(.M»*it in fore** at a time to he d(‘t(5rmined by either the 
Indian National P(M!j,n’ess or the All-lndia (’ontrr(‘ss Committee and that 
in the meanwhile, to prepare the countr> for it, effeetive steps should 
ontiniu* to be taKeii in that behalf; 

(a) by ealliim* upon the parents and jriiardians of sehool (jhildnm 
('and not tin! ehildreii them.M*! vi^s) under the aj,^e of U) 
>(*ars to make i^reater < tforts for tlu^ purpose of with- 
drawing’ tliein from such se,ho(»ls as an* owm*d, aid(‘d or in 
any way eontrolled by Cloveriiment and eoneiirrently to 
lirovide for thoir training in national sehools or hy such 
other means as may lie within their powder in the absence 
of siieh schools: 

(h) liy calling upon students of the age of Iti and over to with- 
draw without delay, irr(*spective of consequences, from 
institutions owned, aided or in any way controlled liy 
UoverniiuMit, if they feel that it is against their conscience 
to continue in institutions whieli are dominated hy a system 
of government wdiieh the natum has solemnly resolved to 
luung to an end, and advising such students <‘ither to 
devote theiuseK es to some sjun'ial servuu* in (*oiinectoii 
with tlie Non-(iou)i)eration mov«*meut or to eoiitiuuo their 
edueation in national iii'-titutions; 

(c) by calling upon trustees, managers ami teachers of Govern- 

ment, alliliated or aided scliools and Municipalities and 
Local Boards to help to nationalise them; 

(d) by calling upon lawyers to make greater etforts to suspend 

their practice and to devote their attention to national 
service including boycott of law courts by litigants and 
fellow-lawyers, and the settlement .,,of disputes by privafc# 
arbitration; 
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(e) in order to muko India economically independent and self- 

contained by calling upon merchants and traders to carry 
out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations, to encour- 
age hand‘Spinning and hand-weaving and in that behalf by 
having a scheme of economic boycott planned and for- 
mulated by a committee of experts to be nominated by the 
All-India Congress Committee ; 

(f) and generally, inasmuch as self-sacrilice is essential to the 

success of ^^on-Co-oporation, by calling upon every section 
and every man and woman in the country to make the ut^ 
most possible contribution of self-sacrilice to the national 
movement ; 

(g) by organising Committees in each village or group of villages 
with a provincial central organisation in the principal 
cities of each Province for the purpose of accelerating 
the progress of; Non-Co-operation ; 

(h) by organising a band of national workers for a service to be 

called the Indian National {Service ; and 

f ij by taking elloctivo steps to raise a national fund to be called 
the All-India Tilak Memokial SwAKAjvA Fund for the 
purpose of liimiicmg the foregoing National (Service and 
the Non-Co-operation movement in general. 

This Congress congratulates the nation upon the progiv*ss made so 
far ill working the programme of Non-Cu-operation, specially with regard 
to the boycott of Councils by the voters, ami claims, iii the circums- 
tances m which they have bten brought into existence, gthat the new Coun- 
cils do not represent the country and trusts that those, who have allowed 
themselves to be elected iii spite of the deliberate alistentioii from the polls 
of an overwhelming majority of their constituents, will see their way to 
resign their seats m the Council, and that if they retain their seats lu spite 
of the declared wish of their respective constiliiences lu direct negation 
ot the principle of democracy, the electors will studiousl> refrain from 
asking for any political service from such Councillors. 

This Cougress recognises the growing frieudliness between the Police 
and the (Soldiers and the people, and hopes that the former will refuse to 
subordinate their creed and country to the fullilmeut of orders of their 
oHicers, and, by courteous and considerate behaviour towards the jieople, 
will remove the reproach hitherto levelled against them that they are de- 
void of any regard for the feelings and sentiments tor their own people. 

And the Cougress appeals to all people in Government employment, 
pending the call of the nations for resignation of their service, to help the 
national cause by iinpoVtiiig greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all popular 
gatherings whilst refraining from taking any aetive part therein and, 
more specially, by openly rendering linancial assistance to the national 
movement. 

This Cougress desires to lay special emphasis on NON-VIOLENCE 
being the integral part of the No ii-Go operation resolution and invites 
the attention of the people to the fact that NON-VIOLENCE in word 
and dead is as essential between people themselves, as in the respect 
of the Government, and this Congress is of opinion that the spirit of 
violence is not only contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy 
but actually retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages 
of Non-Co-operation, 
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Calcutta Special Congress Resolution. 
September 20, 1920. 

In view of the fant that on Iho KliilMl’aL quo^tion hc)!!) tlio Indiaii 
and Irnporlal Govornmonts have si«iin,ll> railed m ilunr dnU towards 
the Mussalmans of India, and the Vnino Alinisttn- Jias dolil.orattdv 
brokon liia pled^od word giv(^n to them and that it is the duty of ovory 
non-Moslem Indian in every lot^itimate manner to assist liis Miissalniaii 
brother in bis attempt to remove the reliiaons <-aI;niiitv that has ovei 
taken him. 

And in view of the fact that in the matter cd' the events of April 
1919 both the said Governments have f^iossly m-^Ieeled or faihul to 
protect the innocent people of tin' iMinjab and piu.'.'h ol'tieers f^uilty 
of uusoldierly and barbarous behaviour lowaids Ihem and liave exonerated 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for most of the official crimes and callous (o the sufforint^s ol 
the people plaeed under his admin isli at ion and tint the debate in 
the House of Commons and specially in tin' House of Lords betrayed 
a woeful lack of sympnthy with the i>oop!e of India and showi'd 
viitual support of the systematic teriorism and frifi'htfiilne.'.s adopted 
in the Punjab and that the latest Vieeief^ml pronouncement is iiroof oi 
an entire absence of repontence in the matters of th i KhilaCat and the 
Punjab. 

This Ponj?ross is of opinion thal there can he no conti'iitmenk in 
India without the redress of the two afore-mentiinii'd wroni’S and that 
the only olTeetual means to vindicate iiati<»nal honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wron^jfs in future is the eNtablishiiH'nt of Swiirajya. 
This Coiif^ress is further of opinion that tlu're is no course left open 
for the people of India but to approve of and adojit the imliey of 
profj:ressive non-violent Non-Co-operalion ii'anunratcMl iiy Mr, Gandhi 
until the said wron^^s are righted and Swaraj} a in (stablished. 

And inasmuch as a be^innniK should be made by the classes who 
have hitherto moulded and r<*prcsen1ed public opinion and inasmuch 
as Government consolidates ils powu'r t}irouii:li lith-s and liononrs 
bestowed on the peopbq throuf,di schools controlled by it, its law- 
courts and its Lej^islativc Goiincils and innsmindi as it is desirable in 
tho prosociitioii of the movement to take the minimum risk and to 
call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attaiament of the desired 
object, this Conj^ress earnestly advises: — 

(a) surrender of titles and homu'ary offices and resij^uation 

from nominated seats in local l.odies; 

(b) refusal to attornl Government levees, durbars and other 

officials and semi-oflicial fimctioiis held by Govi'rnment 
official or in their honour; 

(c) .gradual withdrawal of eliiblren from Schools and (^oHojres 

owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place 
of such Schools and (lollej^es establishment ol ^^ational 
Schools and Collepfos in the various Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and estabiishnient of private arbitration courts by their 
aid for the settlement of private disputes; 
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(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labourinf? 

classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in 
Mesopotamia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 

to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of 
the voters to vote for any candidate who may, despite 
the Congress advice, offer himself for election; 

(g) boycott of foreign good; 

And inasmuch as Non-Co-oporation has been conceived as a measure 
of discipline and self-sacritice without wliich no nation can make real 
progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should be given in the very 
first stage of Non-Co-operation to every man, woman and child, for such 
discipline and self-sacrifice, this (’ongrcss advises adoption of Swadeshi 
in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inasmuch as Iho existing mills of 
India with indigenous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 
yam and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation, and are 
not likely to do so for long time to come, this Congress advises 
immediate stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale by 
means of reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand-weaving^ on 
the part of the millions of weavers who liave ahandoned their ancient 
and honourable calling for want of encouragement. 
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(6) I shall carry out the iiistnictions of my superior officers, and 
all the rej^nlations not inconsisfeiit with the spirit of this pledf^e prescribed 
by the Volunteer Board or tlie Working? Committee or niiy other a|?euey 
established by the Congress. 

(7) I am prepared to siiflVr im])rlMoimeijt, assault, or even death 
for the sake of my religion and my eoiintry withont resentmont 

(8) 111 the event of my impi isitnmeni 1 shall not claim from the 
Congress any support for my family or de]>« ndciits. 

This Congress trusts that every person of tlie ago of IS and over will 
immediately join the Volunteer Organisations. 

Notwithstanding the proelnmal ions i>rohi})itiing pii])Iic meetings, 
and inasmuch as even Committee iii(‘etiug.-> l,;ive } ca-u attmnpK'd to be 
construed as public meetings, this Oongress advises the holding of 
Coraiiiittee meetings and of pnldie mcctiri;.>, 11. .■ latli*r in enclosed 
places and by tickets and by pnvious aiinoniH'cments at which as far 
as possible only siu-akcrs previoiisl> a nnoniiccd shall ddiv er wri tten 
.peeebes, eare being takmi in every ease to avoid risk of pro\ ocation 
nd possible violence by the juiblii* in consequence. 

This Congress is further of otunioii tlat('i\il Bisobedn nee is the 
only civilized and (dTcctivc substitute for an armed rebellion wlnuievcr 
every (dher remedy for preventing arbitral}, tyrannical and emaseiilating 
use of authority by individuals or <‘or]>oriitions has been tried ami tliere- 
fore advises all (kuigress workers ami others who lielieve in p<‘a(*efu] 
methods and an' convim'ed that them* is no remedy savi^ •'onie kind of 
sacrifice to dislodge the <>\isting goverumeiit from its j'osition of perfect 
irresponsibility' to tin' i)e<)]de of India to organise imluidual Civil itisobe- 
dionee and mass C'ivi Disobedience wfien the mass of peojilc have been 
sullicieiitl.v trained in the methods of non-violence ami otlnu’wise in terms 
of the resolution tliereon of the l:mt meeting <.f the Alhfmlia t’ongross 
Committee held at Di'lhi, 

This Congress is of ojiinion that in onler to com-entiati* attrition 
ii\)on Civil Disobedience, whether mass or individual, whether of an 
offensive or ileDmsivt* ehavaetcr. imder juopi'r ^atcgl1ards ami under 
instrueiioiis to be issued from time to time bv the Working Committee or 
the Provincial Congress Coiiiiiuttee eom'erued, all otlier Congress activi- 
ties should be su.sperdml whenever ami whenver ami to the extent to 
which it may be found neces-arv. 

This Congress (-alls upon all students of the age of IS and over 
particularly those studlng in the national institniioi s and tin* staffs 
thereof immediately to sign the foregoing pledge and liecoim* immihersof 
National Voliinleor Corps. 

hi view of the impending arnx'.t of a largo niiinher of Congress 
workers, this Congress whilst requiring the ordinarv machinery to rmnain 
intact and to he utilised in the ordinary maiuior wlimu'ver feasililo, hereby 
appoints until further instructions Malialma Gandhi as the sole executive 
authority of the (kmgress and invests him with the full powers of the 
All-India Congress Committee including the powm* to ('onveue a sjiecial 
session of the (’oiigress or of the All-India Congn^ss Committee or the 
Working Committee, such juiwers to exercise hetwnm any two sessions 
of the All-India Congress Conimillee, and also with power to appoint 
a successor in emergency, 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said sue.cossor and all sub- 
sequent snceossors inipoiiito'l in turn by their predecessors itll lus afore- 
iaid powers, 
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Provided that nothin?: in this resolution shall be deemed to authorise 
Mahatma Gaudhi or any of the aforesaid successors tojconclude any terms 
of peace with the Goveninuuit of India or tholBritish Government without 
the previous sanction of the All-India Congrress Committee to be finally 
ratified by the Congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided 
also that the present creed of the Congrc'ss in no case bo altered by 
Mahatma Gandhi or his successors except with the leave of the Congress 
first obtained. 

The Congress congratulates all those patriots who are now under 
goingimprisonment for the sake of their conscience or country and realise 
thit their sacrifice has considei*ably hastened the advent of Swaraj. 
RESOLUTION H. 

This Congress appeals to all thoso who do not believe in full Non-Co- 
oporalioTi or in the principle of Non-Co-operation, but who consider it 
essential for the sake of natioiial solf-rospect to demand and insist upon 
the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and for the sake of 
full national self-oxpression, to insist upon the? Immediate establishment 
of Swaraj, to render full assistance to the nation in the promotion of unity 
between different religions communities, to pojnilariso carding, hand* 
spining and haud'weaving from its econo7nical aspect and as a cottage 
industry necessary in order to supplement the resources ot millions of agri- 
culturists who are living on the brink of starvation, and to that end preach 
and practise the use of hand-spun and harip-woven garmoi'is, to help the 
cause of total prohibition and if Hindus, to bring about removal of un- 
touchability and to help the improvomoni of the condition of the sub- 
merged classes, 

RESOLUTION 111. 

The Congress expresse.ss its linn conviction that the Moplah distur- 
bance was not due to the Non-Co-oporators or the Khilafat movement, 
especially as the Non-Co-operation or the Khilafat preachers wore denied 
opportunity of carrying on effective propaganda of non-violence in the 
afi’ected parts by the District authorities for six months before the distur- 
bance, but is duo to causes wholly unconnected with the two movements 
and that tho outbr(‘ak would not have occurred had the message of non- 
violence been allowed to reac.h them. Nevertheless this Congress deidoros 
the acts done by caudain Mopl.ahs by wav of forcible conversions and des- 
truction of life and properly and is of opinion that the prolongation of the 
disturbance in Malabar could have been prevented by the Government 
of Madras accepting the i)roferred assistance of Maulana Yaqub Hasan 
and other Non-Co-()i)erators and allowing Mahatma Gaudhi to proceed to 
Malabar and is fnrtlier of opinion that the treatme-nt of Moj)lah prisoners 
as evidenced by the aspliyxiation incidemt was an act of inhumanity 
unheard of in modern times and unworthy of a Government that calls 
ilsoif civilised. 

RESOLUTION IV. 

This Congress congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha and the 
Turks upon their successes and assures the Turkish nation of India's 
sympathy and support in its struggle to retain its status and indepeu- 
denco. 

RESOLUTION V. 

This Congress deplores the occurrences that took place in Bombay on 
the 17th November last and after and assures all parties and communities 
that it has been and is the desire and determination of the Congress to 
guard their rights to fullest extent. 
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Finally, in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be 
redressed and Swarajya established within one year, this Congress 
urges upon all public bodies whether affiliated to the (>)ngress or 
otherwise, to devote their exclusive attention to the promotion of non- 
violence and Non-Co-operation with the Government and, inasmuch as 
the movement of Non-Co-oporation can only succeed by complete < o- 
operation amongst the people themselves, this (h)ngress calls upon 
public associations to advance Hindu-Muslim unity and the Hindu dele- 
gates of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, wherever they may be existing 
and to make a special effort to rid Hinduism of the rcjproach of im- 
touchability, and respectfully urges the religious heads to help the 
growing desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its treatment of the 
suppressed classes. 
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36th Indian National Congress. 


Ahmedabad Session, 1921. 


JIKSOLUTION 1. 

Whereas since the lioldinj^ of the last National Con^ross the people 
of Indha have found from actual expeiience that by reason of the adoption 
of non-violent Non- Jo-operation the country has made great advance 
in fearlessness, s<'lf-sacrilice and scif-resiiect, and whereas the move- 
ment has greatly damaged the prestige of the (iovernnient and whereas 
on the whole the country is rapidly progressing towards Swaraj, this 
Congress conlirms the lu'solution adopted at the special session of the 
Congress at Calcutta ami re-alliriued at Nagpur and places on record 
the fixed determiiuilion of the I'ongress to continue the programme of 
non-violent Non-Co-oi»eration witli greater vigour than hitlierto in such 
manner as each provim'o may delermim* till the Punjab and the 
Khilafat wrongs are redressed and Swaraj is establisluul and the tmutrol 
of the Coverniiieut of India pass(‘s into tlic liauds ol the peophi from 
that of an irresponsible (M>rporation. 

And whereas by reason of the threat utter<Ml })>■ llis IJxc.elleiiey the 
Viceroy in liis recent spetudies and tile con^ei|ueiit re >re.ssion started 
by the (fovcriiment of India in tln^ various provimu's ])v way of disband- 
ment of \’^oluute(*r Corps ami for<ui)l(‘ prohibitum of public and even 
committee m(*etiiigs in an illegal and higli-hamled manner and by the 
arrest of many Congress woihers in several jiroviiu'es, and wlicri^as 
this repression is maulfeslI^ intended to stitie. all Congress and Khilafat 
activities and deprive the pnb.ic ol their ashirttamu*, this Congress 
resolves that all activities «>1 the Congress be suspended as far as 
necessary and appeals to all, (juietly and without any demonstration, to 
offer themselves for arrest by )»eJonging lo the Volunteer Organisations 
to he formed throughout the ('.ouutry in ti'rms of the Jxesolution of tlie 
Working Committee arrived at in Ihmibay on tlie 2Jird day ol Noveinlior 
last, provided that no one shall he accepted as volunteer who does not 
sign the following pledge: 

With God as witness 1 solemnly deelare that, 

(1) I wish to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

(‘2) fs(» long as 1 remain a member <»C the Coriis I shall remain non- 
violent in word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to bo non-yiolont 
in intent since 1 believe that as India is circumstanced non-violence 
alone can lielj) the Khilafat and the Punjai) and result in the attainment 
of Swaraj ami consolidation of unity among all the races and (Mmimunities 
of India whether Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, i’arsi, Chiistiaii or dew, 

(d) 1 believe in and .sliall endeavour always to promote siudi 

unity. 

(4) 1 believe in Swadeslii as essential for India's eeonomic, political 
and moral salvation, and shall use haud-spuu and hand-woven Khaddar 
to the exclusion of every other cloth. 

(o) As a Hindu 1 believe iii the justice and necessity of removing 
the evil of untouchability and shall, on all possible occasions seek, per- 
sonal contact with and endeavour to render service to the submerged 
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R^(^ubons passed at the All-India Congress Conii'nittce 
held at Bezwada on the 31st Mkxch and ist April, 
1921. ^ ' 


opinion of the AlUndia Congress Committee, all Congress 
orpmsations and workers should eoncontrato their attention chiefly upon 
(I) bringing the AllJndm Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund to one crore 
or rupees and before the ^iOth June next, each Congress Province to 
collect m the ratio of its population ; (11) putting on the Congress 
register one crore of members and before the 30th June next, osjch 
province to contribute the number of mombors in the ratio of its popu^ 
I (^fl) introducing timely into the villages and houses 20 

ik working order and before 

the SOth June next, each province to introduce the number of Charkbas 
in the ratio of its population. 


2. The AlMndia Congress Committee congratulates the country on 
the rapid progress made in the organisation of Panchayats and trusts that 
the people will make still greater efforts to boycott the Government Law 
Courts. 


3. This Congress Committee congratulates the country on its 
spontaneous response to the Principle of self-purification underlying the 
movement of non-violent Non-Oo-operation‘by taking up the campaign 
against the drink evil and trust that the habit of taking intoxicating 
drinks and drugs will totally disappear from the laud by the persistent 
and continuous efl'orts of self-sacrificing workers. 

4. Whilst the All- India Congress Committee is of opinion that the 

orders of officials in the various provinces against non-co-operators in 
pursuit of the policy of repression inaugurated by the Governmeitt are 
totally unwarranted by the situation in the country and are in most cases 
pronounced by highest legal opinion to bo illegal and whilst the All- 
India Congress Coinniittoo believes the country has responded in a 
wonderful manner and in the face of grave provocation b> tho authorities 
to the principle of non-violence enjoined by tho I'ongress in the country's 
pursuit after ISwaraj and redress of tho Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
this Committee is of opinuni that apart from the fact that Civil Dis- 
obedience is not expressly comprised in tho (’oiigress resolution in 
relation to Noii-Co-oporatiou, the country is not yet sufticiently disciplined, 
organized and ripe for the iiumediato taking up l<‘r Civil Disobidionoe 
and this Committee by way of preparation thorofori* advises all lho»ie 
upon whom orders may be served vol untardy to conform to them and 
tvu^t that new workers will take tlic place of those who may l>e disabled 
by the Government and that people at larg(5 instead of l>eiiig dishearta 
ened or frightened by sneb orders will contimio their work of rpurt ^rga- 
njt^atiou and construction skct<di«d by the }..suluiiou. 
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Resolution passed by All-India Congress Committee 
which met at Bombay on the 28th, agth and 30th 
July, 1921. 

RESOLUTION No. 1. 

In the event of the British Govornmoiit periistin#? in bringing to 
India His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales in spite of the growing 
unrest and discontent by reason of tlu5 failure of Government to respond 
to popular will, the All-Imlia Congress ronimittee is of opinion that it is 
the duty of every one, in terms and in virtue of the Non-Co-operation 
‘resolution ^uiiiihed at the Si>ee,ial Session of the i’oiigress in Septemlior 1920 
at Calcutta and re Mllirnicd at the ordinary .se^sioJl in Deceninber 1920 at 
Nagpur, to refrain from participating in or asr^Isllng in any welcome to 
His Royal Highnebs or any functions organised oQicially or otherwise iy 
connection with his visit. 

While the All-Jndia Congress Conunitteo considers it its painful duty 
to tender the above advice to the pe<*ple it desires to place on record its 
opinion that India bears no sort of feeling against the person of bis 
Royal Highness and that tills advice is tendered because the Committee 
regards the proposed visit us a politiyal move and calculated to give 
strength and support to a system cf Oove,rment that has resulted in a 
breach of faith with the Musalmans of India and atrocious injustice to 
the people of India as during the Martial La sv days in 1919 in the Punjab 
and a system that is designed to keep India ns long as p(is>iblp from her 
birth-rights of Swaraj. 

RESOLUTION No. 2. 

(a) The All-India (.'ongro.ss Committee desires to tender its congra- 
tulations to the nation upon the fultilment of the resolution arrived at 
Btzwada to collect one crorc of rupees for the All- India Tilak Memorial 
Swaraj Fund, and in this conuection especially tenders its warm 
congratulations to the generous citizens of Bombay without whose 
response the Kosoliition seemed to bo impossible of fuUllineut, 

■ (b) In order to be able to attain Swaraj and to secure the redress 

of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs during the current year the 
All-India Congress Uononittee desires that all Congress organisations and 
those who sympathise with the national aspirations should concentrate 
their attention upon attaining complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 
.30th of September next and raauufactnie of Kliaddar by stimulating 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving and to this end the All-India Congresg 
Committee advises that all persons belonging to the Congress shall discard 
the use of foreign cloth as from the 1st day of August next and advises 
all Congress organisations; — 

(1) to use all national educational institutions as far as possible 
- lor hand-spinning and hand-weaving; 

(2) to introduce spinning-wheels into the hpmes which do not yet 
, (joteess them ; 

(3) in every district to take a census of weavei’s and to induce them 
offering facilities to discard the use of foreign yarn and to use as far 

^ ^ poasiile hand-spun yarn, and otherwise to use Indian mill-spun ^arn ; 
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(4) to induce by special encouragement weavers who have given up 
their calling to return to it ; / 

(6) to take a census of cotton carders and to induce them to'prepare 
cards for spinning; 

(6) to open depots for the supply of Khaddar, is pinning-wheols 
handlooms and all accessories required for spinning and weaving; 

(7) to collect foreign cloth from consumers for destruction or use 
outside India, at their option. 

(c) Tbe AlUndia Congress Committee invites the mill agents and 

share-holders of the groat spinning and weavijig companies in' Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and elscwliere to support the iialional etiovt by regulating 
the price of their manufactures so as to b(‘ar pioportion to the wages 
of mill-hands and other expenditure, and so as to be within the reach of 
the poorest and trust that in no case will they raise the prize beyond 
tbe prevailing rates. ^ 

(d) The All-India Congress (Committee ifivites the importers of 
foreign cloth and yarn to co operate with the nation by iimnediatoly 
stopping all foreign orders and by endeavouring to dispose of their stock 
as far as passible outside India. 

RKSOLUTION No. 3. 


The All-India Congress (>)minittoc notes with deep satisfaction the 
growth of public opinion and the oampaigii against the use and salo of 
intoxicating liquors or drugs by means of i»eaeufu]Iy pickotting shops 
licensed for the purpose of selling su’cli liquors or drugs, and notes with 
concern the unduo and imprope^intorferouce commenced by the Govern- 
ment in various parts of the country with the recognised right 'of the 
public to wean weak members fn>m temptations to visit such shops and 
desires it to be understood that in the event of such inierfereuee with the 
peaceful exorcise of the said right being persisted in, the Committee will 
be prepared to recommend the continuance of pickotting in disregard of 
such interference and advises the Working Committee to investigate 
cases of interference and anihonse disregard thereof whenever and whero- 
ever it may bo considered desirable and in the intero'jbs of the movement. 

The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the Chaua District 
Board for its resolution on pickotting and the determination to continue 
it and calls upon oth^r Local Boards and Municipalities in India imme- 
diately to follow the splendid lead of that Board. 

The All-India Congress Committee appeals to the keepers „of shops 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors or drugs to recognise the growing 
force of acute public opinion against the continmuice of such trade and to 
respond to the wish of the nation by immediately disoontmuing jt. 

RESOLUTION No. L 


The All-India Congress Committee deplores the excesses committed 
bv crowds at Malegaon and recently by some people in parts of the City 
o? Aligarh oven though under grave provocation and advises Congress 
organisations to inculcate among the people the importance of observing 
the spirit of complete non-violence as an indispensable part ot Non- 
Co-operation and whilst condemning these isolated instances of popular 
violence the Committee desires to congratulate the ilieople ot India upon 
theirhaving exercised complete self-restraint notwithstanding grave pro- 
tooatK^^ the local authorities as in Dharwar, Matiari, Guntur. 

S»r Persia, Kerah, North-West Frontier Province, Keojhar and 

ilsewbero. 



V The Ail^IiadiV <;ongr^^ Commil^e^ UnShw 1‘5'iniBl^Sy^^^^^ 
^i*?ktirt«^troiis to >he feinJlies of those who h<iye test their fives fty the 
ttjprovoked fire opened upon them hy the local iiutfeoriUes ai seHraJ 
;pteees and congratulates all those brave au^ ianbcent oitiKens who ^ye 
been wounded or are suffering imprisonment and records its deep 
appreciatfoii of the fact that in. the majority of .cases the parties w^dt: 
to jail without offering any defence whatsoever. 


.The AlMndia Congress Committee is of opiuion. that the way to 
fnoedoni lies only througli voluntary suffering and therefore through 
impi-isonroent of innocent men and women without defence or bail. 


The All-India ('ongress Committee regards reprCvSsion going on in 
seworal pa'rts of the country and the serious and wide-spread repression 
going on in the lljiitod Provinces as a sign of tho near approach of 
freedom and therefore hopes that the people in the provinces conoerimd 
ysill not be frightened or domoralizod and that willing workers will 
cOme forward to take the place of those who without any more breach 
on their part might lose their lives or might be imprisoned. 

The All-India Congress Committee has taken note of the reasonable 
desire of workers in tho United Provinces and other parts to take up 
Civil Disobedience in answer to the repressive measures of Local Govern- 
ments and has also taken note of the fact that the administration 
in the North-West f’routior Province has even prohibited the entry into 
that Province of the members of the Frontier Inquiry Committee 
appointed by the Central Khilafat Committee to enquiry into the outrages 
'allege4 to have been committed by the local officials in Banoo but with 
a view to ensure greater stability of non-violent atmosphere 
throughout India and in order to test the measure of influence attained 
by the Congress over the people and further in order to retain on the 
park of the nation an atmosphere free from ferment necessary for the 
proper and swift prosecution of Swadeshi, the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee is of opinion that Civil Disobedience should bo postponed till after 
the completion of the programme referred to in the resol utary, on 
Sl^'adeshi, after which the Uomraittco will not hesitate, if necessary to 
rocommand a course of Civil Disobedience even though it might have to 
be adopted by a Special Session of tho Congress, provided however 
that it is open to any Province or place to adi^pt Civil Disobedience subjot^t 
to the previous approval of tho Working Committee obtained withib 
the constitution through the Provincial Congress Committee concerned^ 
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R^utiw of the AU-India Congress Committee held at 
< Delhi on 4th and 5th November, 1921. 

fhA tor the fuinimenfr bl 

the, Ntttional (letennmalioo to oaUblisli Swarai hafn-o ii.^ .iT 

■* ‘k® do-oonatraW ill oapacUy tor Smjlw 

selt't^^straiiit by obseiTing perfect noii-violeuce over the arrest and 

ItTaShf f”' Ali Brothers a„d the other IcwleJs. aSrwbereaJ 
it IS desirable for fcbo Nation to domonstrate its capacity for further 
sutering and diacipliao siilftoient for tho attaiinneut of tSwaraj. 

The AIMudia Congress Committee authorises every Province on 
Its own responsibility, to undertake Civil Disobedience fncU dh g nun“ 
payment ot taxes, in the manner that may be considered the most 

subject to the 

(1) In the individual Civil Disobedience the individual must 
know hand-spmning aud must have completely fulfllled that part of 
the Programme which is applicable to him or her, o. g., he or she 
must have entirely discarded the use of foreign cloth and adopted 
c^nly hand-spun and hand-woven garments, must be a believer in 
Hindu-Mushm unity and in the unity amongst all the oommnnities 
professing different religions in India as an article of faith must 
believe in non-violence as absolutely essential for the redress ot the 
Khijafat and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj, and if 
a lltudn, must by his personal conduct show that ho regards uutouch- 
ability as a blot upon Nationalism ; 

(2) In the event of Mass Civil Disobedience a District or Tahsil 
should be treated as a unit, aud therein a vast majority of the population 
must have adopted full Swadeshi and must be clothed out of cloth hand- 
spun and hand- woven in that District or Tahsil, and must believe in and 
practise ail the other items of Non- Co-operation. 


Provided that no civil resistor should expect to be supported out 
of public funds, and members of the families of civil resistors under- 
going sentence will bo expected to support themselves by carding, hand' 
spinning and hand-weaving or any other means ; 

‘Provided further that upon application by any Provincial Congress 
Committee it is open to the Working Committee to relax the conditions 
of Civil Disobedience, if it is satisfied that any condition should be 
waived/ 


3. The All-India Congress Committee while regarding the progress 
so far made in Swadeshi as encouraging is of opinion that enough 
progress has not been made all round, and calls upon workers throughout 
India to devote their exclusive attention to the completion of boycott 
oJC foreign yarn and cloth and manufacture of hand-spun yarn and hani 
woven cloth so as to enable the country to offer universal Civil Disobe- 
dience if necessary. 

4. The All-India Congress Committee endorses tho Resolution 
passed by the Working Committee regarding the duty of all Govern- 
thent employees, whether civilians fr soldiers, and is of opinion that 
it 'is the .' inherent right of a citizen to pronounce his opinion 
tijpbn the advisibility or otherwise of Government servants leaving 
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civil or military service and that ts the inherent right of every ^itken 
to appeal in an open manner to the soldier Or the civilian to sever his 
connection with a Oovemm^t which has forfeited the confidence and 
support of the vast majority of the population of fndia. 

5. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the Non-Co 
operators who have been arrested or imprisoned in the country and 
is of opinion that their sufferings will hasten the attainment of the 
country*8 purpose. 

,6. The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts the 
Resolution on Foreign Policy proposed by the Working Committee that 
the Congress should let it bo know a to the neighbouring and other non- 
Indian States : — 

(1) that the present Government of India in no way represent Indian 
opinion aud that their policy has been traditionally guided by considera- 
tions more of holding India in subjection than of protecting her borders; 

(2) that India as a self-governing country can have nothing to fear 
from the neighbouring States or any State as her people have no designs 
upon any of them and hence no intention of establishing any trade 
relations hostile to or not desired by the people of such States ; and 

(3) that the people of India regard most treaties entered into with 
the Imperial Government by neighbouring States as mainly designation by 
the latter to perpetuate the exploitation of India by the Imperial power 
and would therefore urge the States having no ill-will against the people 
of India having no desire to injure her interest to refrain from entering 
into any treaty with Imperial power. 

The Committee wishes also to assure the Foreign States that when 
India has attained self-government, her foreign policy will naturally be 
always guided so as to respect their religious obligations. 
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Resolution passed at the Alhlndia Congress Committee 
meeting held at Delhi on 24th and 25th February, 
1922. 

1, The AlModia CoDgress Conmittee having carefully considered 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee at its meeting held at 
Bardoli on the 11th and 12th instant, confirms the said resolutions with the 
modifications mentioned therein and further resolves that individual 
Civil Disohedionce whether ot‘ a defensive or aggressive character may be 
commenced in respect of particular place or particular laws at the iustauee 
of aud upon permission being granted therefor by the respective IVovittr 
cial Committees ; provid<‘d that sueli Civil Disobedience shall not be per» 
mitted unless all the conditions laid down by tbo Congress or the ^Ibludia 
Congress Committee or tliu Working Committee are strictly fulfilled. 

Reports haviug been received from various quarters that picketting 
Kogardiug foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor-picketting, the All-India 
Congress Committee authorises such picketting of a bona-fide character of 
the same terms as liquor picketting mentioned in the Bardoli resolution. 

The All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be understood that the 
resolution of the Working Committee do not mean any abandonment of the 
original Congress programme of Non-Co-operation or permanent abandon 
ment or Mass Civil Disobedience but eonsid»-rs that an atmosphere on 
necessary mass non-violence can be established by the workers concentrat- 
ing upon the constructive progrnmme framed by the Working Committee 
at Bardoli. 

The All-India Congress Committee holds Civil Disobedience to be the 
right and duty of the people to be exercised and performed whenever the 
State opposes the declai'ed will of Iho people. 

Note.— Individual Civil Disobedience is disobedience of orders or laws 
by a single individual or an ascertained number or groiu> of individuals. 
Therefore a prohibited public meeting where aduiissioii is regulated by 
tickets and to which no unauthorised admission is allowed an iuslance 
of Individual Civil Disobedience, whereas a prohibited meetiug to which 
the general public is admitted without any restriction is an instance of 
Mass Civil Disobedience. Such Civil Disobedience is defensive when a 
prohibited public meeting is hold for conducting a normal activity 
although it may result in arrest. It would be aggressive if it is held not 
for any normal activity but merely for the purpose of courting arrest and 
imprisonment. 
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Edsoltttions passed by the Working Committee which 
met at Calcutta on 31st January and ist — 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1921, with Mahatma Gandhi in the Chair. 

(15) This Commifctoe, having^ <'arefully considered the Htudent^ 
Movement in all its bearings, is of opinion tliat the organizers and 
professors and teachers of Collegos and High {Schools nationalized or 
opened or to be nationalized or opened in accordance with the Congress 
resolution on non violent Non-Co-op«ration should draw up and publish 
a new curriculum to bo in hoeping with the national requirementu. and 
to be enforced in full at tho end of the current year and* advises them 
duriufif the transitiou and preparation period to confine their attention: — 

(0 to teaching hand-spinning and manufacture of yarn in 
order forthwith to supplement the shortage of yarn spun 
in Indian Mills and to encourage the revival of the art 
of spinning; 

(2) to teaching Hindustani through the Devanagari and Urdu 

Scripts ; 

(3) to enable the students to assimilate through their mother- 

tongues the instruction already acquired ; 

(I) and, for those students who desire to devote themselve® 
to immediate National Service in the way of village 
organization etc., to give them a short cour.se of training 
to lit tliom for the purpose. 

(Ifi) This Committeo advi.soa Provincial ('ougro.ss Committees to 
organise, for their respective provinces, the Indian National Hervice 
contemplated in the uon-violont N<»n (’o*op(*cation resolution and, in so 
doing, to ensure the fulfilment of the fidlowing minimum r((quiremunts: — 

(1) Candidates should possess a competent knowhidge of the 

vernacular of their province and hand-spinning and an 
elemonlary knowlodgci of the t‘C“fiomic, social and poli- 
tical comditiou of this coiintrv to the satisfaction of the 
Board to ]k> ai»pointed by the Provincial Congress 
CoinniiMiic and approx od by the All-India (^lnglM}S.s 
(Vnnmittce and consisting of at lc;o'i one l>eetor, one 
i'idiicatioiiist and oim PoiMnessnian, 

(2) Candidates slionld be free from any incurable disease or 

habit that would interfere with the due disrhai-ge of 
tlieir duties. 

(.’I) Candidates should produce to the satistaction ot tim said 
Board a certificate of character signed by at least two 
respectable men of their distrieds. 

(4) Candidates should promi.so to acvott3 their whole time and 

attention to ttie serviee entrusteil to thorn from tiino to 
time. 

(5) A candidate should bo liable to instant dismissal tor neg- 

lect of duty, broaidi of discipline, dishonesty or non- 
compliance with tho requirements of the Non-Co-opera- 
tidu applicable to him or her. 

(6) Contracts should bo for the current year, 
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(7) Candidates should weivo no lUore than what is tocitLired 

for the maintetiano© of their .depondonts and thOinselves 
and, in no case, more than Bb» 50 per month. 

(8) No candidate should be approved who is found to be 

heavily in debt or who has a family that cannot be 
reasonably supported by a monthly honorarium of 
RSi 50. 

(0) No candidate shall be appointed who does not comply or 
has not complied with the requirements of the Non-Co- 
operzitiou resolution especially applicable to him or her. 

(10) Candidates should not be under the a^e of 18. 

(11) All candidates approved by the said Board shall Sign the 

contracts in triplicate, one copy to be filed at the office 
of the Provincial Congress Committee, one to be nlecl 
with the All-Tndia Congress Committee not later than 
eight clays after the signing of the contract and one to 
be retained by the approved Candidates. 

(12) Each candidate shall receive a letter of appointment and 

instructions to be signed by the Chairman of the Ero- 
vinciril Congress Commitlco, which shall include speeme 
directions for the strictest observance of non-violence 
in word and de(*d and the details of service to be 
performed by th(‘ candidates seletdod. 
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Resolutions of the Working Committee held at CaculttA 
on 6th, 7th, 8th and nth September, 1921. 

18. That in the opinion ot* tho Working Cominittob Non- Co-operators 
should refuse to pay (iiiu or serve as special constables and should 
prefer imprisonment. 

25. The Working Committee places on record its sense of deep regret 
over the deeds of violence done by Aloplahs in certain areas of Malabar, 
these deeds being evidence of tiie fact that there are still people in India 
who have not understood the mes.^age of the Congress aiid tlic Central 
Khilafat Committee and calls upon every Congiess and Khilafat worker 
to spread the nuid message of non-violence fven under the gravest 
provocation throughout the length and breadth of India, 

Whilst, however, condemning violence on the pari of the Moplahs 
the Working Committee desire.s it to be known that the evidence in its 
possession showvs that provocation beyond enduranee v\'a.s given to the 
Moplahs and that the reports published by and on behali of the Govern- 
ment have given oiic-sided and highly oxnggeraled account of the wrongs 
done by tlie Moplahs and an uiuler-sialemeni of the needless destruction 
of life resorted to by the Government lu tho name of peace and order. 

The Working Committee regrets to lind that there have been instances 
of so-called forcible conversion by some fanaties among the Moplahs* 
but warms tho public against believing in the Government and inspired 
versions. The report before the Committee says : — The families which 
have been reported to have been forcibly converted into Mohaiuedanism 
lived in the neighbourhood of Manjeri. It is (dosir that conversions 
were forced upon Hindus by a fanatic gang which was always opposed 
to the Khilafat and Nou-Co-operation movement and there wore only three 
cases so tar as our information goes." 

It has been reported to the Working Committee that tho disturbances 
took place only ill areas in whhdi ‘’ongre‘'S and Khilafat activities were 
prohibited and that the Congress and tin* Khilufai workers tried their 
best at considerable risk to theniselv.- to cheek the mob-fury and prevent 
violence. 






iJesolution# of the Wof king 
'■■''• on 5th,Octbber7'i9i2i-..' 

j ,1. .. "Siwi Workiug CoxnmHlee coiigratulatcfj the AH Bt‘6tbei:t(-a^^d their 
: rcoijirades upon their progeention and having i^PWdcrfed iho; 

Khilafat Cont'erence Kegolutibxis, regaiding military /seivTce under 
OoVernment, ilip Wording €< nimittee is of opinion that tW resolution 
virtually reaffirms the principle laid down by the Congress -at its special 
; l^ession in Calcutta and its ordinary session in, Nagpur last year* that it is 
, ' contrary to the iiHtional dignity and national interest for any Indian to 
engage or remain in the service of a Govorninent in any capacity what- 
ever, a Government that has used the soldiers and the police for repress- 
ing the just aspirations of the peoi>Ic as during the Kowlalt Act agitation 
and that has utilised the soldiers for (he purpose of crushing ibo national 
Spirit of the Egyptians, the Turks, the Arabs and other nations. The 
Working Committee is further of opinion that the reasons given for the 
prosecutions with lei'erenee to the said Karachi Kesolulion constitute 
an undue interference with r(digions liberty. 

The Working Oominittee has been only deterred from calling out 
the soldiers and the civilians in the name of the Congress because the 
■ Congress is not yet ready to support those Government servants who may 
leave Government service and who may not be able themselves to find 
means of livelihood. The Working Committee is, however, of opinion 
that in pursuance of the si»irit of the tJongross r«\solution on Non-Co- 
opei’ation, it is the clear duty of every Governineni employee, whether 
soldier or civilian, who can support himself without Congress assistance, 

‘ to leave such service. The Working Comnuttee draws the attention of all 
' Indian soldiers and pedice to the fact that carding, hand'Spinning and 
hand-weaving afford them by undergoing training for a brief period an 
honourable means for independent livelihood. 

2. The Working < onnnittee regrets to note that the boycott of 
foreign cloth, while it bins made eonsideiahle pvogiess during the last 
two months allowed by the All-India Congress Cummitlee to complete it, 
has not been so completed ami appeal.s to Congress organ isation.s to put 
forth special etforls to bring about a complete boycott of foreign cloth in 

* their respective districts before the end of the eiirreiit month and to that 
end organise manufacture of eloth by hand-spinning and hand-weaving, 

3. The Working Committee coiiSider.s that it is not possible to 
. authorise any plan of general ihvil Disobedience in any Congress District 

or Province whore effective boycott of foreign cloth has not been brought 
about and hand-spinning and hand-weaving have not been developed, so 
as to produce sufficient Khaddar for the wants of the District or tb 
Province, The Working Committee, however, authorises Civil Disobedi- 
ence by individuaKs who may be prevented in the prosecution of the 
Swadeshi propaganda provided it is done under the authority of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and the Provincial Congress Committee 
is assured of a non-violent atmo.sphere being retained. 

4, The Working Comuiittte is of opinion that on the day of the 
landing of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales there should be a 
general voluntary hartal throughout India and, as to the effective boycott 

X of any public welcome to His Royal Highness during his visit to the 
different cities of India, the Working Committee leaves the arrange- 
ments in the hands of the respective Provincial Congress Committees, 

5, With roference to the Rosolution on Foreign Policy referred 
i;;^P 0 ciall.^by the AlbTndia Congve.ss Committee held at Bombay in July* 

the WoVkiiig Committee the latter is of opinioh that the Congress 
' should let it be known to the neighbouring anciothor Btates* 



APPENDIX XI D, 


BffSOltttioniB of , the Working Committee held at Bomba)r. 

‘ ©n 22nd and 23rd November, 1921. ■- 

: 1. Thia Commitfceo doploros tho tragic occurrences during tbe -. 

past i^W 4ays in Bombay resulting in racial strife and ending in loss of 
life ai^ property. In the opinion of this Committee occurrences sucb 
as these cannot but retard the progress of the country towards its triple.' 
gdal and the Committee wishes in this connecthui to emphasise the fact ' 
l-hat a non-violeut atmosphere is essential for tho attainment of tho 
conntry^s goal. 

-Whilst by reason of these tragic oeciirrmiccs this Committee recog- 
nises tho necessity of cautious it sees no cause for discouragemout but 
is of opinion that the af ter-evonts give tho greatest cause for satisfaction 
and congratulation in that Co-operators, Non-Co-operators, HinduSt 
MnsaJmans, Parsis and Christians without being demoralised by them 
set about regaining control over the turbulent elements and wore success- 
tul in bringing about peace without resort to any Goverument assistance 
whatsoever. 


This Committee notes in the quick and voluntary restoration of 
peace of great advance tho nation has made in the practice of non- 
violence and responding to its natural leaders. This Committee invitee 
Congress workers to use tho occurrences as an indication of the weak 
spot in tho national organisation and urges upon all Congress and 
Khilafat organisations the necessity of obtaining control over all tur- 
bulent elements in society. 

This Committee congratulates tho citizens of Bombay upon their 
h *ving regained the coulidence and control of the population and also 
congratulates the nation upon the bravery of tlio volunteers and other 
Non-Co“Operators who lost their lives 01 were injured whilst trying to 
prevent collision between rival factions. 

This Committee tenders its sympathy to the bereaved and the injured 
and ventures to ask them to regard their sorrows as the common lot 
of nation striving for self realisation. 


This Committee is further of opinion that all volunteer organisations 
should be so far formed as to become responsible for the retention of 
peaceful atmosphere within their respective jurisdictions and that only 
such volunteers should be enlisted and retained as are known to be 
pledged to the strictest observauce of non-violence. 


This Committee desires to warn all Provincial Congress Committees 
against embarking upon Mass Civil Disobedienco without first making 
certain of a peaceful atmosphere being retained throughout the Pro- 
vince concerned, it being in the opinion of the Committee eshential for 

the successful working of Civil Disobedienco that whilst it is in action 
in otie part of India the rest responds by remaining non-violent. (Sjt 
Patel voted against.) 

Thereafter there was som(5 discussion on the policy of the Congress 
towards the Native States and it was the sense of the meeting that it waa 
not desirable at this stage to enunciate any such policy. 

5 This Committee considers it of national importance that all. 
Non-Co-bperation Volnnloer -Jorps, Khilafat Tolunteer Corps aad other 

Bon-offioial volunteer bodies should be brought under central control and 



■, itaiaed National Vplnntoor Corj*' a'ad thoirpfcfro aaviaes tap .tvovinoial 
. Congire^ CommiUooij to at^pdint ?6^pe<}4iiTe Fr<K. 

. ymc©» for controlling and bringing nntlor timto)w4i«}cipliio jaljt the eiiet 
ing Vokuker Corps ^nd commends to their attention the foH'owihg dfaft 
general instructions and further requoste the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee, the Khaisa Committee and other bodies, if they approve ,of the 
recommendations of this Committee, to pass the necessary resolutions 
to give effect to them. 

plfAFT GeNKKAL iNSTliUOTiONS FOR VOTvUNTKKR 0KC5 ANIMATIONS. 

\ Byery volunteer should sign the following pledge irr triplicate. One 
copy shall be given to the Volunteer, one sent to the central office in 
every Province ttnd one kept in the district in which the volunteer is 
enlisted. 

The pledge shall be written in the language of the province in which 
the volunteer is resident, as also in UindurAani, in Crdn and Devnagrj 
scripts. So faj- as possible for the uniform of volunteers imitation of 
Military uniform shall bo avoided. Volunteers shall not carry any sword 
with them but may carry any ordinary walking stick not longer than 
four feet. 

The lowest unit shall «ousii-.t of twenty people, of whom one shall be 
a leader elected by the members of a particular unit. Twenty such 
leaders shall elect from among ihomsclvos an oHicHr. All other officers 
shall be appointed by tho Central Proviucinl office w'hich shall consist 
of a Board of five who will elect their own chairman, All subordinate 
officers shall implicitly obey instructions issued from time to time by 
the Board. The duties of voluniers shall be to preserve order, to regu- 
late meetings, Hartals and processions, and to render social service in 
emergencies in accordance with instruction given to tliom, No volun- 
teer shall be enlisted who is known to be a bad character. The Central 
Board shall be under the control of and appointed by tho Provincial 
Congress Committees. Khilafat volunteers should also form part of 
the national volunteers and ''be subject to the contiud of the Central 
Provincial Board. No one under eighteen shall bo enlisted as volunteer. 

The pEEDtiE. 

So long as 1 remain in any volunteer organisation I shall faith{ull> 
and diligently carry out all tho instructions received from my superiors. 
I shall observe the pledge of n«»n-violeucc in word and in deed, and shall 
inenleate the spirit of non-violence amongst other.s, 1 shall regard tho 
pledge as binding upon me so long a.s the policy of non violence i.^ 
continued by the nation, I shall run all risks attendant upon the perfur 
mance of my duty. 



APPENDIX XI E. 


R^pltttionsof the Working Committee held at A hemda- 
bad on 23rd, 26th and 30th December, 1021. 

8. The Working Oommilloo cnil.s upon nlj tl.o l>rovinc[al 
Committees to subsilute the volunteers’ pledge adopted at 
session of the Congress, lor the pledge allopted lU the last 
of the Working Committee held in Bombay on the 23rd day of November 
and proceed without de'ay with the further onroiijjmit of aU'' 
ftvailable men and women within their respective provinces o m 
qnired age and qualifications ; each snob pledge to be in IriplioVte 
one copy to be given to the volunteer, one to bo filed in the ^eoordi 
of the office ot enlistment, (such offices to bo established by there* 

as.. ■” “« >“ 

m Working Committee adviaos that the pledge be translated into 
the language the provtnoe in which the enlistment takes place and 
that care bo taken to e^iplairi its full purport to the intending vo- 
unteers* Inasmuch as the object of the Congress in passing the rest 
lution regarding the volunteers was to assert the right of forming 
Buch associations in spite of notlPications of disbandment of volunteer 
organisations issued by several Local Governments, and therefore as 
the ob]ect was a so to get consistently with the requirements of 'the 
pMgG the largest number of volunteers who would be prepared to 
suffer imprisonment, the Working (Vnnmiiteo advises that there should 
be two lists, one containing the names of those who are prepare 
actively to serve the Congress and the other of those who are other- 
wise employed but are ready to suffer imprisonniont, assault, or death 
and that the volunteers registred on the resmye list may not be 
culled for any pnrposf* save that of seeking impri.sonmont, etc. 

The Working (Vunmittee advises that groat e.aro slionid betaken 
t(> oontine enlistniont, only to men and women (if proven! character, 
it being the opinion of tin* Conunitlee that tin* ^.lu•(o*ss of the cause 
depends more ui»on the quaiity than upon the number enlisted. 


The Working (\nnniitfoe adviM*s that pemling enlistment of voliui. 
teers throughout the different pr<*viriee», otL-nsive eivil di.sobediencH 
should not be taken up .-uid in no ease befc.ri* the loHi day of January 
next, Offensive civil dis.d.Mdien(*e means deliberati* and wilful breach 
of tho statement non-moral laws, tliat is laws tim breach of which 
does not involve moral tuipitnde, not for the ])nrposi* of sceuring 
the repeal of or relief from h.ard, ships arising from ebeduMieo fe, such 
laws but f(H‘ the purpose ef diminshing the :in(liorjty t(» or over-" 
throwing the 8late, For e\ami)le. pieketting’ of liqino’-shops or shops 
for the sale of intoKicatiiig drugs although proliibiteil, has not for its 
object the overthrow of tlm Slate and, therefora*. doos not fall witfiin 
this definition. 


The Working (kimmittco advises the Frovincial (Noigress f-cim 
mitteGB to send from time to time and at )e,H.st once a week, a 
report of progress made in enlistment to the Working Seendary of 
the, A 11- India Congres.s Committee. 

' The Working Commiltco advises that the namos of tho volnn- 
enlisted be sent for publicufcion to tho press from time to 









. , 4 / TJb6 War&ing.C^mmUtd^ pla^ed^oi) i*«(^ord its tUf^t^ks "^ 

llktav^aji and bis IftHdw conveners ^or cc^nvening the conlerence of 
jpei^ons belonging to tbo var^^ l^rties in the oouhtry, for 

i^rpdse of consider in gr tho existing: tension and >.having censldered 
libcresolntions of the oomfarence the Comtnittee resolves that the offeh- 
ldV0 oMi disobedience oontemplated by the Ahmedabad Congress be not 
^at^rtiad till the 31st day of January 1922 or pending result of the 
Jkhgbtiations undertaken by the Committee of the Halaviya Conference 
Oforr'a, Rbund Table Conference whichever may be the first date. 

‘to ■- .1 ' 

‘ ^ "The Working Committee considers it necessary for the purpose 

. creating an atmosphere favourable for a successful Round 
; Conference that, 

. (a) All notifications and notices declaring illegal and prohibiting 
the formation of Volunteer Corps» public meetings, pioketting and 
normal activities of the Congress or the Khilafat Committees be with- 
drawn and the prisoners undergoing prosecution or conviction in respect 
of snch notices be discharged or released as the case may be. 

. (b) All Fatwa prisoners including the Ali Brothers and their com 
. tianionB be released. 

. . (c) All other prisoners already convicted or unclor-trial for non" 
violent or other innocent activities be dealt with and discharged in the 
manner appointed therefor in the resolution of the Conference and, 

. (d) That simultaneously with the performance of the foregoing 
acts by the Goveruraents concerued and in the event of a Hound Table 
Conference being called and pending such coufereuce, all ilartals, 
pioketting and civil disobedience should cetise. 


In order to avoid any misunderstanding about the Congress demands 
the Working Committee desires to draw the attention ef the Committee 
tk,ppointed by the' Malaviya Conference to the Khilafat, the Paujab and 
thd Swaraj olaims*as stated publicly from time to time from Congress 
Platforms and to state that therefore the Congress and the Khilafat 
representatives will be bound to demand full settlement of the three 
claims, 


^■ 5. Resolved that a sum not exceeding Hs. 84,000 be sanctioned 

as a grant for the relief of the refugees from the area of distress in 
Mitlabi^r, the money to be paid to ^he Kerala Provincial Congress* Coin 
niittee in such instalments as may be determined by Mahatma Gandhi 
fr^m jdmp to time. 

f V Resolved further that the Kerala Committee bo instructed that, ho 
^fh^^bodied person should be supported out of the relief fund without 
Sdiia aprt of work being taken from him and that hand-spinning and; the 
h'aip%0avittg should be- the chief occupation to be. spread atpopg the 

Pfr^R^olvad a!su that, the Kerala Relief Comthitted formed by Rjt. 
fe'J;iUgajg^^alacHanar be recommended to add Sjl/ jilathu^dyi 
^urj^hlibttam >$ df the Committee and that the Connnittee be 

to forward monthly reports of itS; work, " 


Appendix xig, 


Resolution of the’ Working Committee held at Surat 
on the 31st January, 1922. 

IL Tho VVorkiujj Coiimjifctoo havinj? oousidortMl tho rt'.sdliiiion of 
the .BardoU/r.’iiluka Couferoiit^.o re.L;ar<liiig Mass c-ivii Ldsobodioiu*. clo^ires 
to coti^ratuiiiio the poojilo of ihal Taluka upon thuir .suif-HucriUoin^V 
rofaolvo to oH\ir Mu&s Civil IJisoI>lhIiouc(j uiul wislies thorn every siiecoss 
in ilieir putfiotio oifort, Tiio Working CoiumitCeo advises all other 
parts of Imliii to eo-oi)orute with tiio people of Iktrcloli Taluka by 
refruthiiiig from Mass or fudivUhial Civil Bis-jbedieiiee of an aggressive 
chariieter except upon the express consent of .d.iliatma Otindhi previous- 
ly obtained. Provided that in no case shall nure be an^ rJaxation 
in the eonditious laid down th“n;for eitiier bv the Ali-iodia Congress 
Couiinittee at Delhi or by tin* Congmss at Alimedabml Cr^vidod jurther 
that this resolution shall in no way bo inttu'pi ei<e<l so to intcrl'eni with 
the proseut defensive Civil Disobedience going on in the country whether 
iu re.spect of notilicatioas under tlie (h-iiuiual Law Amendment et 
or the Seditious Mootings Act, or orders under the ordinary law of tho 
( ountry restricting the liberty of the eiiuens. 

The Working Committee advises the people throughout tho pro- 
vinces to pay up tho tax due by tiiem to the Uovornmeufc whetlier 
directly or indirectly through Ziunimlars or Taliiqdars exoiptiu such 
cases of direct payment to tin* Government wliere previous consent 
has been obUuied from Maiiatma Gandhi foi suspension of pa>meut 
preparatory to Mass Civil Disobedience. 



Appendix XI h. 


Proceedings of the Meeting of the Working Committee 
held at Mahatma Gandhi s Residence at Bardoli , on 
the nth and 12th February, 1922. 

L T)i(3 VVorkinpf OomniifctGH cTeplores tlio lubuiiiaij conduct of tho 
mob at riiaui'i Chaura in having: *i)i’ntally mnrderetl confiitahles and 
wantonly burned tho Police 'rbanft and tpiidois iis sympathy to the 
families of the breaved. 

In view of Naturo's vtjpcated warniu^^s every time Mass Civil Dis- 
obodionco has been iinmiutMit somt' popular ^ iolont outburst has taken 
phu^e indicat-iiiK that the aluiosphero in the country is not non-violoiii 
onouf^h for Mass Civil I)isobcdiern*o, tin* latest in,stani*e ))citi)H' the trajin- 
and tcrnble ovouts at Clniuri Chuuia near Uoraklipiir, .the Working 
tjommittee of the i'k»nj<ross lesolves that Mass (hvil Pi^iubcdieucQ cou 
tomplated at Bardoli* and (dsowhoro be siupendcd and in.*>tiucts 
local Coin^ress <'’omiuitteos forthwith to advise the eultuators to pa, 
the land revenue ?tnd other laves duetto the UovorniueTit and who^t, 
payiuinfc might havo been .suspended! m anticipation of Ma.ss Civil lb*( 
obedience, and instructs them to suspend every other preparatory activi- 
ty of an offensive nature. 

The suspension of Mass Civii l>isohe<lieuce shall be eoutimied tillth> 
atmosphere is sti non-violent a.^ to ensure the non-repolitiou of popuhii 
atrocities such a.s at (iorakhpur or hooliganism such as at thimbay au'i 
Madras respcctlvcdy on the 17th November 192). and Idth January Iasi 

In order to promote a peaci'ful atmosphero tho Working ('omniittei 
advises, titl further instruetions, all Congrcs.-i orgam.'.ations to sPU' 
activities specially designed to court arrest and imprisonment save 
normal Congress activities iueluding voluntary Hartals wherever an 
absolutely peaceful atmosphere can bo a&sured and for that end ah 
picketing shall bo stopped save tor tho hon.a-tide and peaceful purpose 
of warning tho visitoiv. to lii.p)ur-shops against the evils of drinking, siicb 
pickettiiig to bo controlled by per.sous of known good character an ’ 
specially selected by the Congress Committoo.s concerned. 

The Working Committee advi.'^es till further instructions tho 
page of all voiuntcer processions and public meetings merely for tin* 
purpose of defiaa^-m of the notification regarding such meetings; this, 
however, shall not interfere with the private mcetiiigs of Congress ami 
other CorainitteHS or public meetings which are required for the conduct 
of the normal activitic.s of the Congress. 

Coinplaints haviug been brought to the notice of the Working Con* 
inittee that ryots are not paying routs to tho Zemindars, tho Working 
Committee advibas Congro.ss workers and organisations to inform tl.n 
ryots that such wifcholding of rents is contrary to tho re.solulions of tii<^ 
Congress and that it is injurious to tho best interests of the country. 

.The Working Ooimnittoo assure.^’ tho Zemindars that the Congrc'^;^ 
movement is in no w'ay intended to attack their legal rights and the! 
even where the ryots have grievances the Committee's desire is tot. 
redress - should be sought by mutual consultations and by tho usmi 
recourse to arbitrations. 

Coroplainta having been brought to tho notice of the Working (kmi; 
inittee that in the formation of Volunteer Corps great laxity prevails ni 
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and ha^-woven^KhadHft*'**'^i®° hand-spun 

rule a^o Hindus of the 

ascertain that ,J^,.^\““t''uehability uur is care bomgr taken to 
“ofiri .llni ‘^*“‘*‘,‘’'““1 i» ‘ho obsorvatieo of non- 

the Working i ummiH-n*'*^ and d»od in tenm of tlio Jongrass rosolution, 
their lists and m <“1 ''** ''nnifross orgaiiisatioin to roviaa 

uot strictly crinf V6 from them fcUo name? of all voluiitoerii as do 
not stnetiy conform to tho requirements of the pledge. 

out to the^fuM^^K opinion tint unless Oongressmmt carry 

to time** issued hv oustitution and the resolutions from time 

its oSects «! t V ^'ommittoo, it is not T,os..iblo to acliiovc 

Its objects expeditiously; or at all. 

be ^1^111?!.!"'““ will have .•iTeat only pondinx the maating to 

aLr a b iai Comn.iUaa and tboro- 
'ivlv 1 - ‘M by it, t!ie Ktnjnnary to •'. lU siu li meeting as 

• ally »S possible after (*on..-uit;Uioi, ^^;th fIakimAim;>l Kliau. 


Tith February. 

On tho lath February the follawins furllier rcsolations were passed I —• 

.1 >. Vi'^‘ ^'"heraas the Garaklipui- tragadv is a powari.v proof of Ilia fact 
t tU8 mass mind has not viit fully realised the a-n‘, 0 ;>s;cy of non-violence 
Its an intagriil, iicfn-a and ahiaf part of Mass Civil Dwolia.diuuaa, and 
^ lereas the reported iiidiscriminate aeeeptaueo of parsons as volunteers 
Congress injstructions betrays want of appreedatioa 
or the vital part of iSatyagrnha and whereas in the opinion of the Working 
( ommittee tho delay in tho attainment of the natiotni aim is , solely due 
to the weak and ineonijilete oxeeution in piMotiei' of tiie (institution of. 
tho (.ongrOsfl and with a view of jmrfu'ling Ihc uitennl organisation 

Ihe Working j('ommitl(m advises all t"k)iigr< 3 ss organisations to bo 
engaged in th<3 toliowing aftivitios* - 

(1) lo enlist .at least one crore oi' m-mbers of Ih i Congress. 

Notr (i): — Snie.‘ pe.a(‘e ( non- violence*) e"d legitiniati’iness 
(truth) are the cssenro of the Congtn'is <*.re.*d u) p »rsou should be 
enlisted wdio does iii)! iinlo’V i in n«>n-vi.»len"i‘ .I'l*! tri^ti) iudia- 
peu.sahhi for |■h^> attainment of .Sw.irt]. Tbe .-leMj of t!;e Congress 
mu, it thoref'o'e be earid’nlly (<\olum*d ‘o e-,,*'! pe.r-,oi) vvho is 
apjierilfol to, to jtee i.hi* ( 

NotK (li): --Tiie WurKer,. sii.uibl imt.* lli.il ;n. ..'O- wietdors not 
pay theunniml ^iib.Sf'uption « an lie !'e‘/»iided .’i"' a qn vlitiiMl ‘iongres.s 
nnijo; all the old ii]eml>er'‘ iwo iner-ifMre lo In. »dvised to r^‘-reL''J^tor 
tlieir name.s. 

(2) d’o popnlai'iso tlio spinning wIomI .and t,o orgr.m - tln^ imuin 
fHolnre of hand spun and hand woven Khadd.ar 

No'PF. (i); —To thii (311(1 ail wi'rkt't^ and ofli.-e biMi-er- .should 
bo dro.ssod in Kliaddar and if i.^ rei’amimended that wiui a view to 
encourage others they should thom-^olves beiui hand hio'mnng 

(3) To organise national schools. 

^Note.-"*^N(> pieketting of Ooverneienl Sfliotd', should In' resort- 
ed to, but reliance should be placed upon the snp.*rioriiv of national 
schools in all vital matters. t«> command atteud inc.^, 

(4) To organi.se the Depressed Classes for a beHei life, to improve 
their social, mental and moral condition, to Iniluc.' ‘hem to send their 
children to national schools aofl to provide for tho ordinary fai^jlitica 
which the other citiimna enjoy, 
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Note:— W bilsfc therefore where the prejadice ajgamst the up 
touchabJee is stili strong in places, separate schools and separate 
wells must be n;eintained out of Congress funds every effort should 
be made to drawsucb children to tialioual schools and to* persuade 
the people to allow the untouchables to use the common wells. 

organise the temperance campaign amongst the people 
aduicted to the drink habit by hoxise to house visits and to rely more upon 
ai)peal to the drinker in his homo than upon picketting. 

(C) To organise village and town Panchayats for the private settle 
ment of all disputes, reliance being placed solely upon force of public 
opinion and the truthluliiess of Panchayat decisions to oiisuro obedience 
to them* 


Note; In order to avoid even the appearance of coercion 
no social boycott should be resorted to against those who will not 
obey the Panchayats’ decisions. 

(7) In order to promote and emphasize unity among all classes and 
races and mutual good-will, the establishment of which is the aim of the 
movement of Nun-Co.oporation, to organise a social service department 
that Will render help to all irrespective of differences in times of illness 
or accident. 


Note:— A Non-Co-operatur whilst firndy adhering to bis 
creed, will deem it a privilege to render pv^rsonal service in case 
of illness or accident to ovo'y p<irson whether English or Indian. 

(8) To continue the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call upon 
every Congress man or Congress sympathiser to pav at least one-hundredth 
part of us annual income for PfJl, Every Province to send every month 
twenty-f ye per cent, of its income from the Tilak Memorial Swarai Fund 
to'tho Albfndia (-ongress Cfunmitlet*. 

. .‘•“olu'ioi' "''••vH 1 cfoi-.i tfu- torthcoming session 

ot the All-India Congress (’ommit+rM.* for revision if m^cessary. 
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Resolution passed by the Working Conamittee at 
Ahmedabad on the 17th and i8th March, 1922. 

2. The Working Oommittoo eongratulates the oouutrica upon the 
exemplary self-restraint and peace observed throughout the length and 
brdadth of the land on and since the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, and trusts 
that the same dignified restraint will be continued during the trying times 
to which the people must look forward, 

The Working Committee is of opinion that observance of perfect 
peace in the country at this moment of supreme trial is a striking proof 
of the progress of non-violence and is further of opinion that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest and the restraint observed by the country have con 
sidorably advanced the cause of the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj, 

The Working Committee desires to make it clear that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrest makes no change in the programme recently laid down 
in the Bardoli- Delhi resolutions and calls upon all Congress organisations 
to devote themselves to the prosecutions of the constructive programme 
laid down therein. The Working Committee warns the Provincial 
Committees against any hasty use of the powers conferred upon them 
in respect of individual Civil Disobedience whether defensive or 
aggressive. ^ 

The Working Committoo regards the universal adoption of the 
spinning wheel and of the consequent use of hand-spun and hand^ 
woven Khaddar as essential for the attainment of the country’s goal and 
therefore urges all Congress and Khilafat organisations to prosecute the 
Khaddar programme much more vigorously than fiithorto. 

Inasmuch as the use of Khaddar apart from its great and undoubted 
political value is bound to give to iriillions of India's homes a steady 
eottago industry ueecbid for the nation's spare hours and i.s calculated 
to supplement the slender resources of millions of half-starved poor 
jieople and is thus bound to establish a link between fdassos and masses the 
Working Committee hopes that men and women of all partn‘S afid races 
inhabiting India irrespective of politn-al colour will lend their hearty 
support and co-operation to the movement and lo Ih.at end authorities Mian 
Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Chotani and S.it. Jamnalal Bajaj to inter- 
view capatilists and others in order t.<» put the growing national cottage 
industry on a sound econonjic basis. 
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1 [iQ 8 olutio]i^*of the Working jCdmihitte^ held at Bombay 
-on 1 2th to 15th May, 5922. ^ 

20. That tho followirig KbatltUr Scheme be, addopked by the Com- 
mit koe : - 

The Working Committee resolves that in pursuance of tlie 
constructive programme uow before the country, special^ 
etforts should be made by every province to Bkimulate the 
production and consumption of hand-spun and hand- 
woven Khaddar on a sound organized basis. 

With a view to help the provinces by way of loans, and tech- 
nical advice and to make available to each province the 
experience of other parts and to collect and disseminate 
useful information, the Working Committee resolves to 
entrust Beth Jamnalal -Bajaj with the organization of a 
special department fur which tlie Committee sanctions 
Hs. 17 lakhs. 

^ The partment shall consist of three divisions — 

1. Teohuioal instruction, 

2. Production. 

3. Sale. 

* Technical instruction will be provided for at the Sabarniati Ashram 
ui^er the direction of Mr. Maganlal (landiii. Every Province will be 
invited to send two or three students each to this institute for a six months' 
course, to be trained in all tho processes of Khadi production. Students 
trained in this institute will be engaged for the organizati m of Khadi 
Centres or .similar training institutes in their respective Proviucos. 

The Department of Production will aim at the co-ordination of 
inter-provinisial work and the standardization of yarn or cloth. The 
Department will not ordinarily interfere with the admiaistrition of local 
organizations. Mr. Lakhmida.s Piir.shottaiu will dir.M*t the dep.irtmont 
with the help of a staff of travelling iujpoctors. 

The Sales Department vdll open Khadi Stores in .some selct place 
where Provincial Congress Commitl.t'es are nn-Cue to provide adequate 
facilities for consumers. Mr. Vithides doiMj.-mi will be in charge id 
this department, 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj will be re^ponsildc for ilic cm Mrdination of the 
department and general i>roj>;tgafida woik. lie will hi? solely respoiujhle 
for the administration of linuoc..<.s. 

AH applicatimis for loans sliail be forwardt-d jjy tiio Provinces to 
60 th Jamnalal who will submit them to tlie Woi-king Committee for dis- 
po.sal with bis own rocomniandafcioiis, provide <1 Ihat in case of (‘inergoncy 
>Soth Jamnalal may grant loans not exceeding fls. o ()(MI in anticipation 
of the Working Committee's sanction. 

hi deciding application for loans tlie Working Committm) .shall keep 
in view both the requirements of Provinces and the extent of their iiive.s- 
ments in Khadi in order to stimulate local effortand help deserving case.s 

Hindi ET. 


iu: 

Technical Instruction ... ... 27)000 

Sales Department ... ... ... 2,00,000 

Production Department Office... ...' 20,000 

Propaganda, Information Bureau ... 1,00,000 

hoatis.to Provinces ... ... 13,55,000 
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'fllK TaIWA or TUB Ul-BMA. 


Translation of Extracts from the Muttafiqa (Joint) 
Fatwa of the Ulema of India pronounced in a grand 
meeting of the Jamiat u!-Ulema held at Delhi. 

QL Ll{\ i-'Wlit'U iHro ilio InjuiM’tionH of tlio Mu.slim divines and the 
lawyers of Mm Snored l^aw njLOirdioi: Mio followin': poiiils:-- 


2. Is it within the seopc <.f <'(> operalion. 

(a) to ho H luornhoi of tim dilTcroiit Comu'ilo of iht» tTovorn^ 
merit of India; 

(h‘) to oarry <ni the profo.‘-’sioii of a Vakd ( law ver) or a Mukhtar 
(de. (in Mritibh Mourts), 

(c) to roceivo oduoufion M]rou':li the (foveriiiiient or Guvern- 

ment-aidod (’ollo'^os or Schools; or to children 
(‘due.llfd therein; or to refoive Government aid or grant 
for Ktlueation; and 

(d) ' to liehl the poiits of Honorary Magistrates, and to receive 

titles from the Government? 

ANSWKK to question No. 2;- • 

All those things fall within the scope of Co-operation, because,* 
they directly engender love for the Govornmont and indirectly render 
help to it. Therefore, according to the injunctions of Tarko Mawalat 
(Non-tk)-operatiou) it is incumbent on every Muslim to keep himself 
aloof from all these thiims. Kven for rca'^ons other than those of 
Non-Co-Operation it is necessary for Mussalmans to give up all the 
aforesaid things. 

Following are the grounds, brieJly mentmued, for the above 
injunction; — 

BOYCOTT OF COFNOlIiS, 

(a) The object of these Conneik- -whether Legislative or 

Executive—is to strengthen the hands of the Government 
and to aid in its stability ; and this is obviously rendering 
support to it. 

(b) Verv often such acts are enacted in the.se Councils as are 
in contiict with the laws of Islam, ;ind it is not lawful for 
a Mussalman to move for, or support such law\s, or to 
observe silence with reganl thereto, in spite of having a 
right to oppose such laws. The Prophet of God (Peace 
be on him ! ) says : — 

“ If any one of you sees anything against the Shariat (the Code 
of Islam) it is binding on him to stop it hy hand, and if he has not 
this^power (of the hand) then by his tongue and if he cannot do this 
even then he should do so- (dislike it)~-in lus heart.’ 
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But Muslim mumbors (iu nil Uiu:-o (vi/., <>i‘ support 

hiich Inwb or kcop silent j as i?» borue out b^' I'ust oveiits jiml tlio (jxistiiiK 
laws, 

(r,) (\>micils ine.luibi memijors ol’ the J^rilisli nation also, 
wineb IS tyrannic. il and anoncmv’ ol’ (slam. It is pro 
lnlnt*Ml, ac(v‘Hiniu‘ to the la*\s ot' Sliarial. to »)cc.ut>y 
scats oi honour liy the snlc ol such mcuibcrs. Allah 
says: — - 

“ Sit not vviib tin'. Ivr.intN aU'-r 
You conn; to Know them. 

(lij It IS i^ssonti li lor the nnunbiM* > ot (he I'oufieil to lahti an 
ot.th ot alle^^ianeo and lidciity to the liovcrnme.iit. In 

the pie ^ent eireum^Unec il i-' uni.i-wtiil Sn :i i\l ii ilman 

lo V'h'uilai i!> .mi •adliti^iv he* iaie hiiiirt'-lt land*!!!], 
olieii lent .1 lid a wcll-vv'. her to the i biver iiiio’iii. I Iumt 
tore the oath ol allej^ianee 1*. liaraiu itoi bidden) and is .i 

ereai sm. 




'' siBtfliaeu'tr'Mr. 9 

M-jcs tO thii whtilo sUtonei-H'. :ite t>ai(i; — 

" '• 

T wotild itko to fefcuki 

^‘I'oArjiioirAdVooato Of-rventl'M rcoi.nk.s in coiDhHdion' 'ifll 
I thiuk ibut h*; u-x,^ ou<iu/iv vau- to nw )u nfl iho 
al, be IrttB niaibs b^^ctiobri is i? v<,rv luu- -j-o [ lu^vo .jo \vhai 

;ip'^eoiiC<v‘{U from to^s roUli tbo 1’-’. ( sS tl l.> 5.*'>*cn Oc.-irivaM/tO loW^y 
OJCifttiojCf syat^Mfi of < <<;v-'riLi'U(‘:!.' 'lu.- 
' the' learneil A<.lv<K'<‘Uf* irvouirai 
that iny proHidun;^' of ! ;t.t; << 

with “Yotif}'; ludoi./'’ bu^ ll!;*! li - 

T 3 )eui that 1 .‘tru abour to r.'ii-i. ii noil tu< miv 
this ooui't tijafc it iMoiinioiicail niioh s-.-jriOT 
'Advoc.'itt^ (ifjrjoj’Mi, Jt jsMnhvf ■ 

tli8char|^*0 tiuif OUtN klO-V/O! ;* tbi* vc- .«)t|;-!l,'itr ' 
ilors, ajjd 1 V, ihii to oii<loi-‘j liil ill.- }■;, .iM» 

(.iyiiHrai hn'''? iIosmvh ojj i!;;v ..lio'jMor.* r: <’(. 

ocourorioo'^. Mauios :n;i ib' 

Thiukiojr ()\(M’ <luoj/; v and - u-i-pio . 
ioipos^iblo tor im* to dis. oci.ih* or. ir-.', <■! 

Obaura or tho omd oaU.ivo.' <d’ idraoM'Y. lit- 


oil -^1 s. ji/iir ion with tiie 
■’ ti'o r y.it \\'hoiV 
-•'{o.-i.yo v.'/th luv cOuiii^ 
yr .arid iu, 

;'‘rc-ifuj d !l.v U> fuIniH 
jm.) Jill' }»i*riod rttatod 'b^'l 

.r.*-, T. I.Jlilk 


that os a luau of re>P' 0 ! ioi{i{>, r no’.' 'ly- '• 
education, bavlnu IomI ,i fan* .''iiM' » / ••\ooi./ 
hiivo known the coin-oquofr-a of erv', (O i • f ( 
playing with iii'o. ! r.m (ho and ll’ 1 ^vji' 
same. J Inua* f-df il ihi^ n-ormi o (Jm,, I 
I did not .sa y what 1 '.'ud i,o’i' n.-: 'o* w 


Vi*'! jui* but r 
C> I M\n., upon my 
i ■'*' (bo learned 
n- 0110:1 \v'ah Muj 
h'i'ii i s'lu-iut’a oceuru'i 

diulMdioa ! onuioS of Oh ^ 
• u’s>'n ri ';*!)(, wljt^a 


’d .‘i fair 
1 ' VWM'kh I , ‘ ' ' 

•- 1 )> now thak'l, , 

o I wouUl St d),;, 411 
iailod in my am 


1 Wiiiiio'l to avoid Vioio’o'o, i 
i.=i the tirat fij’iitdo td n-v tbitii, I* r 
lilit 1 iuid lo luako my ohon* u I l'■;•d 
J (‘i^iUsiilnron hud doijo/in ii r*‘}'.i.iai>!<. 


i.'( 


''T*o Nout-.vi^ 

.t.ri- of tiiy; 4|i 
•odrini (o u. systeui 
ni' f..untjy, or iuj(?^r^5 
riak of tho mad Inrv of ih\ po-iplo loir.sSmy ('‘rih, wiioji thoy uiuti" " ' 
the truth from luy lips, i know tiiai un lomjdu ii.'no sometime gO 
1 aiii doej>]y borry fur ii ami I am thorol-o'o hui 'to rYubniit 
pqrmlty bni; to tbi* hi^;]i(i4 j>i 2 iait\. I do p.-u n dv lor nuirayi I ilV 
any oxtonufitin;,^ act. 1 ajii hou , tiior-fir , , u. mono and cboeri^ih®^ 
to the highest ptjiialty that can )--• mimo.- ,] i, j ^n me, whafiu 
borate crime and what uppoav.., (u u-o (o ]•.' i!.-- higliosl dufy'of-^^Hiseji 
The only course upon ('» you, ili. .'miyo, r ... l am just goi^ to 
iu my statement eidiur lo rcid-'n yuuv p.,u, < i inllict on me t-fi&V, Devores 
penalty^ if you boliove that \lo .ipd hr»v you are ti 

adininibler are good fur the }»e'*ple. I d-i io>i oxpoet that kind”, o|;'pf"nveji: 
aion, but by ihn time 1 inive iit.iiY'.eu ... I h my statement you ! per 
haps have a glimpsii of what n- vagmu' \uihin iiiy breast t^.y^au tW 
■maddest rhdf which a sajie man can run." 
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The slateiueni way th(>n lead oin.. 


' O'. 


, owe it perhaps to ihe Indian i»ai..ic and to'tim pubUp;|h',fi^mian 

^ pla^aio whio^h this prosecution is maodv fjLL-A.i r 




Hjjiaiiifir disaff^eiionll and - 

\imy iplead iguijty to the ohat‘ge<,of p^bjS|biii»^ dii 
;||o'^iwnment established by law in Indiai* “ 


t|?^<;^i>Wil|i^ 

. ', ' -• ' ’, . V' ''’v'* ‘ 

,■ , . 'tii public Iif« began in 1893 in SoutK‘1&fafla ' tii 
My first eontaqt witb British authority In that C^bry WM npt# a mp# 
character, I discovered that as a man and an Indian I bad no righteV V 
■More correctly I discovered that I had no rightii as a man becante I Was 
an Indian. 


' f- r - 

'. ' But I Was not bafiiedi I thought that this treatment of Indians was 
■to 'excrescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly good. 
.1 gave the Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising 
it freely where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its destruction. 


; ^ ‘ . Consequently when the existence of the Empire was threatened 
in<; 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised 
a volunteer ambulance corps and served at several actions that 
took place for the relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1906 at the 
time of the Zulu revolt I raised a stretcher-bearer party and served 
-till the end of the ‘rebellion'. On both these occasions 1 received 
medals and was even mentioned in despatches. For my work in South 
Africa I was given by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
tbo war broke out in 1914 between England and Germany I raised a volun- 
teer ambulance corps in London consisting of the then resident Indians 
’in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by the authorities 
■' to be valuable. Lastly in India when a special appeal was made at the 
• Wir Conference in Delhi in 1018 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I 
struggled at the cost my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response 
Was being made when the hostilities ceased and orders were received that 
f no more recruits were wanted. In all these efforts at service I was 
Hctuated by the belief that it was possible by such services to gain a status 
of full equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 


The first shock came in the shape of the Kowlatt Act, a law disigned 
to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to lead an 
intensive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab horrors beg- 
inning with the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in craw- 
ling orders, public floggings and other indescribable humiliations, I 
discovered too that the plighted word of the Prime Minister to the 
Mussulmans of India regarding the integrity of Turkey and the holy 
places of Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. But inspite of the 
fote-bodings and Uio grave warnings of friends, at the Amritsar 
in 1919 I fought for co-operation and working the 
rJiontagu- Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister would 
- -j^eein his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab wound 
be healed and that the reforms inadequate and unsatisfactory 
S, though they were, marked a new eia of hope in the life of India. 


' ^'But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to 

■ redeemed. The Punjab crime was white-washed and most culprits 

■ ^Whpt hot only unpunished but remained in service and some continued 

draw pensions from the Indian revenue, and in some cases were even 
'^:^)%warded. I saw too that not only did the reforms not mark a change 
hearti kut they were only a method of further draining India of her 
and of prolonging her servitude. 


^ caniareluctantly to the conclusion that the British connection had 


more helpless then she ever was before, politioAlly 
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aud doonotnioally. A disarmed India has no power of resistanoe against 
any aggressor if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him. 
So mnoh is this the case that some of our best ukmi consider that India 
must take generations before she can achieve the Dominion status. She 
has become so poor that she has little power of resisting famines. 
Before the British advent India spun and wove in her millions of cottages 
just the supplement Fho needed for adding to her nusagre agricultural 
resource.^. This cottage industry, .so vital for India's existence, ha.s 
been ruined by incredibly heartless and inliuinan processes as described 
by English witnesses. Little do town-dwellers know how the semi- 
starved masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelessness. Little 
do they know that their miserable comfort represents the brokerage 
they get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the ma.'sses. Little no they realise 
that the Oovornmeut established by law in liritish India is carried on 
for this exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no jugglery in figures 
can explain away the evidence that the skeletons in many villages 
present to the riakod eye. I have iio doubt whatsoover that both England 
and the town dwellers of India will have to answer, if there is a God 
above, for this crime against humanity which is perhaps unequalled in 
history. The law itself in this country has been used to servo the foreign 
exploiter. My unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law cases 
has led me to believe that at least ninety-five per cent, of convictions 
were wholly bad. My experience of political cases in India leads me to 
the conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned men were 
totally innocent. Their crime consisted in the love of their country. In 
ninety-nine eases out of hundred justice has boon denied to Indians as 
against Europeans in the Courts of India. This is not an exaggerated 
picture. It is the experience of almost every Indian who has had anything 
to do with such cases. In my opinion the administration of the law is 
thus prostituted consciously or unconsciously for the bemdit of the 
exploiter. 


The greatest misfortune is tliat EnglishiiKMi and their Indian asso- 
ciates ill the administration of the e<»uiitrv do not km>w that they are 
engaged in tlio (irim(‘ I have attempted io d<‘s(M*ilM». 1 am sM.tisf’ie<l tliat 
many Englishmen and Indian ollicials Imnedlv liern\e Hint they are 
administering one of the l)(‘st systems di'vi.-^ed in tlie world and that 
India is making sleadv tliongh >low progress. Tlnw (hi not know' that a 
subtle but efi’eetivi^ .system of t«‘rvoriMn ?ind en on-eniM'd display (‘f foree 
on the one liand, and Ihe diqnivalion of all i>owejs of retaliation or self- 
defence on the otlier, hav(‘ mnaseulaled tlie p«‘op!e and indnet-d in tlnmi tlu* 
habit of >imnlatioii. Tliis nwful habit has :idded jn tlie ignorance and the 
solf-deeeptiou of the administrators. Se<‘ti<ni 121 A under whiidi 1 am 
bappil}' charged is perluips tlie prince among the political scidions of the 
Indian Penal Codc designed to suppress the lilu'rty ol the eiti/en. Aifec- 
tion cannot be manufactured or rcguhiled by law. If one )ia.s no aficction 
tor a person or system om; sliould be tree to give the I idlest expicssion 
to his di.saffection, so long as lie do<‘s not eontemplato, promote oi 
incite to violence. Hut the s(‘ction uiid<*r which Mr. Hanker and 1 are 
charged is one under which mere promotion oi disalfi’etion is a crime, 
have studied some of the cases tried under it, and I know that some oi the 
most loved of India’s patriots have been convicted undm- it. 1 consider it 
a privilege, therefore, to be charged under that .section. I haveemlea- 
voured to give in their briefest outline the reasons Lor my disalTection. 
I have no personal ill-will against aiiv singl(^ ailministrator much loss can 
I have any disaffection towards the King’s person. Hu« I hold it to bo a 

virtue to be disaffected towards a Govorninent which in its totality ha.s 



’ 

done more to India than any pmious systemt India is less mnily 
under the British rule than she ever was before* Holding such a beliefi 
I consider it to be » sin to have affection for the system. And it has been 
a preoioub privilege for mo to be able to write what I have in the various 
articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and Eng- 
land by showing in Non- (Jo-operation the way out of the unnatural state in 
which both aie living. In my humble opinion, Non-Co-operation with evil 
is as much a duty as is co-operation with good. Bat in the past, Non- 
Co-operation has been deliberately expressed in violence to the evil-doer 
I am endeavouring to show to my countrjmen that violent Non-Co-opera- 
tion only multiplies evil and that as evil can o ily be sustained by 
violence, u ifehdrawal of support of evil requires complete abstention 
from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the penalty 
for Non-Co-operatiou witli evil. 1 am here, therefore, to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the higho.st penalty that can bo inflicted upon me for what 
in law is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to bo the highest 
duty of a citizen. The only course open to you, the Judge, is either to 
resign your post and thus dissociate yourself from evil, if you feel that 
the law you aro called upon to administer is an evil and that in reality I 
am innooent j or to inflict on mo the severest penalty if you believe that 
the system and the law you are assistining to administer are good for the 
people of this country and that my activity is therefore injuriouii to the 
public weal.** 

Judgment. 

The following is the full text of the judgment: — 

** Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task easy in one way by pleading 
guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, namely the determina- 
tion of a just sentence, is r>orhaps as difficult a proposition as a judge 
in this country could have to face The law is no respector of persons. 
Nevertheless it will bo impo.s.^iblo to ignore the fact that yon aro in 
a different category form any person I have over tried or um likely to 
have to try. It would bo impossible to ignore the fact that in the eyes 
of millions of your countrymen, you are a great patriot ami a great leader. 
Even those who differ from you in politics look* upon you as a man of high 
ideals niid of iiol>le and of even ; aiiilly life. T have to deal with you in one 
character only. It is not my duty and I do notpresuuie t«) judge or criticise 
you in any other character. It is my duty to judge you as a man 
subject to the law, who by his own admis.siou has broken the law 
and committed what to an ordinary man must aj^ixar to be grave 
offence agaimst the ^'tale, I do not forget that you have eon.sistently 
preaclif.d against violence and that you ha^ o on many occasions, as 
I am willing to believe, done much to i>r{*ve?it violence. Btit liaving 
regard to the nature joi-r iKditieal teaching and the nature of 
many of tho^e to w).<'Tn it wa.c addre.vs.d. how y(ni could have continued 
to belive that violonc** would m>t be the inevitable consequence, it 
passed ray capacity to understand. 

There aro probably few people in India, who do not sincerely 
regret that you should have made it impossible for any govern- 
ment to leave you at liberty. But it is so. I am trying to 
balance what is due to you agaiust what appears to me to be necessry in the 
interest of the puhluf, and I propo.so in passing sentence to follow the 
precedent of a case in many respects similar to this case that was decided 
some twelve years ago, I mean the case against Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
under the same tecct inn. The sentence that was passed upon him as it 
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stood WM a sentence of simple inprisonment for six years. Yoti 
Will not oonsider it unreasonable, I think, that you should be classed 
with Mr. Tilak, i. e. a sentence of two years simple imprisonment on 
each count of the charge six years in all, vvhieli I feel it my duty to pass 
upon you and I should like to say in doing so that ' if the' course of 
©vents in India should make it possiido Tot the Govcriimeni to rtuluce the 
period and release yon, no one will be btdtor pleasefl than 1.” 

Mr. Gandhi said; “1 would say one word. Since you have done ra6 
the honour of recalling the trial of the late Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, L just want to say that I consider it to be tlu^ ifvondest privilege 
and honour to ho associated with his name. Solar ns the sentence itself 
is concerned, I certainly c.onsi<ler that it is as ligid as any judge 
would inflict on me, and so far as the whole proceedings are coiu'crned I 
must say that 1 could not have evpeeiiMl great**!- courtesy. 

Then the friends of Mr, Gandhi crowded round liiin as I lie dudge left 
the court and fell at his feet. T!)(*rfi was niiicli sobbing (oi the part of both 
men and w'oinen but all the while Mr. Gandhi w^‘ls smiling and cool 
and giving encouragement to over.>b(.dy who came to him. Mr. Banker 
also was smiling and taking this in a light liearted way. After all his 
friends had taken leave of him, Mr. Gandhi w’as taken out of the court to 
the Sabarniati Jail, And thus the great trial liuidied. 


Deshbandhu Dass’ Statement to his Countrymen. 

The following Statement regarding his case was authorised bv Desh- 
bandhu to be published after judgment had boon delivered. It was not 
made in Court but is meant for his countrymen: — 


ARREST. 

I was arrested on the lOtli of December. One of the two police 
officers, who came to my hoime, enmo upstairs. When I was ready to 
accompany him, I asked Jiim wlu'tlur tliere was a wanunt.’ ITo said 
there was, biii it was at the Poli"** < -Mice at. l.al Ba/ar. 1 asAod luin 
what was the charge? lie said See 17(2) -u- ^-Mmethii e bke it. I was 
then taken to Lai Bazar. N*. warrant was sio-wii to 5>,“ tlu-n-.^ from there 

I was brought to the Tresidem y Jail. ( 'n .M<'mbt; . Bit' 1 -ta, at about 

II a. m. a iiolice oflicer came t<> u'v ci-il. 1 Ix'i i \ In-' m.n'c is im'. 

Kidd. Be told me that [ was at timt tiim- in p*. lee end.-dv a.nd that 
my case had been remanded b\ the pnheo till tie- e -.v* < sy 
enquiries ho further said that I h-l boon aije-lcJ. 
any Magistratp but on undci' tr^ce. 1 ' ' 

c.edure, of ha'^’iiig committed m otrenc*- um. r 
Law Amendment Act, I a.^ke*! whcllicr tncio h oi 
of the law sinco I left the Bar? He .einl, e o. • 
empowers a police oflicer to arred .->0 .su<))i. e.e -.1 
The offence under Bee. 17(2) <»f the ( rm.iT'nl 
non-cognizablo. My arrest was, thm’cl'».-o, w 
Further I was produced beiVre a ^lagistinte or 
produced before mo in front of mv col! at ahont 
12th of Dec,, i. o., at le.ast 4S hours after m 
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Wi8 examined* At the previous hearing:, the Magistrate did not frame 
any oharge as he said further evidence was necessary. On this occasion 
as soon as the evidence was recorded the Magistrate said he would frame 
a charge against me under Sec. 17 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act; 
and a copy of the cba1*ge was banded over to me. To my surprise I found 
that it had been typed from before. How could the Magistrate frame 
the charge without this additional evidence which was adduced on 
this date in the Civil Jail f Was the Magistrate privately apprised of 
the nature of the evidence which was coming or had the Magistrate 
made up his mind from the very beginning that he would convict ? 

The charge itself is representative of the farcical nature of the trial. 
It is merely a repetion of the wording of the Section. It indicates clearly 
that neither the Public Prosecutor nor the Magistrate had any idea as to 
how the evidence before the Court could amount to a criminal offence. It 
was, therefore, found safer to insert in the charge all the words of the 
Section. 

The evidence adduced against me was purely documentary. It con- 
sisted of some of the messages which appeared in the newspapers and 
the letter sending one of these messages to the Press. The proof of my 
case thus depended upon the proof of the signatures which the prosecution 
alleged were mine. To prove those signatures, the prosecution at first 
called Mr. S. N. Banerjee, who is a Deputy Superintendent of Policeji 
Special Branch. He for a very short time came to instruct me in 
the Munitions Board Case. I doubt if he ever noticed my writing. He is 
certainly not acquainted with my hand-writing or signature. The mode), 
which he has put in being the receipt of my fees from the Munitions 
Board— Ex. 15 (1), was not signed in his presence, although the signature 
is undoubtedly mine. He said that he had seen my signature more than 
once. He did not say when, how, how many times or under what circums- 
tances, The Magistrate did not think it necessary to ask him these 
questions, although my case was not being defended. This witness 
* belived ' the following signatures were mine Ex. 4 (1), Ex. 10 (1), 
Ex. 11 (1), 11, (2) and (Ex.) 1 (1). Of these signatures, Mr. Brewster 
says Exs. 11 (1) and 12 (1) are not in my hand writing. 

The next witness is Mr. Brewster. He said that he l»ad seen me write. 
When, how or under what cireumstanees, he did not say, nor did the 
Magistrate think it neeessary to put any questions to liim to test his 
capacity to depose as to my hand-writing. He says he saw me write once 
at Alipore and once at Arrah. On both these occasions, he appeared as 
an expert witness and I cross-examined him. How could he, when he 
was under cross-examination, snatch an opportunity to he acquainted with 
my hand-writing and specially my signatures has been a puzzle to me. I 
assort he is not acquainted with either my handwriting or my signature. 
In his capacity of ^ witness who is personally acquainled*with my hand- 
writing and signature, lie proves Ex, 4 (1), 10 (1) and Ex. 11 (2) (both the 
signature as well as the throe lines written above). Then, in his capacity 
as an expert, he says that these signatures, that is, Exs. 4 (1), 10 (1) 
and 11 (2), including the three lines written above, are in the same hand- 
writing as the model Ex. 15 (1). With regard to his evidence as an 
expert, all that is necessary to point out is that he made no photographs 
of the disputed hand- writings and the signatures, It is, therefore, not 
giving expert testimony. 

I assert that not one of the signatures deposed to by these witnesses, is 
inine, nor are the three linos written above the signature, Ex, 11 (2), 
Ex. 4 (1) aud Ex, 10 (1) are signatures made by Sj. Anil Kumar Bay 
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Es. 11 (1) 18 signatures made by Sj. B. N. Sasmal and both Es. 11 (2), 
the signature and the three lines o£ writing above it, are in the hand- 
Hemendra Nath Das Gupta. Ex. 12(1) is signed by 
somebody in the ofhce — it is certainly not my signatures 


But although the signatures and writings are not mine I accept the 
full responslbi ity regarding the messages. The bureaucracy had me 
arrested illegally. The Magistrate draws up a oharge of the desorip- 
bon and proceeds on evidence of hand-writing which is extremely amusing, 
furtheri this must bo borne in mind that it is necessary for the pro- 
secution to establish that I was a member of an organisation which was 
an existing organisation on the date the communique boars (i, e. the 
loth of November 1912) and which had been proclaimed by the com- 
munique. The record against me is destitute of any such evidence. 
I assert that no such associations as are mentioned in the charge ever 
existed in the Presidency of Bengal and 1 say further that the Volun- 
teer organisation which 1 called into being in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Working Committee of the Congress, shortly after the publication 
of the cominnuique, was a perfectly peaceful and non-violent organisa- 
tion and this organisation has not up till now been proclaimed as an illegal 
association.- 


Statement of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

I am making this statement not in "order to defend myself against 
the various charges brought against me but to delino my position and to 
state the motives which have induced me to act in the manner I 
have done. I have refused to plead guilty or not guilty and I have 
declined to participate in this trial by cross-examination of witnesses 
or otherwise. I have done so because f do not recognise this court 
as a Court where justice is administered, I mean no disrespect to 
the presiding officer when 1 say that so far as political offences are 
concerned the courts in India merely register the decrees of the execu- 
tive. They are being used today even more than ever before to 
prop up the fabric of a government which has mis-governed India long 
enough and which has to resort to these tactics now in an attempt to 
restore a prestige which is gone for ever. 

I stand here charged with criminal intimidation and abetment of an 
attempt to extort. The warrant of my arrest bears also the familiar 
Section 124 A, although I am not being tried for it to-day. I propose 
however to make a comprehensive statement. I cannot divide myself 
up into varioijj? compartments, one for picketting, another for sedition 
and yet another perhaps for volunteering. All my activities have but one 
end in view and that end I have striven to attain with all the strength and 
energy that is in me. 

Less than ten years ago 1 returned from England after a lengthy stay 
there. I had passed through the usual course of public school and univer- 
sity, I had imbibed most of the prejudices of Harrow and Cambridge and 
in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an Englishman than an 
Indian. I looked upon the world almost from an Englishman's standpoint 
And so I returned to India as much prejudiced in favour of England and 
the English as it was possible for an Indian to be, 

To-day, ton years later, I stand here in the dock charged with two 
offences and with a third hovering in tho back ground-an ex-conviot 
who. hoen to jail ones already for a political offence, and a rebel 
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^ agftinst the lament ^steih of g^iyatoent ixi Tiidiii;; 1?h«t 
^hich the years hiive wrought ii]i me* It is hot aepessary £bt rhe% 
recite the reasons for this change. Every Indian kiaotfs them; ever^ 
Indian has felt them and has hung his head in shame. for them* And if 
he has, retained a spark of the old fire in ^ him, he has taken a solemn . 
pledge to strive unceasingly for India's freedom, so that bis countrymen 
may never again be .slibjeoted to the miseries and humiliations that are 
the lot of a subject people.* To-day sedition against the present govern-, 
ment in India has become the creed of the Indian people, to preach and 
practise disaffection against the evil which it represents has become their 
chief occupation. 

I am charged with criminal intimidation and attempted extortion. 

I have wondered if these charges wore seriously meant. The sections of 
the Code which have been applied bear no relation to the facts even' as 
disclosed by the prosecution evidence. 1 presume that the signal success 
that has attended our efforts in Allahabad has induced the authorities to 
take some action against the pickettors. If peaceful pickotting fora 
lawful object is a crime thou indeed 1 am guilty of having advised it 
and helped in it. But I have yet to learn that peaceful picketting has 
become an offence even under the laws of British India. Our object in 
pickotting was to make the cloth dealers adhere to-the pledges they had 
jointly taken, Does anyone believe that we could achieve success in 
this by criminal intimidation and extortion ? All the world knows that 
dur strength lies in the support of our people and the good-will of our 
countrymen. Our weapons are not the old time ones of force and coer- 
cion. The weapons which onr great leader has put in our hands are 
those of love and self-sacrifice. Wo suffer our.selves and by our suffering 
seek to convert our adversary. 

Criminal intimidation involves a throat of injury to a person or his 
property, and injury denotes harm “ illegally" caused. iSo also extortion 
must include the putting of any person in fear of “ injury " and thereby 
“dishonestly" inducing him to i^art witli property, I have listened to 
the prosecution evidence with interest in order to find out on what 
ground these novel charges wore based. What was the injury to auy 
per.son or property, that was threatened? What was the harm “illegally" 
caused 1 Wliord in lay the di.shonesly of any of ns ? I have not heard 
a single allegation yet made, much less proved, which suggests that we 
have caused injury to any pisrson or property, caused any harm illegally 
or acted dishonestly. Not a single pro.sccution witness, including the 
police and the 1. 1>. lias made such an allegation. In the whole of 
Allahabad there was found no person, of the thousands who must have 
witnessed the pickotting, who could living the charge of any intimi- 
dation against us, or even a harsh word uttered by one of our picketters. 
No greater proof of our triumph can be given than this unsought testi- 
mony of the police and the C. 1. D. Our pickotting has been, I make 
bold to say, a model of its kind, perfectly peaceful, perfectly courteous 
relying on entreaties and exhortations and not even hinting at auy force or 
intimidation. The cloth-dealers, who are alleged to have been intimidated 
by us are presumably the aggrieved party. But not one of them has 
aomplainod. 

Ten months ago, the cloth-dealers of Allahabad took a solemn pledge 
tp refrain from purchasing foreign cloth till the end of 1922. All the 
Ji^natprips to the pledge, and they included almost every cloth-merchant 
cUy' jcpnstit^tod themselves into an association styled the “Viyapari. 
iPiandial*' and, elected office bearers and a committee. The first business 
the '** maudal " was to lay down that every member who btpke his 
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pledge and purchased foreifrii doth would h.-v e to .v«v a oor- m 

ctiid 111 case he refused to do this, pickettieg would* no ro'^oited to The 
committee (d the - mandal” was to determine in oacli ind:via;:al L'bq hov, 
mm h foreign cloth had heen brought and what "ho vcn-ilry bo On 
several occasions during the past year the “mr nC' T' coinmiitce considered 
such bmi(.hes of the i)ler]g« and imposed and recovered fir.es in accord- 
ance with their rules. Occasionally at their reqaes*; picUlii::- also 
resorted to. Two months ago a large qnantitv of foreign c’oth w .s pur* 
chased by some of the cloth-dealers in Allahabrd. This v..-; in cortraven- 
tion of the j)ledge and the shops of some of these dol^i-doalcrs v:ere 
pickotted. Later the committee of the “Viynpan luancbd/' new]' 
reconstituted, assessed the fines on the merchants who hui broken thei*- 
pledges and themselves collected this money, whioli lies at tlm dispof-al 
of the mandal. To the best of my knowledge two or tko ger iemen whe 
have given evidence for the proscoutiou in this case aio mo-.bor;: of the 
committoe>f the mandal. and as such they mast in-vc holpoo 

in the assessment and collection of the Ulos. 


These are the facts relating to pioketting in Ahahabcd. It is cloai 
beyond doubt that there was neither any intimidation nor a^ y atiempt af 
extortion. The present prosecution is really an aitemyt to suppress 
lawful and peaceful picketting under cover of Ciiargns of in.;i:nidation 
and extortion. Picketting has been going o i all over India for 
many months. It has taken place in many cii-or Inz is in the 
province. Here in this very city of Allahal ad b .vc ■ epoutodl> 
resorted to it. And^et Government took no action i'« as such 

They knew well that in India as in England peaceiui p’ckeiLnj i,.n(; erixe. 
Of course, it is open to them by a stroke of the ptn to :\j(ko ovon peaceful 
picketting illegal. Jsut whether they do so or not v*m uoL ?>ive it up 
To entrKit n nd ^-short and advise others to follow a co. line of act.on 
Of to abstain from doing something is a right which wa will no,, abandon, 
w’bHtever the rt‘>vnrnment may do. We have few and privileges 

left in tJiis country and even these are sought to be U'/tn hvv..],. Vv'e have 
shown (o the world how wo value the right cf fre a a- no -.abon, and wo 
have continued our ^’olunteBrs in spite of lhv.,u n.H-. - ct air,- j.., and a'l 
Governmout notifications to the contrary. Vfo will .u'J : nd co cannot sub- 
mit to any restriction of our right of free speech, A q n.'lo; oi a Ccntui;. 
agf», a great Kuglish Judge s^tated in tho ilouso cf Lc.d. •• dh icforcme 
to this right of tree speech: “ A man has a ri;:ht to bo pleases, 

to induce, to exhort, to comuiHud, provided boo 'o. not : or 

deceive or commit ;iiiy other of the wrongt kr.own to ihc l,iw ol which 
.speech may bu the medium. VuIof>s he is thu.s sbu ^ a iv. /e ;i.br«..?ed hj^^ 
right, why is liu to bo called upon to excuse or iuttAy uim,.- i because his 
words may inbwl’tiro it h some one else in his calLu;,' " buis light of 
free speech we shall cling to, whatever the cost. 

I am glad for many ri'asons that I am being tried lo. piCKOttuig. 
trial will bring the question of the boycott ol toioigu cVv.i more to 

the front and 1 am confident that when the people o: d and the 

province realise the full signifioauce of this boycoLi^ li - ^ d .scard ail 
foreign cloth, treat it as unholy and tho touch uf ib as pollution. 

If they pondered over the evilsand the uiibciy and iLc povo- tj- tai.t loreign 
(doth has brought to this long-suffering country, peib-Uo tbsv would feci 
some of the horror I feel at tho thought of wcariug it, i j.oy \VilI not bring 
forth arguments that old clothes have to be worn out or tii.it Icbuviiies 
require lino elothiiig. They would know that tne Luh au</a ol India and 
her hungry iiiillions demanded the use of tho obarkha "uiiu luc wearing of 
khaddar, and they would oast out all foreign cloths and ccii'^ 'gn them to 
the Uames or to the dustbin. I pray that tlm c.-itiumoiohant,; oi Allahabad 
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-will ad here to tlieir sacred pled{(e.s t\vi('e taken, and do thoir utmost to 
hrinj? at)Out a eompleto boycott of foroijjfii cloth in tliis ancient and holy 
city. ISorne of tlicse cloth-dealers have friven evidence for the prosecution 
in this case, t have no grievance against them, J shall suffer most glad- 
ly any imprisonment tliafi may be awarded me if J know that there- 
by I have touched their hearts and won thorn over to the groat cause. 
And I would appeal to the public, of this city and province and earnestly 
request Mieiu to do this much for their eountry — wear khaddar and 
ply the charkha. 

My co-.'ie(!Used and I are charged with intimidation and extortion. 

1 should like the police and Government olUoials to examine their own 
consciences, to search deep down into their hearts and say what maiiv 
of them have done during the past year and a half. Intimidation and 
terrorism, bribery and extortion, have been going on over tlie length and 
breadtli of the Proviiiee, And the persons guilty of tliem have not 
been (Vnigressmen or our volunteers but the ujiderliiig.s of Government 
who have indulged lu them frequently with the knowledge and approval 
of their superiors. Voi they are not tried or punished. They are 
patted oil the back and praised and promoted. 

My collwagues and 1 have .^e«*n and i»ersona]lv iuv(‘.siiga1ed acts of 
terrorism and inhumanity. Wo have* seen how men and women have 
been subj(»cle(l to the utternu*.st humiliation. We have semi how terror 
reigns in Sitapiir. We have investigated the brutalities of Shoratganj 
and we know liow hundreds of Hallia's gallant workers havii been sent to 
jail for the .sole olTenco of being Gongress ollice-liearers or other principal 
workers of the Congn’.ss, And the poor down-trodden kisans with the 
haunted hopeless look in tludr eyes, working away like the beast of the 
field from morning to night-fall, so that others may enjoy the fruits of 
their labour. We have soimi them harasseci ami made utterly misi^rable 
till life became almo.st too heavy to be borne. I need not refer to indivi- 
dual districts. Almost every one of them has the same sad and splendid 
tale to tell. 

Intimidation and torrori.sm have become the chief instruments of 
Governnient. lly those methods they seek to keep down a people and 
to suppress their disafiVetion. Do they imagine tliat they will thus 
instil affeetion for theuisolves in the people or make them loyal instru- 
ments of their imperialism ? Alfee.tion and loyalty are of the heart. 
They cannot lie purchased in the market place, much less can they be 
extorted at the point of the bayoiie.t, Lf^yalty is a fine thing. Hut in 
India some words have lost tlieir meaning and loyalty has come to Im 
almost a synonym for treason to the motherland, and a loyalist is lie 
who is not loyal to his God or his country but merely hangs on to the coat 
tails of his alien ma.ster. To-day liowever we have reseued the word from 
the depths and in almost every jail in India will be found true loyalists 
who have pul their cause and their faith and their eountry above every- 
thing else and have been true to thorn despite all consequences. To 
them has come the great call; they have .seen the vision of 
freedom and they will not rest or turn away till they have achieved thoir 
hearbs’ desire England is a mighty country with her armies and her 
navies but to-day she is confronted with something that is mightier. Her 
armies and her navies have to face the suffering and the self-sacrifice of 
a nation determined to bo free and no man can doubt what the issue of 
such a struggle mu.st be. Wo are fighting for our freedom, for the free- 
dom of our eountry and faith. We desire to injure no nation or people. 
We wish to have no dominion over others. But wo must be perfectly free 
in our own country. England has cruelly wronged us during the past 150 
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years or more. Aud even yet she has uot repented, and mended her ways. 
India gave her a chance a year and a halt' ago but in the pride and 
arrogance of her pliysieal might she has not taken it. The j)eople of 
India have tried her and they have passed judgment and from tliat decree 
there is no turning back. India will be free, of that thtue is no dijubt but 
if England. seeks the friendship of a free India she must repent and purge 
herself of her many sins, so that she may be worthy of a place in the 
coming order of things. 

1 shall go to jail again most willingly and joyfully. Jail has indeed 
become a heaven for us, a lioly place of pilgrimage, since ear saintly and 
beloved leader was sentenced. Hig bodied, great-hearted IShaukat Ali, 
bravest ^f ihu brave and his gallant brother are there and. >50 are thousands 
of our cO’Workers, One feels almost lonely outside the jail, and sellish- 
iiess prompts a quick return. Perhaps 1 shall bo awarded a long term of 
imprisonment this time. Whether this is so or not, 1 shall go with 
the conviction that 1 shall come out to greet Hwaraj 111 India. 

I have said many hard things about the Briti.sli (iovcrnnient. 
Por one thing however I must olfer it my grateful thanks. it has 
given Us a cliance of lighting in this most glorious of struggles. 
Surely few peoples have had such an opportunity given them. And 
the greater our sulferiiig, the more dillienlt the tests we have to pass, 
the move splendid will be the future of India. India has not survived 
through thousands of years to go down now\ India has uot sent her 
noblest and best, twenty-live thousand of her sons, to the jails to 
give up the struggle. India's future is assured. Some of ns, men and 
wompu of little faith doubt and hesitate occasionally, but those who 
have vision can almost^see the glory that will be India’s. 

I marvel at my good fortune. 'I’o serve India in the battle of 
freedom is honour enongli. To serve her under a leader like Mahatma 
dandhi is doubly fortunate. lint to suffer for th(< dtiar country! What 
greater good fortune could liefall an liidi.aii, nnh'ss it be death lor 
the ('aLiNC 01’ tlo! I 'lll i’im! I'-ateoi of oiir glorious <lre.uii. 

.I.WV MIAb’kAl, Nl’-llliMi. 

May 17, Pf!-!. 

Extracts from the English translation of Moulana Abul 
Kalam AzaeVs Statement (in Urdu) before tlic 
Court. Mahatmaji called it “A Great Statement, ’ 

“ I lia<l no intentuni of .sulonif ting In-rt' .-iun st.-ibniieiit oral or writlei-. 
'I'tiis is a place in which there is for ns no hope, no demand, and iio 
griev.aiice. of any sort. 'I’his is a turn, w itlnnit passing Ihroiigli which, 

wc cannot reach our goal \ou (’o op(*ratiou i.s ess<*nliallv lli«j I’csult ot 

absolute di'spcration at c.\isting circnmsiances.. . 1 wMiit to make it 
quite ilistiiK't that t!i«‘ t.('nn Non (’o oper.ation ai»plic.s only to the (lovern 
incut, its adminisi.r.ative sy.-.tem ami it.s exceulivc and [mliLie.al princiides 
ami not to any persons or imlividnals. 

“ Like most occ.nrrenccs of the present era tins moyemeiii also is 
nothing novel. History bears ample testimonv to the fact tlial whenever 
ti ruling authority has taken up arms again.st liberty ami trutli, courts of 
justice have lent themselves adinirablv to pnrposi's ol a most lacile ami 
unfailing weapon for the practice of such iiiiijuitiy. 'fhe antlionW of the 
law courts is ft powder wdiich can be used equally to do justice and to per- 
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petrate injustice. In the hands of an equitable (iuvorunioiit they 
are the best instruments of justice and truth; but in the hands of 
tyrannical and autocratic Governments no weapon is deadlier than these 
for purposes of revenge and iniquity. No pure-minded and truth-loving 
section of humanity can be found, including even the inventors anl 
savants of soienco, which has not some time or other stood in the dock 
before a court of law 

“ The iniquities of courts of law constitute an endless list and history 
has not yet finished singing the elegy of such miscarriages of justice, lu 
that list we observe a holy personage like Jesus who had to stainl in hja 
time before a foreign court convicted even as the worst of eriminals. \\ e 
800 also in ilio sa’rc list Socrates who was sentenced to be poiMUUMkfor no 
other crime ^han that 0? being the most truthful person of his age. nNc 
meet also ti’e uamG of that great Florentine nifii t}r to truth, the inventor 
Gaiiileo, who rofueod to bcKo his obbervations uud researclies ineroly 

because ih ;5 r avowal was a crime in the eyes of onslitutiMl autlmrity 

When 1 poi^der on the groat and significant history of the eoiivicts’ doe.k 
and find that the honour of standing in that place belongs to me tu-day, 
my soul boccmco stooped in thankfulness and praise of Gud 

“ The bureaucracy in India is nothing more nor less than the 
domination wi'ich pov.crful individuals will always normally attain over 
a nation dec.iving by its own neglect and internal weaknesses. In the 
natural course of things such dominant authority oainiot possibly eounto- 
nanoo any nationalistic aw’akening or agitations for progre^s, reform 
or justice. And as such agitation would spell the inevitable downfall 
of its dominant power, it seeks to kill all agitation by declaring it a crime 
against constituted authority. No power would tamely -<111)11121 to move- 
ments likolv to bring about its own dooline, however mneh Mieb diM'limi 

might be in the ultimate interestv of justice. This p(*slure of ailalrs js 
merely n ‘Struggle for exii^tence ia which both Uib ' light de.spm-aiidy for 
thoir principles. An awakened n.ntion aspires to jittam wlmt it cunsidors 
its bii th-ri;'ht ovd the dominant authority would fain not budge un ineb 
from its portion cf unquestiored swav. The eontention mjpljt hIiiiO;,i 
be ad^T.ucod that the iattm pai tv oven like it'. at'’ u. led ‘'pen to 

anybiir.u in ns mucM: f.s it is n^er-ilv putting up a l.u 'Osu 

survival and ii, i:» cr.Po .. \ ir.ctdcntnl matter tiiat its e\ivstcu«‘i. hai'peu'-. 
to bo i:umic:'l to peipctir^ion of pidice. Wo canuol d-.oiv imi; of 
human r,u''iU'e and it's insepaniblo elmnu teristu > goi.d, 

evil also de-drea to live in this w'oild and stvuggl«‘ for ittj 
exiatonce. In India also cuch a struggle for the -uiiviva] «)f 
rhe fit lost res alrc-; cy ccmmcncod. Most certainly, therefore, nntbiug 
can lo a Iwglie; ci.mo against tho cloroinalion of Government, 
at present estublisbod, than the agitation which seeks to terminate it.; 
unlimited authonly in the name of liberty and juslit'c. I fully admit that 
I am net only guilty of such agitation but that 1 belong to that batid of 
pionceii. w'lo oiuginally sowed the seed of such agitation in the heart of 
our natieu and dediccitcd fheir whole lives to tho cherishing and breeding 
of this holy disoonlent... 

“ Tho history of politics teaches us that foulishneay and reoklormcss of 
consoqucjiccs arc ahvay.s the companions of a decadent power. ^The Gov- 
ernmont Ihoughr- that by sheer repression it would annihilate the Kftilafat 
and the I* waraj movements and stop the hartal of the 24th. Accordingly 
it deoitircd f he Volunteer Corps to be unlawful and many workers vlcire 
indisoriminatoly nrre.stod. It fancied that the Kbilafat arid tho Congress 
Commiiteos would become inane and inactive by the mere ' arrest ef 
the csccuiivo and the prohibition of the’ Yolunterit? Corpse Thus 
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would the ImrUU bn uutoiiitttiottlly stopped. But Nery .soon llio Govern- 
ment came to learn that repression when practised against national 
awakening is no fatal thing for a nation but instead breathes new life into 
it. Neither was the hartal stopped, nor did the Kliiiafat and the Con- 
gress Committees become moribund, nor was the woikofthu volunteer 
stopped even for a single day 

‘According to my belief it is my duty to speak out at the present 
moment and I cannot fall short of the full performance of iiiy duty, just 
heeanse it might }»e coiistnie«l into a crime.... Most certainly 1 have stated 
that the present Government is opprch:!ive. If 1 do not ^ay this, what 
el.se am 1 to .'^ay ? 1 fail to nnder.stnnd wh.\ it should 1 m* expected of me 
that I slujuld cull things hy any Imt their right names. I refuse absolutely 
to call black \\hit(‘.. . I have cej'l:iifdy l)'M*n as.ertijig that nijly two i)uths 
:ir(* open to ii^ in this matter "f oui duty. The Govcriiment lia.s to refrain 
from all thi.s iniquity and deprivation of liberty ; or if it cannot bring 
itself to do so, it hu.s to be iped oll‘....l believe in the t'vils of the pre.sent 
Govornuiejit must assnrcdl.N. I could net at tim sanit) tiim* pray that it 
may not mend its wa>s and yet ho loug lived 

“Now what is the reu.son that such is the tirm belief of myself and 
of millions of niy countrymen/ The reasons for this Imve now bcconio 
so piileiii to common knowledge that in the words of Milton, ‘ Novt to 
the Sun itself thu> arc about the cleare.st and most luanife.st facts iu 
existence,’ About .such universal facts all that I can .say is, don’t deny 
thojn. 1 will only add that this 'faith of mine oxisls l>ccansc I am an 
liidiun, hccause 1 am a Mu.slim and lirst and last because 1 ani a man. 

“ It is my belief that libcrlx is the natural and God-given right of 
man. No man and no buM-aui-iacv cun-.isling of unoi has got the right 
to make the servants (d' tied its ow n sl.tv cs, However atlraclive bo the 
eiiidieinisin invented for ‘siibiuL*ati«'n’ and ‘s!a\ fi-v’, ‘dill vUverv is ^lavory 
umlit is op]Mised to tlu* \\ ill ai d to liic ciiiou^ "f God. I ||i»*i(ifon' do 
not consider tlie Inncancracv oi India t*» a legniuiate sr>v»*reign and 
I eoii.sidsr it a bonnden duty to M.ciaU* nrv **oujiI 1\ liinn ils y>ke, T'he 
imloiioiu, j'ailacies of ‘Hof«uru' ajtil ’^ladual liriii.jfcrme.Mi of powor-i' c.an 
pioduce no illusiims and pitfal)'. in mv un.-u'UVo.uil ami di*huite j.airli. 
iutierty iMiiii;-' Die pi imai n ngbt ol man, a ii iM'bo.ly’. j.oi ..mil privil'.-'e 
tt. presentu* Jim its or appori ion shan*- in lie -Ji- n iJoaion ,.t it. T(. ‘ay 

ttiat a nation .sle.nhl get it'^liln-itv m etailmjlrd jMlm ->.iniea. 

raying ihatanowiai rdn.uld bv right int-ivc Itc pn.ji.'itN .nilv in bits amt 
H creditor his dnc‘: by iij* laljnent . Uhaicvt-r (dnluiiiiu i.i.iljic ad » 
might be peiforiucd by a man who ti.a- muii.eil uur ].i ..pto t \ , i.i ii'iiii>a- 
tion would still continue to be iaa*r)\ illctuil 

“Evil cannot bo dir iiied iiit** good and Oad. .Ml ihnt i. in tuime ^ 
po., 3 ible v: to fix Us gradations with le-q'cct ii.im!ii\. i ..i u-rr - .* we 
can say very heinou- i.ibbeivaiid h.^* nciimu' ioboi!i’\', bui wh" can 
speak of good robbery and J ad i^.obery » i r ixiiMt, tiididiue, at all 
conceive of any ju.'^ddi cult ion tor rac-h d.inii. iiton t..,. ..u e by iP, very 
nature it is an act of iniquity 

“Such is my duty as a man and a - an indrui ami sdiglou. in juuctiijii:. 
have al'*o taught me the same lesson, in fa. l in my view tm* great**, i 
proof of the truth of my religion i.? that iri; name lor the 

teaching of the right'- of man. lam a Mahon.idan i.ml by viilue ol 
being a Mahomedan this has bee, nine my rcbgioir duty. J.slain 
nevef accepts a.s valid a sovereignty whicli is personal or r consiitulea 
of a bureaucracy of a handful of paid executive. j.dam cdi.-titiitef. 
a perfected system of freedom and democracy. It has loeu sent 
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dowu to get back for the human race the liberty which has been snatched 
away from it. Monarchs, foreign dominations, selfish religious pontiffs 
and powerful sections had alike misappropriated this liberty of man. 
They liad been fondly nursing the belief that power and possession spell 
the highest right. The moment Islam appeared, it proclaimed that the 
highest riglit is not jnight but right itself. No ono oxeept God has got 
the right to make serfs and slaves of God’s ereatnres. All men are 
equal and their fundamental rights are on a par. lie only is greater 
than other.s, Whoso deeds are the most righteous of all 

“The sovereignty of the Prophet of Islam and of tlie Khalif was a 
perfeeted conception of democratic equality and it only could take 
shape with the whole nation.s^ free will, unity, sulfrage and election. 
This is the reason why tlu* sovereign or president of a republic is like 
a designated Khalif; Khilafat literally means nothing more nor less 
than a representation; so that all the authority a Khalif possesses consists 
in hi.s representative character and he po.sbe^-ses no domination hoyond 
this representative authority. 

“ If tlien Islam di'iiues it as a duty of Mahomedans to refuse to 
acknowledge the moral justiheation even of an Islamic Govuruiueiit, 
if full play is not granted in it to the will and fraiiehiso of the nation, 
it is perfectly superfluous to «dd what under Islam would be the 
ruling given about a foreign bureaucracy. If to-day there wa.s to be 
established in India an Islamic Government but if the .system of that 
Goverumeut was based upon personal monarchy or upon bureaucratic 
oligarchy, then to protest against the existence of such a Government 
would still be my primary duty as a Mahomedan. I would still call the 
Government uppres.sivti and uemaud its replacement. 

“ I frankly coiifes.s that this original conception of Islamic sove- 
reignty could not be uniformly maintained in its primal purity on 
account of the .selflsliness ami personal dominci'ring of the later 
Mahomedau sovereigns. The mighty magnilicencii of the Kmperors 
<jf ancient Rome ami of the Shalis <if Pijr.-^ia had attracted thi^ Mahome- 
dan sovereigns powerfully to tlie dubious glory of gnat monarch’ical 
iMupires, They began to prefijr the majt*.-'lic iiguri's of n Kaiser or a 
Khosroj^lo the simple dignity of the original Klialifs e,lad often times in 
uhl tatteied eioaks. No i)eriod ol the dynastie sovereignties i»l' Jsl;im has 
l]ow<n't!r failed to produce some true Mu •lim martyrs who have made 
public thu'laralion-; of the tyrannies ;uid transgressions of such mouar- 
chivis and had jov fully and triumphantly sulVercd all miseries ami 
liaidships uliicli im*\itablv <-oiifioiitcd thciii in the tliorny paths of duty. 

“Tlu! holy piaqdict of Idum has pnMched the following doctrine 
to the M iisliiiis; ‘ M’luit m;in is blessed witii the best (►f ileatlis wlio 
proclaims the triilh in the face of a tyrannica I administi'ation and is 
slaughitu'ed in imnislmiont of this ib*ed.' 'I’lie Scripture of Islam, 
the holy Rtnran, dclines tlm greati'st attribnle of the true Muslims to be 
‘ that they fear not any being «‘.\c.ep( God and whatever they con- 
sider to be the Iriitli, tliey reck not any anthurity in the public, 
proclamation of micIi truth.’ 'Phe (^uran further delines the national 
charactiM'islK^s of the Muslims us follows: ‘ They are the witnes- 
ses to truth oil God's earth.’ v\s long therefore as they cou- 
tinm; to be Muslims they cannot dcs.st from giving this public 
<*vidcncc. In f.ict it has designated Muslims as witnesses i. e. givers 
of the evidence of triitli. When the j»rophct of Islam extracted a 
promise of right«‘oiisuess from any juM-son, one of the clauses of such- 
a bond useil to be, T will ahvays proclaim the truth in whatever 
condition and wheiccyer I may happen to be/ 
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“All outst.'indinp: ohjoc-t li'ssr»u in sp<*nkiinr iln' truth wliicli tlu'ir 
iiiitional liistorv proscnts to tini Mnslirns is to Im I'outkI in tho ordnr 
ol nn allto(^r{l(^ti(i monarch l)y which each orj^aii o|' a victim's body 
was cut ofr. The charpfo airainst tho victim was that In^ had pro- 
claimed th(^ inequity of th(» tyrant. Firm as a rordc Jn* stood and 
took ins punishmont in all its heinous staj^cs, Imt his tongue rifjfht 
on to tho moment when it was siwored went on proclaiming? lliat 
that autocrat was a tyrant. This is an incident of *tho rci*??! of 
tho Emperor Abdul Malik whoso domain extended from Syria to 
Sind. Can any one then attacdi anv weitrht to a senternM* under 
Section 124 as compared 1<» this t<‘rril>!o penally? I conc(‘de that it 
is the moral do<'adeiie.o of l^liislini'. and tlieir renouiifine the real 
Islamic life that is responsible foi tlie brin^.;np; al'ont, ol jins fallen 
state, 

“ While [ am lumninu' these liio's I Inow there i> still livin'? in 
India many a j\liislim who lhr4)in?h Ins weakness pa.vs l»oma^o to this veiy 
tyranny. Hut tho failure of man to aet up to the spirit id’ certain tmiots 
eannot belie llio iiitrinsit*. truth of tliost* indue, iph's. 

“ Tho tenets of Islam are prose rved in its seriptiires. Tlieso undor 
no eireiimstances, make it permissilile for Muslims to enjoy life at tln< 
expense of liberty. A true Muslim has (*ithor immolate himself or to 
retain his lilnu’ty, no other eourse is o]K*n for him under bis leliuion. 
To-day the Muslims have eome to a firm decision that. in freeiii}? their 
eoniitry f roin its si I very they will lake tlieir fullest sliavi' alony: with 
iheir Hindu, Sikh, ]\arsi and (livistian lireihren .. It is now tlieir lielief 
that to e\’pe(!t any justice from the Itritish Covmuimcmt would be notliin^ 
but pure self-deeeption so that if th(‘y really aspire to obtain justice 
there is only one siin?!!! avenue heidirn? to it whioh is the aitaiiirnent of 
Swaraj— nieaninj? the (Tovernment. of India f<ir India and by tin* Indians 
themselves. In short on these points my admissions have ever been 
absolutely elear and unequivocal. 

“The present Government is a most ille.i?‘itima,te lorm of baroan- 
cracy. It is openly spurning the wishes and aspirations of millions 
of humanity. It has always j?iven the preference over justiim to prestift'e 

Does tyranny acquire a rij?ht to be f?iven a dilTcrent name simply 

because it happens to be. powerful and to possess— jails ? 


“In tlio words of the f?ood and truthful national hero of Italy, 
Joseph Mazzini, I repeat ‘we cannot possibly deny your evil doings just 
beeausc temporal power happens to bo in your possesMon for a time’ 


“Continuously ill the last twelve years I have been trainiiif? my com 
muriity and my country in dcinandinj? their rij?hts and the liberty, 1 
was only 18 years old when I first started speakinj? and writinj? on this 
Uiemo. I have couso«ratcd my wlioKi bciii!,' to it iintl sivcriruuMl tho Imst 
part of my life, meaning? tho whole of my youth in my infatuation tor 
this ideal For four years 1 have suffered internment but dnniq? my intorn- 
inent oven. I liavo never desisted from pushing? on my work and inviting 
people to this national Roal. This is tho perennial mission ol my life and 
ifl live at all I elect to live only for this sinfflo purpose. Ryen a.s the 
Ouran says. ‘ My prayers and my observances and my life and my death 
are aM for ray Lord, the God of tho Universe. 1 am the hrst pioneer m 

this latest phase of that Islamie movement u. ludm which has created , a 
tremendous revolution in the political world of the Indian Muslims and 

has cradually elevated them to that pmnaclo of national consciousness 
on which they are seen to-day. In 11)12 I started Urdu Journal, tho 
Al-Bil»li wbiflh was the organ of this movement and tho object of the 
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publication of which was mainly what I have declared at'ove. It is an 
actual fact iliat within the three years it had created a new atmosphere 
in the religious and the political life of Mohaniiuedaiis of India. 

“Ill this w.IjV of liberty and justice, f have adopted the luith of 
iM'ji-vi(»l(oit non co oj'eration. Opposed to us stands an authority 
n ruled with the complete o<juipment for oppression, excess and 
hlooflshed. Ibit we place our reliance and trust, next to (toil, only 
on •)ur own liinitleis power of sacrifice and unshakcable fortitude. 

“Unlike Mabatiua Gandhi my belief is not that armed force 
i-.bould never La opposed by armed force. It is my belief that such 
opposing of violence with violence is fully in harmony with the 
natural laws of God in those circumstances under which Islam per* 
mits the use of iruch violonco. But at the same time for purpose 
of liberation of India and the present agitation, I entirely agree 
with all the arguments of Mahatma Gandhi and I have complete con- 
fidence in his honesty. It is my definite conviction that India cannot 
attain success by moans of arms nor is it advisable for it to adopt 
that course. India can only triumph through non-violent agitation 
and India’s triumph will bo a memorable example of the victory of 
moral force. 

“This is the reason why I have always preached to the masses 
peaceful agitation and have invariably prescribed it as the first postu- 
late of success. This would appear distinctly from these speeches also, 
I am one of the handful of Muslim leaders who can honesilv edaim that 
if it was not for the determiued and effective control that they haxe 
exercised in keeping the Miislim publn* within the bounds of uou-co- 
operatioii, there is no knowing where the excitement of the mobs, under 
the recent trying provocations, mav nut have led them and what grave 
situations may nut have taken .shape with respect to the Khihifat problem. 

“What, r have stated in the beginniug 1 will repeat in oonclusiou, that 
wht^t the Govoriiraont, is doing with, us today is no extraordinary pro- 
codure for which it can In* particularly blamo'ible. It is second nature 
to every usurping a III liority to pul up a determined opposition and re- 
pression, to suppress luUiounl awakening and wo know that human 
nature can not bo altered to suit our own end. Tliis iiatural 
f.ailing liiuLs expression erpiallv in imlividuals and comm unities. How 
imiiiy people arc thoru in this world who would give back any article 
which they had alreaily got in their possession fr»r the mere reason 
that they are imt, legitimatolv entithMl to it ? ll«»w then can w'o nurse 
a fund hope of such vuluntnry siirreudor with re.-^poct to a whole 
continent? JNnveralso is not normally i»rone to a<lmit, facts Just bo- 
eauso they are logical and j»roved. As a matter of fact it. waits for 
the emorgejico of a counter-strength and w hen this does present itself, 
it bow’s its head down before the most imt)roper demand, rntienco 
therefore and a tug of war of strength are unavoidable. 

“This position i.s one whitdi should be aecepled as ;i normal and 
everyday oc<uirence w ithout surprise and w ithout demur, I wdll even 
go the length of admitting that the present repression is certainly not 
too drastic as compared to the worst instances of inhuman oppre.ssionK 
and terrible persecutions which history presents to us. 1 am not 
quite certain whether this is due to immaturity of the national 
sense of . sac ri lice or to the imperfect development of 
the present s3’stem of reprc.ssion. The future alone will dtwide 
this. Just as the beginning of such political lug of war has 
uniformly been on more or less similar lines, even so its end lias becu 
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the same in the history of all nation. I know that if our spirit of 
liberty and justice proves iiy actual demonstration to be real and 
unconquerable, this very Government which is to-day putting us 
into the dock, will be obliged to give us a right royal reception as 
triumphant patriots 

Before I conclude my statement, I want to say a few words about 
those countrymen of mine who are working against me in this 
prosecution. Previously I have stated somewhere that the work of 
the C. I. D. is a combination of ignorance and trickery, This I have 
said from the personal experience that 1 have gained from countless 
prosecutions. All the same, however, T admit that all the C, I D. 
people who have given evidence against me have not deliberately 
made any lying statements, barring perhaps the confidence which 
they have expressed in their own work.... 1 believe that the confidence 
which they have expressed on the results of their own work and 
the motives which have dictated l/freir actions are certainly sinful. 
But at the same time I also know their weakness. They are only 
doing this for the sake of the appointments which bring them a 
few rupees and their only crime is that they do not possess the 
moral courage to give preference to truth over everything else. 
In my heart, therefore, lingers no rancour or accusation. 


Statement of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

It will be roTnembor(Kl that Lala Lajpat Rai made no statement, 
written or oral, in the second case against him in which he was 
convicted, lie has, however, issued a statement to his countrymen with 
the object, as he states, not of proving his innocence nor of asking for 
mercy or even sympathy, but of proving how ignorant of law certain law 
officers of the Crown and Magistrates are in the Punjab and how forms 
of law are sometimes used for political purposes. Lalaji by referring to 
the possible contention that the non-co-operators having refused to recog- 
nise the authority of this Government and its courte are outlaws and are 
not entitled to any rights and privileges under the law and from the 
courts- This eontontion. he says, would be very weighty if the Govern- 
ment were to say so. In the latter case he would have no complaint. 
His complaint is that officers of Oovoriiment pretend to proceed in 
accordance with law and yet disregard it and proceed highhandedly. 
After pointing out the grave danger to the liberty of the subject 
involved in this procedure Lalaji continues;-— 

“In illustration of these remarks, I propose to give in detail the facts 
relating to my arrest, trials, convictions and treatment in jail, as I find 
that some of these liave not been rep')rted or have not received that atten- 
tion which they deserve. At one time 1 contemplated filing this in court 
as a written statement but seeing the demeanour of the Magistrate, I have 
decided not to do so and let him and the Law officers of the Crown have 
their own way. 

Within the last 3 months I have been twice arrested and according to 
mv view of the law both the arrests wore illegal. The first time I was 
arrested on the 3rd of December 1921. along with three other members of 
ihe Provincial Congress Committee, because 1 had attended and taken 
.^art in a meeting which the Deputy Commis.siouor of Lahore had prohi- 
bited under the Act for the Prevention of Seditious Mootings, and because 
we had refused to disperse when ordered to do so. In connection with 
this arrest, the following facts may be noted:— 
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(1) That after we had been arrested and removed, the meeting was 
continued and the Superintendent of Police, Lahore, used “ force ** in 
dispersing it, 

(2) That the persons arrested were (1) myself, President of the 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee (2) Pandit K. Santanam, General 
Secretary of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee (3) Doctor Gopi 
Chand, Secretary of the City Congress Committee and (4) Malik Lai 
Khan, one of the Secretaries of the Central Khilafat Committee, Punjab. 
Now, while the arrest of myself, and that of Pandit K. Santanam were 
perfectly inteligible as of persons responsible for having convened the 
meeting, it has Lot been explained why of all persons present at the 
meeting, only Nos. 3 and 4 were selected for the honour of arrest. In the 
meeting wore present other Secretaries of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Jommittee, the Members of the Council, the members of its Working Com- 
mittee and several people who we?se knowu to the Government as those 
who ‘‘habitually made inflammatory speeches" and were “agitators" 
and “disturbers of public peace" and who certainly occupied a 
much more prominent position in the political life of the Province 
than poor Dr. Gopi Chand. Dr. Gopi Chand is neither a speaker nor 
writer. He has never been out of Lahore on any political errand. He 
made no speech in the presence of the District Magistrate nor took any 
prominent part in the meeting, except being present there, and recording 
Ms vote in favour of the resolution passed. Was he selected because he 
had made himself obnoxious to the District Magistrate by opposing him 
ip the Municipal Committee? In his evidence in the case, the District 
Magistrate stated that “Doctor Gopi Chand, knew him to be the District 
Magistrate, because he was a member of the Municipal Committee." 
Does that fact explain why he was picked out for arrest? Was it to 
out short his activities in connection with the municipality? 

(3) That the’arrests were made at about 2-10 p. m. We were taken 
to the Government Telegraph Olfice where the military and armed Police 
were in attendance. A Magistrate had also been called in. Sitting in 
the verandah of the Telegraph Office, admission to which had been denied 
to our relatives and to the reporters, w^e could see that some consultations 
were going on, which lasted 2 hours. The Magistrate, who afterwards 
tried us, was all the time present in the premises, and for aught we know, 
might have taken part in the consultation. At about 1) o’clock we were 
presented before the Magistrate who informed us that we were charged 
under Section 145, Indian Penal Code, and could go out on bail. The 
charge under Section 146, Indian Penal Code, came to us as a surprise. 
So far as the District Magistrate had been acting under the Seditious 
Meetings Act, and now, all of a sudden, he changed front and instead 
of proceeding under the latter Act charged us with an offence 
under Indian Penal Code. The Magistrate granted a remand up 
to the 7th, This was preeminently a case in which no remand was 
necessary or proper. The District Magistrate had proceeded under the 
Seditious Meetings Act. He had arrested us personally, and if the Act 
applied, we were guilty. The case could be disposed of in about an 
hour’s time. But on the 7th of December, we are taken to Court and on 
this day again another remand was sanctioned. Evidently, the authorities 
were not yet quite sure of their law, and time was needed to hunt up the 
law in connection with the case. The District Magistrate and the trying 
Magistrate and the Police, were not sure if they had got hold of a right 
section of the Cnminal Law to charge us with. So we were locked up in 
jail and the business of hunting up the law proceeded. On the 13th Decern* 
ber, as soon as we entered the Court room, we were told that a complain*^ 
under Section 6 of Act 10 of 1011 had been put up in by the Dietriot 
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j^agistrate as complainant. The Magistrate intimated that he would first 
proceed with that complaint although this was a Summons case and the 
other a Warrant case. To my mind it is clear that all this had been done 
after consultation between the law officer of the Crown, the District 
Mapstrate and possibly the trying Magistrate. The prosecution thus 
took 9 days to make up their mind as to the law applicable to the case, 
and as they were not prepared to take ai-y chances they decided to have 
two strings to.their bow, so that the Magistrate- could give heavy sentences. 

(4) That on the 16th the venue was shifted to the jail and we were 
practically tried in camera. In the meantime, Pandit Santanam's brother 
who had come all the way from Madras and had been refused admission 
besides being treated most rudely by the Magistrate presented the matter 
to the High Court Bar Association, and latter to the Chief Justice who 
interceded and pointed out to the Magistrate that it was irregular to hold 
trials in jails and refuse admission to the friends and relatives of the 
accused. The District Magistrate again interfered and probably at his 
insistance the Chief Justice eventually agreed to the trial being continued 
in^ Jail provided about 40 to 50 persons were allowed to attend the 
trial. So in this matter the District Magistrate and the trying Magistrate 
had to eat the humble pie. 

(5) That the prosecution closed their case on the 19th of December. 
I filed my written statement on the 21st, arguments wore beard on the 
22nd and judgment reserved for the 4th of January. It was, however, 
not delivered until the 7th, Wo wore convicted on both counts and I 
was awarded one years’ regorous imprisonment under Section 145, and six 
months’ simple imprisonment and Ra. 500 fine under the other. The Local 
Government lost no time in remitting the sentence passed under Section 
145 of the Indian Penal Code. The sentence under the other count was 
also remitted under Section 104 of the Criminal Procedure Code on the 
30th January. It was also announced by a communique that the meeting 
of the kind for which we had been punished did pot came under the 
Seditious Meetings Act. We were all released, 1 only formally. 

Thus four subjects of His Majesty were arrested, prosecuted, convict- 
ed and kept in jail for full 59 days before the Punjab Government found 
that all this was illegal and ultra vires. 

The questions that arise here are : 

(a) Was the Punjab Oovornraent a party to these arrests and pro- 
secutions ? Did they authorise or approve of them ? 

(b) If so, did they consult their law officers before they sanctioned 
these prosecutions ? 

( 0 ) If they did, and the latter approved of those prosecutione why 
did they so hastily remit the sentence under Section 145 Indian Penal 
Code ? Was this remission an act of clemency or because they found 
that the conviction was illegal ? If the latter, why did they not 
instruct the Government Advocate to withdraw the case before it reached 
the stage of judgment ? If it was only an act of clemency, why was it 
not stated in the communique ? 

(d) If they did not consult their law officers, who was reponsible for 
this omission? The Government or the District Magistrate? 

(e) If the District Magistrate, what steps have the Government 
taken to express their displeasure at this colossal ignorance of law on the 
part of the District Magistrate, and the trying Magistrate f 
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(£) What have they done to compensate the accused for all this 
illegal detention with its attendant trouble, worry and expense ? 

(g) What steps have the Government taken to apologise and com- 
pensate those against whom force was used on the 3rd of December 
while dispersing the meeting of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee V 

Under (d) we find that the Magistrate who convicted us has been 
promoted and the District Magistrate is still in charge of the Lahore 
District. 

Under (e), I was re-arrested within only five minutes of my release 
on charges based on the same document which was the basis of my pre- 
vious conviction under Section 145 Indian Penal Code. It should bo 
understood that technically both these convictions stand and can be 
used against the accused whenever the Government chooses to do so. 

Now as to the re-arrest. It was after midnight on the 30th of Janu- 
ary that, I was awakened, taken to the iSuperintendent’s Office and 
released. As soon as I stepped outside, I was arrested under the follow- 
ing warrant:— 

Whereas, Lala Lajpat Pai stands charged with offence under Section 
7 Act X of 1911 and Section 17 Act XIV of 1908, you are hereby directed 
to arrest him and to produce him before me at the Central Jail on the 
31st January. 

(Sd.) M. L. FERPAR, 

District Magistrate, 
Lahore. 

30th January 1922. 

The endorsement on •it by the officer who arrested me is as 
follows : — 

Orders complied with and Lala Lajpat Rai handed over to Superin- 
tendent, Central Jail, with order of District Magistrate, 

(Sd.) W- G. CLARKE, 

D. Additional Supt. Police. 

31st January 1922. 


D. M. will require prisoner at 3-30 in the gateway of the Central Jail, 

(Sd.) E. G. GREGSON, 

3l8t January 1922. 

Court Inspector, 

Please comply. 

(Sd.) W. G. CLARKE, 

For Senior Superintendent, Police. 


Complied with. 


(Sd.) DEVI DASS, 

Court luspeotor. 


30tb January 1922. 
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Out of these two offences, one was a Summons case and bailable, 
The other would also be a Summons case and bailable if the offence was 
under clause (1), Section 17, Act 14 of 1908, but the warrant conve- 
niently omitted to mention the clause. On the 31st I was produced before 
the District Magistrate and he sanctioned a remand under i^ection ]67, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which again is obviously not applicable to Jihe 
case. He did not ask me if 1 wanted to be let out on bail. On the 31st 
when I asked the District Magistrate what w^ore the charges against me, 
he only mentioned the sections stated in the warrant. In reply to ray 
enquiry as to the clause of Section 17 of Act 14 of 1908, the District 
Magistrate said he could not say, but the Court Inspector mentioned 
clause (2), 

Section 167, Criminal Procedure Code had no application 
because the case had been started at the instance of, and 
by the District Magistrate himself. After the remand had been 
sanctioned, the Police recorded the fivst report under Section 154 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code (See column 1 of the first report and the 
concluding remarks) in order to legalise the proceedings under Section 
167. No remand was needed as the prosecution relied on my manifesto. 

The case for the prosecution was closed on the 7th and 13th was fixed 
for my written statement. On the 13th 1 said I did not want to file 
a written statement. The Court charged mo under Section 117 Indiau 
Penal Code, Section 17 (1) of Act 14 of 1908. The charge reads are 
follows 

“ That you, on or about the* 3rd day of December 1921, at Lahore, 
did issue a manifesto as President of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee, which manifesto was published in the “Tribrno” of the 6th 
December 1921, in which manifesto you exhorted every Congress member, 
who was not afraid of the consequences, to enrol himself in the National 
Volunteer Association which had been declared to bo unlawful by Govern- 
ment, and thereby committed an effence punishable under Section 17 (1) 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act XIV of 1908 road with Section 117, 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. 

“ And 1 heredy direct that you be tried by me on the said charge.” 

The case was postponed to the 15th for judgment. The Government 
Advocate wanted to argue but the Magistrate told him it was not 
necessary. The case was very simple. 

What happened between the 10th and 17th, is a mystery. On the 15th 
as soon as 1 entered the Court room, the Goveammeut Advocate stood up 
and said that he bad nothing to sa: al out the case under the Seditious 
Meetings Act except that it would be better to decide this also along with 
the other ; but in tlie case under the Criminal Law Amendment Act he 
wanted to put in a petition for which ho wanted a postponment up to 
the 20th. 

The Courts order was us follows: — 

** Judgment in this case is not ready. Mr. Herbert Government 
Advocate, asks for an adjournment with a view to putting in a petition. 
He says a mistake has crept into the case which mistake was of course on 
the part of the prosecution which did not correctly represent the case 
to the Court at the beginning. He asks for the case to be postponed to 
Monday the 20th February 1922. 

Case adjourned to 20th February 1922. 

(Sd.) G. H. HAREIS. 

16th i’ebruary 1922. 



All this was done in 8,uob a way as to raise a reasonabla suspicion 
that some kind of consultation bad taken place between the Magistrate 
and the prosecution between the 13th and the 15th. What was the nature 
of the consultation can only be known to them. 

As to the case under the Seditious Meetings Act, it was all the time 
treated as a Summons case as it was under Section 109 read with 
Section 7 of Act 10 of 1911. On the 13th the Magistrate recorded 
the following order ; — 

13th Februrary 1922. 

Present • 

< Accused in custody. 

Mr. Herbert. Government Advocate for the Crown. 

(Sd.) G.H. HARRIS. 

The accused has no right to put in a written statement in a Summons 
case nor does the accused want to put in a written statement. Ac- 
cused wants to produce no evidence for the defence. 

(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS. 

Magistrate. 1st Class. 

** Orders for 16th February 1922. 

(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS. 

Magistrate, Ist Class. 

‘13th February 1922, 

“On the 16th again he recorded the follewing order ; — 

‘15th February 1922, 

Present— Accused in custody. 

Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate appears for the Cron. 

(Sd,) GiH. HARRIS. 

15th February 1922. 


In the case under Section 17 (1) of Act 14 of 1908 read with 
Section 117, Indian Penal Code, the Government Advocate has asked 
for an adjournment in order to put in a petition on Monday. jELe also 
asks that this case be adjourned to Monday and that orders in both 
cases be passed on the same day. 


Adjourned to 20th February 1922. 
16th February 1922. 


(Sd.) G. H. HARRIS.'' 


On the 20th when the case was taken up. the Magistrate .asked 
the Government Adocate that they might first take up the case under 
the Seditious Meetings Act, which showed that there had again been 
consultation between the Magistrate and the prosecution between the 
16th and the 20th. The order recorded by the Magistrate on the 20th 
was as follows : — 

20th February 1922, 

Present 

Accused in custody. 

Mvi Herbert, Government Advocate for Crown, 

(Sd.) G. H. HAR|i;§, 
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ORDER. 

“ Mr. Herbert, Government Advocate has to-day put in a petition. It 
18 to the effect that this case has been treated as a Summons case but 
that having regard to the questions put to the accused on 7th February 
1922 and the evidence adduced by the prosecution, the case would 
appear to be really a Warrant case viz., one under Section 7, of Act X 
of 1911 read with Section 117, Indian Penal Code. The Government 
Advocate therefore prays that a charge may be framed under the above 
Sections and the accused called upon to enter on his defence after recall- 
ing, if he so desires, any of the prosecution witnesses, 

“The accused has asked this Court to note that he wants time to 
reply to the petition put in by the Government Advocate. It appears to 
me to be unnecessary to give an adjournment at this stage. 1 agree with 
the Government Advocate that this case should have been tried as a 
Warrant case. From the question put by the Court to the accused on 
7th February 1922, the accused, who is a lawyer, knew that the case 
against him was under Section 7 of Act X of 1911—117, Indian Penal 
Code. 

“The accused has throughout said that as a non-co-eperator he means 
to take no part in these proceedings. I agree with the Government 
Advocate that the accused will not be prejudiced, if he is charged to-day 
and then allowed time to put in any application he likes. 

(Sd.) G.H. HARRIS* 
Section 30 Magistrate. 

20th February 1922. 

The new charge framed in this case runs thus:— 

“That you, on or about the 3rd day of December 1921, at Lahore as 
Rresident of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee did issue a mani- 
festo which was published in the Tribune of 6th December 1921, in which 
manifesto you instigated the public generally to hold public meetings in 
all places were the Seditious Meetings Act has been applied, in express 
disobedience of the provisions of that Act and to cpurt arrest and preach- 
ed the doctrine of civil disobedience, all of which were calculated to cause 
public excitement and disturbance, and thereby committed an offence 
punishable under Section 7 of Act X of 1911 read with Section 117, 
Indian Penal Code, and within my cognizance. * 

And I hereby direct that you be tried by me on the said charge." 

(Sd.) G.H. HARRIS, 

Special Magistrate, 

^ With Section 30 Powers. 

Magistrates Court, Lahore District. 

The 20th February 1922. 

The amended charge in the other cases runs as follows: — 

“That you on or about the 3rd day of December 1921, at Lahore, 
as President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee did issue 
a manifesto which was published in the Tribune of the Cth December, 
1921, in which manifesto you exhorted every Congress member, 
who was not afraid of the consequences, to enrol himself in the * Na- 
tional Volunteers ’ Association, which association is an unlawful asso- 
ciation within the meaning of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
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Section 17 and essentially the same body as the Congress and Ehila- 
fat Volunteers which have been declared to be unlawful by Govern- 
ment and thus abetted the commission of offence by a number or class 
of persons exceeding ten, punishable under Section 17 (1) Act 14 of 
1908 read with Section 117, Indian Penal Code, and within my cog- 
nizance. 

“ And I hereby direct you be tried by me on the said charge.^' 

Sd. G. H, HARRIS, 

Magistrate, 1st Class, 

With Section 30 Powers. 

The 20th Tebruary 1922 

The Magistrate’s Court, Lahore District. 

It seems that between the 13th and the L5th the Magistrate or the 
prosecution discovered : — 

(1) That on the 3rd and the 6th December the “National Volun- 
teers Corps had not come into existence. 

(2) That it was not declared unlawful until the ICth December on 
which date an order dated the 12th December was published in the 
Punjab Government Gazette. 

(3) That having boon in jail from the 3rd December on wards I 
could not be held responsible for the bringing into e.vistence of that body 
or for its actiyities. 

Having discovered this, the prosecution and the Magistrate entered 
into consultation and rosolyod upon postponing judgment and remedying 
the detects. All this was done behind the back of the accused and I 
have reason to believe that the District xMagistrato, the law officers and 
the trying Magistrate were all parties to it. 

The real facts ; — 

That the original notifleatiou of the 14th November declaring the 
association now known as “the Khilafat VoluriL(’ors,”as unlawful was also 
defective. Firstly, tho/e was no such association as the “Congress Volun- 
teers.” The young men called volunteers were known by different names 
in different localities. There was no provincial organization as such. 
Those who worked under tho Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
constituted “the Indian National Service”. Those who worked under 
the City Congress Committee, Lahore, were called “Swaraj Sena” (i. e., 
the army of Swaraj). The matter was discussed at the meeting of the 
Working Committee of the All-lndia Cimgress Committee held at Bom- 
bay on the 20th November and it was decided to orgariiso the volunteers 
under an entirely new constitution, (a) They were to bo called 
“National Volunteers Corps.” (b) There was to be one unit for the whole 
province, and (c) under the control of one Central Provincial Board, 
(d) Kvery one had to apply in writing signing throe separate pledges 
about non-violence and other matters, (f) All these applications were 
to be accepted by tho Punjab Provincial Board. It will thus be seen 
that neither the original notifleatiou was in proper legal form nor could 
iihe second notification have retrospective effect. An independent 
Magistrate would have declined to allow tho prosecution any further time 
to fill up these gaps. They have been prosecuting me for the last 
ten weeks and had had ample time, to find out both facts and law. 
Jh6 Magistrate, however, was dead to all considerations of justice 
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JjPd f^iriiesB. waxitod to' please the District Magistrate and the 
Crown* So he readily consented to all *th»t latter desired and did 
nol give me even one day for reply or objections. Exasperated by 
this and in a moment of anger, I said I would apply to the High 
Court for transfer which I never really intended to do. 1 wanted a 
postponement in order to know the decision of the All-India (\)ngress 
Committee which I knew was called for the 25tli February, before 
I was finally buried in a jail cell, T am really sorry for this slip and! 
hope my countrymen will pardon me for it. 

A perusal of Section 117 (1. V. C.) will show (bat it is not appliea!)]e 
to the facts of this case. 

Firstly, —Assuming that I instigated tlie people to becoiiu^ volunteers 
ead to hold public meetings it is obvious that Sectioi 117 implies an 
action by public as such “ collectively and conjointly '' (viile U Weekly 
Keporter, Criminal 41) quoted in Rattan LaFs Penal Code. The act of 
enlistment of volunteers is an individual act of each volunteer. It can- 
not bo performed by the public in their eolleetive and eonjoint capacity, 
Similarly, there can bo no conjoint and collective lecture or speeches by 
(he public under Section 7 of Act X of 1911. 

Secondly.— The National Volunteers Association did not come into 
existence till after the manifesto. 

Thirdly.— The manifesto expressly stated that no Civil Disobodieiice 
was to bo committed by any body except with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee. 

Fourthly.— This very manifesto and the very facts which form the 
basis of these charges wore the basis of conviction under Section 145 
of the Indian Penal Code which still stands. 

Fifthly.— The language of both these eiiactments is such as to 
suggest that abetment is a part of the subs(an(ivo (-ffenoe. I wonder 
how many more charges are still hanging over my head for this mani- 
festo. 1 am, however, a willing scape-goat. 

So far about my ease. 1 know of other cases also in which the pro- 
ceedings were outrageously illegal. I know of nmny cases but 1 will 
mention orily a few, The first important case wfis that of Labi ^mir 
Chand in which the .same Magistrate who originally convicted ns, found 
that “Bradlaugh Hall" was a public place and a, Polici* Oflicer could 
enter it at will. The second was that in which the Court premises were 
held to be a private place and some Muhammadan voliinteor.s were 
convicted of criminal trespass etc. In another case 25 persons had been 
arrested under the Seditious Meetings Act and locked up in jail. The 
Challan mentioned only 20. On the day of jndgment, after the.^e 20 bad 
been sentenced, the remaining five asked about their fate. The 
Malgistrate was taken aback, but after a few minutes Im proceeded 
fo sentence them also. In another the speech was delivered by a person 
ether than the one pnnished and the former has come forward to admit 
the fact. This is the case of I ala Ram Parshad, Joint Fditor, “Pande 
Matram," the judfirment was fixed for the 18th. On that day the Magis- 
trate came te know what had happened in my case. Who advised him 
to postpone the ease! Was it the District Magistrate? This very Ma- 
gistrate when he caine from another District began to give comparatively 
light sentences— light from the point of view of the prosecution. After a 
few days he suddenly chaged and began to give heavy sentences. The 
question is of : who interfered ? Does it prove the purity and indepen- 
dence of judicial proceeding? 
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I was re-amsted on the morning of the 81st January, 1922. lor 
3 or 4 days all applications ior interviews whether by friends, relatives, 
or lawyers, wore refused. After that the prohibition was relaxed in 
favour of lawyers. During all these days from the 31st up to the date 
of judgment I have not been allowed even one interview with my relatives 
or friends which means that even the Jail Manual was suspended in my 
ease. This has been done, I am told, under the orders of the Government. 
I have several times asked the Jailor to tell me if I had been guilty of 
any broach of Jail regulations to deserve that punishment. But he has 
failed to give any satisfactory reply. In face of all this, to pretend that 
they are administering justice in accordance with law is simply pre- 
posterous. As 1 said it would be more in keeping with truth and 
would enhance the dignty and prestige of the Government if the latter 
were to say that by reason of non-co-operation we had forfeited all 
claims to be treated in accordance with law, and so far as we were 
concerned, all laws, rules and regulations had been suspended. That 
will save much unnecessary trouble on both sides. 


LAJPAT RAT, 


• Statement of Lala Lajpat Rai, 

Magistrate.— Mr. Lajpat Rai you will put in a written statement? 

Lalaji. — Well, I have a written statement and I decline to show 
it to anybody before I road it, 

Mr. Herbert.— If, Lala Lajpat Rai will give a guarantee as to what 
is given in the statement is relevant and there is no irrelevant matter 
and also it does not preach sedition among the people here, I would 
allow him to read his statement. 

Lalaji. — My statement does not contain any sedition. I do not 
know the definition of “ irrelevant,'^ when all the speeches are recorded 
why should not this one ? ' 

Magistrate — First let me see the statement and then you may 
read it. (After consulting a book) The accused must show his state- 
ment before he reads it out. 

Mr. Herbert.— Then take down his verbal statement if he wants 
to give any. 

Magistrate.— I do not know what object will be served by that. 
If the accused does not show bis statement, then he will give verbal 
statement from the material he nas got down in his statement. 

Mr. Herbert.— He must not go beyond limits, if ho has to give a 
verbal statement. He has also answered to the questions put by 
the court. I object to Mr, Bleem's having a controversy with the 
accused. 

Lalaji.— I protest against this procedure of the court. I do not 
mean any disrespect to the copt nor Mr, Sleem, but I like to aay 
that there have been many political cases in the Province where such 
controversies have happened, why do you take exception to this 
case T 

Pandit Bantanam.— I would like io join in this protest because J 
do not want to take advantage of any sort of help ^iven on my behalf 
whether at my instence or anybody else's, ^ ' 
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for toe*o”urt ^ ““ seeking help not for you but 


Magistrate.-^Mr. Lajpatrai, were yon the President of the 

lu "'o* j Congress Con»mittee hold in Saleeni buildings on 

tne ord»De<ieniber, 1921. 


Lalaji.-! am sorry I cannot answer any question put by the court. 
Ims means no discourtsey to the court:) but is in accordance with the 
pratice followed by the non-co-operators throughout India, The 
statement whick 1 am going to mahe or put in contains all the facts 
bearing on the case. 


Magistrate.— Well I shall let you read that statement out, but 
unless it is handed over to me first, 1 am sorry 1 cannot allow you to 
read that. 

Lalaji.— Alright. 1 hand you over the statement. 

Magistrate.— (After perusing the statement) I am not going to 
allow 3'ou to read out this statement. This is not the platform to 
indulge in political speeches. 

Lalaji.— This is a political case. 


Magistrate.— Quito so, I am not concerned with the doings of people 
other than those who are concerned with the case. I am not going to 
allow you to road this part of the statement. 

Lalaji.— 1 am not going to read anything at all. I leave the docu- 
ment to you. 


Supplementary Statement, 

The following is the full text of the writen statement liled by Lala 
Lajpat Kai in Court; — 

1 should like to mention some facts in addition to those mentioned 
in my statement of the 12th instant: — 

On the 4th ultimo, a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
was held and by a Resolution of that meeting, Provincial Congress 
Committees were authorised to permit Civil JJisobedieuce to individuals 
and in such areas as fiillilled certain couditious. It was understood 
that Civil Disobedience meant disobedience of laws and orders iuyolving 
no moral turpitude in such a manner as to exclude all possibility of 
violence or breach of the peace. On the 17th November 1921 riots 
occurred in Bombay and the whole que.stion was reconsidered at a meet- 
ting of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress held in 
that city. The Committee after discussion decided that no province 
should embark on mass Civil Disobedience without lirst making sure 
of a non-violent atmosphere. This practically meant that the idea 
of mass Civil Disobedience was temporarily abandoned. Civil Dis- 
obedience by individuals was left in the hands of the Provincial Congress 
Committees but the general impression w^as that it would bo diliicult 
to start Civil Disobedience even in individual cases unless the (iovern- 
meut foolishly passed repressive orders and thus give an opportunity 
for Civil Disobedience. Before the Committee dispersed, news came 
that the Bengal Government had declared the Congress and Khilatat 
Volunteer Organisations unlawful Assemblies under the Criminal Daw 
Amendment Act of 1908. There and then leaders recognised that tms 
was a splendid opportunity. 
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Oi;l my arrival at Lahore^ I found the Qoyenunent fifond 

one better for, besides declaring the Volunteer organisation unlawful, 
they had proclaimed the Districts of Lahore, AmriUar and Shaikhupura 
under the Seditious Meetings Act. Believing as we do ,)hat this was the 
beginning of an attempt to break th^^nly political organisation in the 
country, viz., the Congress, we decided to start Civil Disobedience by 
disobeying the orders of the Government under these Acts, and a meeting 
of the Executive Council of the Provincial Congress Committee held on 
the 27th November 1921 passed a resolution to that ejffiect. It was also 
resolved to reorganise our Congress and Khilafat Volunteers on the basis 
of instructions given by the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee at its sitting on the 23rd November 1921. We further decided 
that in order to eliminate all chances of violence and breach of the peace, 
only very small meetings should be held and the attendance as a general 
rule should be so arranged as not to let in any one who was not ready an4 
willing to be arrested and was not pledged to non-violence. After this 
meeting was over it occurred to me that it would be better to explain all 
these precautions in a more representative meeting of the Provincial 
Congress Committee in order to still further reduce any chance of violence, 
so as to afford no opportunity to our opponents. 1 also wished to call a 
meeting to make arrangements for hliiug all vacancies occiiring owing to 
arrest of ollice-bearcrs and members of the Committee. I therefore, 
directed the secretaries to issue a notice for an emergency meeting of the 
Provincial Congress Committee to be held on the 3rd December 1921 at 
2 p.m. On the 2nd December one of the secretaries received the llrst 
letter of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore in this connection, (^n the 
same day a reply was sent. 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Provincial Congress 
Committee was held to consider the situation created by this correspon- 
dence. Those present unanimously resolved that if the Deputy Commis- 
sioner took the threatened action of prohibiting the meeting, his 
order should be disobeyed. Drafts of resolutions were approved and 
Agha Muhammad bafdar was nominated to act as President, in case 1 was 
arrested. On the morning of the 3rd at about 11 a. m., a second letter 
from the Deputy Commissioner was received. This was immediately 
replied to. 

1 should like to point out that there was uo occasion for the Deputy 
Commissioner to apprehend either a disturbance or what he chose to stylo 
“ public excitement" in connection with a meeting of the Provincial Con- 
gress Committee. No such disturbance has ever taken place to the best 
of my knowledge in the whole history of the Congress Committee whether 
in the Punjab or in other Provinces, in particular, at present when the 
Congress has adopted the creed of non-violence, of which fact the Deputy 
Commissioner must have been aware, there was still less reason for any 
reasonable person to apprehend any disturbance or excitement. 

I proceeded along with others to the place of the meeting and received 
the final notice prohibiting the meeting at 1-40 p.m. In the meantime, 
we had discussed the whole situation and were only waiting for 2 p.m., to 
strike to formally adopt the resolution and the manifesto. At 2 p. m. 
punctually the resolution and the manifesto were formally passed and 
we sat there in silence awaiting the advent of the Deputy Commiseioner 
who personally arrived with a strong force of European and Indian 
Police. 

In this connection, 1 must state that the laws of the bureaucracy are 
not binding on the Indian people either morally or by the law of Nations 
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No laws are binding upon any people which are not passed either by 
themselves or by their representatives in a body properly constituted 
by their will. At Hhe same time we had no intention of starting 
this campaign o| civil disobedience had the bureaucracy left us 
any choice in the matter* The bureaucracy can break its own laws and 
act lawlessly with impunity. They can murder our men and women, 
they can flog our children without rhyme or reason. They can insult our 
women and spit on their faces, they can humiliate us by passing crawling 
orders. They can treat us as cattle in their Jails, even the vilest of them 
can act the tyrant and then go scot-free without any punishment. Their 
most heinous crimes are mere “ errors of judgment, and the worse that 
can happen to any of them is retirement on handsome pensions to be 
paid by us out of our hard-earned incomes. But if an Indian was 
to cross the will of a bureaucrat, however slight his offence may be, 
he is liable to be insulted, kicked, handcuffed in chains and finally lodged 
in a Jail, where he is made to lead the life of a beast of burden, while the 
lowest of the Europeans lives in the near vicinty in comfort and compara- 
tive luxury. One has only to compare the food, the dress, the bedding, 
the accommodation and the other facilities allowed to a European 
prisoner with those of an Indian in Indian Jails. All talk of racial 
equality in this country is hypocritical nonsense. The Viceroy talks of 
being in the habit of placing himself in the position of others. Let him, 
if he can, place himself in the position of an Indian prisoner in the Lahore 
Central Jail and he will liud out whether there is justilication for Civil 
disobedience for us or not. Vet wo were determined not to start Civil 
Disobedience, if the Government had only allowed us to proceed with the 
work of political organisation as laid down by the Indian National Cong- 
ress. The recent orders passed under the Criminal Law Amendment 
and the prevention of the S(‘ditious Meetings Act leave us only two 
alternatives, either to stop the work of the Congress altogether or to go 
to Jail. As honourable men determined to win our freedom wo have 
chosen the latter course and we are glad we did so. Wo feel wo have 
already won more than half of the battle. The prestige of the bureau- 
cracy is in the dust to-day and they can only rule us in dehanco of 
the laws of Justice by the use of force. Public meetings are being held 
in Lahore and Amritsar almost every day, and volimteovs are parading 
in streets day and night in deliaiico of the orders promulgated by the 
Punjab Government, receiving blows and wounds and insults from the 
police and the military but not retaliating with violence. The Govern- 
ment has not got the courage to arrest all of them and have started the 
brutal policy of beating them, which however has not succeeded in its 
objects, I am not sorry for what I did. I crave no iudulgeuco either 
from the Governmoiii or the Court, and do not want to be let oiit^ of Jail 
as long as the present policy of the Ooverrimeut continues. To every 
truly partriotic Indian, India has already become a vast prison house, 
I feel I can serve my country better inside the Jail than outside it. 

I have deliberately omitted to make any mention of too many illega- 
lities and irregularities committed by the Prosecution and the Court in 
the course of the trial.” 




APPENDIX XIV. 


EFFECT OF BOYCOTT IN LANCASHIRE. 


Some Gleanings from the Press. 

It is not without reason that Lancashire is taking extra interest in 
Indian politics. The boycott is already telling. 

The following firms at Manchester have gone into liquidation 
Messrs. Alexander Graham and Co.. Ltd., for £-770,0002. Messrs. Ros 
Howeth and Co., for £83,77 and Messrs. Thomas Binnin and Co. Ltd. 
for £186,660, These wore all cotton manufacturing firms.— “Rangoon 
Mail.” 

HOW BOYCOTT IS TELLING. 

Mr. J. A. Ormerod, a well known spinner and manufacturer at Black- 
burn told an “ Evening Chronicle ” representative that instead of the 
boycott in India being at an end it was worse than over. 

At the present time, he said, we had got cheap cotton which taking 
into consideration the exchange was practically at pre-war price, and the 
grey cloth was cheap. 

“Traders in India are not buying” he added, “because the boycott is 
on Indian who is our chief customer, and Lancashire never makes money 
unless India is in the market 

“At the present moment, more than half the looms of Blackburn are 
idle, and that position wiU not be remedied untill the Government get 
to the root of the cause of the unrest in India. 

Unless that trouble is speedily settled half the Lancashire manufac- 
turers will go into Bankruptcy Court,”— Manchester, Evening News. 


LANCASHIRE DEPENDENT ON INDIAN ORDERS. 

“Mills cannot run pull time.” 

The Manchester corre<«pondent of the ‘Monitor,' of Bostom, writes : — 
“Everything seems to depend on India. When will India make a bid for 
more cloth? India makes no demand for goods. There British 
cotton fabrics in Indian ports valued at £20,000.000 and uni ill tl'f are 

removed there will not be much chance of fresh demand being made 

As long as India keeps out of market, Lancashire cotton mills cannot 
run full time.” 

LANCASHIRE TEXTILE WORKERS’ DECL\RATION. 

London, Aug. 22. 

A Manchester report states that the Textile Workers' Association 
recommends, in a public declaHtion, on behalf of the Textile Workers 
of Lancashire that they favour not only the encouragement and develop- 
ment of Self-Government for India but also peace with Turkey, Turkish 
self-control in her own territories, provided that she guarantees that the 
rights of minorities shall be safeguarded. By such means they belieye 
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India could bo pacified and the. Indian people made friendly to BritaiT) 
At present, not only India but the whole .of Middle East ip .unfriendly, 
and the consequences «£ Our pursued on the present lines, 

must inevitably be a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers. 

WiKE UP, INDIA 1 ^ ^ 

“ At a conference of textile workers at Biaokpool, to-day, Mr. 
Walter Gee President, said that the Cotton trade would not recover 
until the, constant fluctuati^ms of foreign exchanges were ended* 
Cotton operatives w^re in a worse position than iru pre-war times. The 
Council reported that the political and religions agitation in India had 
raised a feeling thit. was most mimical to Lancashire trade, The 
President stated that text ile-workers were in favour oE development of 
Indian ’seIf-govei‘nmeut,*’ 

“ A Manchester report states that the Textile Workers^ Association 
recommends hi a public declaration, pp behalf of the Textile Workers 
of Lancashire, that they favour not only the encouragement and 
development of Self-Government for India but also peace with Turkey, 
giving Turkey self-control in her own territories, provid ^ that- she 
guarantees the rights of minorities. By such means they believe India 
oould bo pacified and the Indian people made friendly to BriJ’aiu. At 
present not only India but the whole of Middle East, is ■ unfriendly, and 
the consequences of our policy, if pursued bn the present lines, must 
inevitably be a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers.^' 

“ The Executive of the United Textile Factory Workers Association* 
in their annual report di*aw attention to the conclusions reached by 
four Labour members of Parliament who investigated the cotton 
relations between Lancashire and India. 

“ The Labour M. Ps. have recommended a public declaration on 
behalf of the Lancashire textile workers affirming that they favour the 
encouragement and development of self-government in India arid peace 
with Turkey giving her control over her own telritories provided the 
lights of the minorities are safeguarded. 

It .is pointed out that the Labour M. Ps. who investigated the 
problem consider that India could thus be pacified as a whole and the 
Middle East made friendly towards England. The M. Ps. aver that the 
consequences of the English policy if pursued on the present lines will 
inevitably result in a catastrophe for Lancashire textile workers. — 
“Times of India" Special Cable. 











